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BLACK-BASS FISHING. 


BY FRANCIS J. HAGAN. 





W all due deference to the la- 
bors of Dr. Henshall, the book 
of the black-bass has yet to 
be written. Whatever we may 
know of him, viewed from our stand- 
point, we are at a loss to understand 
him from his own; for, barring his 
obedience to the great natural laws—the 
preservation of the individual and the 
perpetuation of the species—life to him 
seems void of incident and purpose. 
His existence begins in obedience to the 
latter law, and his sole purpose in life 
seems to be to obey the former law, 
from the time he emerges from the egg 
until he is translated to an upper and 
more ethereal element. 

I have often asked myself the ques- 
tion, when watching the female con- 
structing her circular nest upon some 
shallow, gravelly bottom, while a cou- 
ple of shadowy forms moved rest- 





lessly at the edge of the deep water, 
if there are not times when even a 
black-bass’ cold blood courses swiftly 
through his veins. A listless life he 
leads, lying for hours with mouth and 
gills alternately opening and closing— 
motionless but for that incessant pump- 
ing. And yet what a contrast is this 
lethargy to the singular and sudden 
swiftness with which he moves when 
disturbed or in pursuit of prey! I 
have watched them sporting in the 
swift water of the rapids, stemming 
with ease the strongest flood—their 
motions in the most pellucid water often 
too rapid to be followed by the eye—and 
have been a spectator of their nocturnal 
orgies, when the rippling harvest moon 
danced a filigree attendance upon the 
spangled surface of the pool, palpitating 
with a life unknown of sunlight ; when 
fluttering caddis-flies, and ephemera, 
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BLACK-BASS FISHING. 


and all the myriad moonlight insect 
broods emerge from their crystal 
shrouds to pass in revelry their one 
short, sunless day of life. 

And when winter comes, while dream- 
ing before the fire, I like to picture the 
life they lead down under the solid and 
storm-swept plain which roofs them, and 
in the greenish twilight of the undis- 
turbed depths to follow them in fancy 
as they forage, the freebooter of fishes. 

As spring advances, aquatic plants 
and bulbs put forth tender shoots and 
the vegetarians are treated to dainty 
meals of ever-freshening sprouts, and 
this prince of predaceous fishes scours 
the depths as zealously as any hunter. 
Does he not welcome the return of some 
water-bug or slug with the same unc- 
tuous delight that we do the advent 
of snipe? 

And when, on shore, the red bud be- 
gins to bloom, and the bass begin to 
bite, then a feverish longing awakes 
in the blood of the angler. Inconti- 
nently he babbles of brooks ; upon him 
there descends a fierce unrest, a Bed- 
ouin-like horror of cities, and to him the 
bass stream, as it goes dashing and 
dancing down the rapids, and fretting 
over the riffle to sleep in the still pools 
over which the willow and alder bend to 
shade the lair of the lurking bass, sings 
a song sweeter than ever the sirens sang. 
Then, with a weather-wise cast in his 
eye, he takes counsel of friends. 

Has acatch been made? Where? What 
did they weigh? How did they bite? 
What the bait and the state of tke 
water ? 

Blue River, in the wild and mountain- 
ous portion of southern Indiana, known 
as “the Knobs,” is one of the typical 
bass streams, beloved by us—a succes- 
sion of deep, rocky pools below tum- 
bling rapids, swiftly flowing, and clear 
as crystal. In many an unremembered 
nation’s literature it has been the Cas- 
talian fount, for piles of flint chippings 
and broken spear and arrow-heads still 
remain along its shores, mute memorials 
of a vanished race. This long, slender, 
deftly fashioned piece of flint was a fish- 
spear. Upon the day when Joshua 
forded Jordan may not some dusky 
denizen of the forest have poised it 
with unerring aim above the remote 
progenitor of that big pike whose 
bronze back but a moment ago dis- 
turbed the still surface of the pool? 
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And the banks and braes of Blue 
River are as primeval-looking to-day 
as then. Talk of antiquity! Nature 
alone is antique and the oldest art; 
even this fish-spear, this relic of the 
stone age, is a mere mushroom ! 

If there is one place where black-bass 
most do congregate in early spring it is 
in a deep, rocky pool below an old mill 
dam high upon the headwaters of Blue 
River, Here each recurring spring finds 
the same anglers in camp. 

Rising by starlight, breakfasting by 
gray, many a rosy dawn has found me 
with a congenial companion anchored 
in a light canoe close up to the solid sheet 
of falling water, where we “roll to star- 
board, roll to larboard,” keeping careful 
equipoise in the unstable craft amidst 
that maelstrom, casting gently, striking 
firmly, playing skillfully. The roar of 
the water prevents conversation ; we 
merely smile a meaning smile as each 
sparkler bids adieu to “the sad waves ” 
until we have an apostolic boat-load 
of beauties, when we conclude to quit. 
Candidly, the fish always come to the 
same conclusion before we do, for as 
the day grows old they stop feeding, 
and enjoy their siesta in the deep, shady 
pools close to the steep, shelving bank, 
or beside some rock, log or driftwood. 

Then dropping gently down-stream 
with the current, we cast anchor above 
some sheltered nook, where the quiet 
repose of the surface proves the old 
adage that “still water runs deep;” si- 
lently let the line slip out, scarce rip- 
pling the surface, where it slowly sinks 
out of sight and finds in the deepest 
depths a deeper still, for the lurking 
bass falls a victim to his voracity. 

When the evening shadows steal out 
from the mountains, cooling the sur- 
face, the bass can leave their lairs down 
in the chilly depths without fear of 
being parboiled. The thought of sup- 
per takes them to the swift water of the 
riffle. The same thought takes us to 
the same place. Where the surges 
break on a big rock in the midstream 
there is smooth water beyond. What a 
lair for some old tiger of the flood! 
Cast above the rock, reel out and let 
your float go bobbing through the trou- 
bled waters, now caught in a swirl, now 
tossed by the waves, on past the foam- 
ing crest, and into the eddy; there is 
a sudden commotion ; the float has van- 
ished, and the lax line is straightened 
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out; a stroke of the rod, and he is fast. 
Hold him away from the rock, and he 
is off for deep water; thumb the reel, 
and the spring of the pole will check his 
mad career ; straight across the water 
goes the line at a tangent, the pole de- 
scribing the arcs of a circle, and then he 
makes a beautiful break. 


«« And the bend of his graceful bow is seen, 
A glittering arch of silver sheen, 

Spanning the wave of burnished blue 

And dripping with gems of the river dew.” 


The hook will have to be firmly seated 
to resist that vigorous shake, and it is a 
moment of anxiety as his sinewy form 
gleams and glistens in the sunlight. 
But the barb is imbedded deep, and he 
is leading off down-stream again, game 
to the last, but growing weaker. Keep 
the tip of your rod well down, and his 
next jump will prove abortive. With 
a coolness born of confidence he is 


checked now at every turn, until he. 


succumbs to his fate. 

The minnow is the most killing bait. 
As to the relative merits of live bait and 
fly-fishing, it has been aptly said that 
some people prefer poetry and some 
prose ; but, like the author who began his 
work on the snakes of Ireland with 
“There are no snakes in Ireland,” I am 
constrained to confess that in our streams 
there is no such thing, properly speak- 
ing, as fly-fishing for bass. The black- 
bass is the prince of predaceous fish ; he 
preys upon his kind and not upon flies. 
Fry, frogs, crawfish, helgamites, worms 
—these are the dainties his appetite 
lingers upon with unctuous delight, and 
he is rarely looking for his next meal 
upon the surface of the water. When 
he does take the fly it is most often in 
the swift, shallow water of the riffle, 
when the bedraggled fly, moving through 
the troubled water, resembles his prey. 

Small fish, possessing the folly and 
ardor of youth, may be taken without 
much caution ; even the large ones will 
frequently rise to the fly, but catching 
sight of the angler, retire without mouth- 
ing it; hence the fly-fisher keeps as far 
from the banks as possible. Taking ad- 
vantage of whatever shelter the bank 
affords, he makes his cast, and then al- 
lows the fly to sink well below the sur- 
face before drawing it toward him. The 
lithe little rod quivers like an aspen in 
response tothe angler’s shaking, and the 
fly comes wriggling home in a wavy 
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course. It is a likely-looking spot, and 
the angler searches it from every point. 
Light as down the flies fall upon the 
surface and slowly sink, then are drawn 
through the water with that quivering 
motion, until at last the expected swirl, 
a fleeting glimpse of the bronze back, 
and upon the instant the strike must be 
made or the greedy and guileless fish 
will see that he is gulled by the gaud of 
silk and feathers and reject the disap- 
pointing, juiceless morsel. The reel 
sings, the rod quivers and bends, and 
the battle is on. Back and forth across 
the pool, in the water and out, the fish 
has fought a losing fight, and at last the 
angler has him well in hand, and is 
twitching him on to fresh endeavors, 
when, sizz! the line starts out in a rush 
twice as fast and fierce as_ before. 
Straight to the bottom he seems to have 
gone to make room for the upward rush 
which brings him head and tail high 
above the surface. Then the riddle 
solves itself. As the sunlight glints 
upon his bronze armor another fish 
floats feebly up. He is handicapped 
with the fish first hooked, but he tows 
that unfortunate at a gait that threatens 
disaster to the gossamer tie that binds 
them. His rushes grow shorter, then 
feebler, but he has the tenacity that only 
a black-bass shows, and again and again 
his dying energies are aroused for a 
final effort as the dip-net extends its 
capacious maw. 

What is the killing fly? I have had 
success and failure through the whole 
gamut of color with inconsistent impar- 
tiality. One day I had rise after rise 
to my stretcher—a scarlet ibis—and re- 
marked its success. My comrade sug- 
gested transposing the flies, when the 
other proved equally successful, and the 
ibis was persistently boycotted. The 
water was clear, and the fish were shy 
and took the fly farthest from the angler. 

Though we arose by starlight our 
days were not long enough to exhaust 
our pleasures, and the night, when no 
man can labor, was not always given 
up to innocuous desuetude. Having 
heard that bass feed during moonlight 
nights, I determined to test this legend, 
and one bright night quietly embarked 
and drifted down the moonlit stream. 
There was something weird and mys- 
terious about this midnight fishing. 
Stars in the blue empyrean and stars in 
the stream winked at each other across 
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billions of leagues of space, but in the 
shadow of the bluffs it was black as 
Erebus. Floating thus between two 
heavens, I might easily imagine myself 
upon the river Styx, or see in my po- 
sition a luminous commentary upon 
human life. My course was faintly 
illumined, but before and behind was 
the darkness of death. Out of that im- 
mense void I had emerged, and toward 
it I was tending with the tide. 

Thus musing and groping among 
sweet reveries and uncertain thoughts, 
while uneventful moments linked them- 
selves into hours, was entrancing but 
somniferous. Under the soothing spell 
of night and stillness I slowly lost my- 
self out of time and space and seemed 
to be floating unimpelled and purpose- 
less nowhere in “ forever.” Somewhere 
in “now” I found myself, for I became 
half conscious of a vibration along the 
line indicative of some dull, uncertain 
blundering life prowling about below— 
a thing dreamt of, but unknown, un- 
seen, unheard. Suddenly I awoke to 
the rachet of the reel, spasmodically 
jerked the pole, and there suspended 
before me and writhing in distorted 
gyrations was a dim, sightless incarna- 
tion of horror and loathing, a misshapen 
abortion, a fearful and fabulous inhabit- 
ant of another element. With a shud- 
der I shrank back, and, losing my bal- 
ance, upset the canoe and found myself 
floundering in shallow water and nilotic 
mud. Fairly awake in a moment, I 
found the cause of my terror dangling 
from the hook. It was a large water- 
dog. Nothing in nature is quite so re- 
pulsive to me as this slimy, leprous libel 
on frog, fish and crocodile. Crawling 
forth, wetter and wiser, I registered this 
observation : Bass do not bite at night ; 
water-dogs do. 

Though angling owes much to pleas- 
ant companionship, it depends less than 
any other sport upon it. Many a 
lone fisherman will enter into the spirit 
with which I recall a companionless 
outing on the Cumberland River, when, 
ascending to its source in the Cumber- 
land Mountains, where there was scant 
draft in the deepest pool for my light 
canoe, I journeyed down-stream some 
two hundred miles, whipping every 
likely spot, and wearied with the day’s 
adventure, crawled under the stanch 
little craft, like a turtle into his shell, to 
sleep wherever night overtook me. 
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Those were halcyon days. Up in the 
morning for an invigorating plunge in 
the river, breasting the brown depths 
with the exultant strength that is born 
of the mountain air! What glorious 
mornings those mountains know ! What 
a fair, foam-flecked sky! What mists ris- 
ing from the river! What scenery! as 
wild and as redolent of sprites and 
goblins as the stamping-ground of that 
first love of American fiction, lazy, 
liquor-loving Rip Van Winkle. 

With a ripple on the water, and the 
wind behind, hardly an effort is needed 
to send the cast out, but with a twist of 
the wrist the switch of the rod sends 
the line out fair and straight and light 
before you. A catch or two is made, 
and then anathematizing the fickle 
wind, without whose kind office in 
ruffling the surface there is less of fish 
than fishing in this clear water, there is 
nothing to do but drop down-stream 
with the current, aided by spasmodic 
efforts of the paddle, and by the inter- 
mittent wind that now puffs out my im- 
promptu sail and now, before I can rig 
a rod and choose a likely spot, leaves 
it idly flapping. As limpid as liquid 
crystal, I could watch the bass and felt 
tempted to pursue them through the 
water, as did another angler—the king- 
fisher. That brilliant bird fearlessly 
plied his vocation about me, probably 
recognizing a common brotherhood, 
and, making a capture, would stridently 
proclaim the fact and fly away to his 
unsavory nest. 

Down the river, by little shingly bays 
where the woodduck stands preening 
her plumage, and out into the wide, still 
pools where the drake floats like a 
brilliant blue vapor, running the rap- 
ids, smoothly slipping down the long 
reaches, where the channel is deep, 
laboriously sweating at the oars, or 
loitering along at midday beneath the 
bluff that rises a sheer two hundred 
feet against the sky, making a mile of 
cool darkness—it was an idyllic outing. 

But pleasantest of all, the last mile in 
the evening, when the sun has set and 
the clouds roof the river as with rust of 
gold, and the bass are rising briskly to 
the fly, spangling the silvery surface 
with myriad points of light, and the beet- 
ling mountains grow dark, the peaceful 
river, like a pale-green thread, reflects 
its own clear space of tranquil sky, “and 
leaves the world to solitude and me.” 
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AFTER KANGAROO. 


BY EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 


NE of the 
hardest 
journeys 
I ever 
took in 
my 
but cer- 
tainly 
one of 
the most 
interest - 
ing, was 
fromAd- 
elaide to 
Sydney, 
overland 

right through the interior of the three 
colonies of South Australia, Victoria, 
and New South Wales. I was in 
search of sport and scenery and out- 
door enjoyment, and I did not confine 
myself to any regular routes, but just 
went wherever the best prospects of 
gaining my object appeared, or the 
unbounded hospitality of the kindly 
people I met with, led me. 

Go to Australia to know what hospi- 
tality really means. I cannot sum it up 
better than by saying that, having found 
out what you have come for, everybody 
seems devoted to securing it for you in 
the most abundant and satisfactory way. 
The country folk in that land of sun- 
shine, moreover, are born hunters and 
bushmen, and nothing pleases them 
better than to get hold of a man of 
kindred tastes and “put him through” 
properly. Amongst other things, I par- 
ticularly w anted to study the wonder- 
ful marsupial animals, which swarm 
there in infinite variety, but which have 
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only a solitary representative in the 
Northern Hemisphere, namely, the opos- 
sum. I suppose I need not explain to 
the readers of Outinc that marsupial 
animals are those which carry their 
young in a pouch, just like a pocket, in 
the soft skin of the belly. A less com- 
monly known fact is that the young are 
both born and suckled in the pouch, 
which is thus their home from the time 
when they come into the world until 
they are able and willing to shift for 
themselves. 

The most conspicuous type of the 
marsupial is the kangaroo, but the 
family itself includes many distinct 
animals, from the “old man” kangaroo 
(Macropus major), as tall as a tall man, 
to the tiny kangaroo-mouse, a little 
hopping creature, no bigger than the 
classic mus ridiculus. Crossing the 
Coorong desert on a moonlight night in 
summer, the traveler is bewildered by 
the noiseless myriads of animals flee- 
ing in all directions as he dashes over 
the hard white sand behind four swift 
horses ; but when his eyes become ac- 
customed to them, he easily discerns 
that they consist of kangaroo of every 
size, leaping any distance, according to 
the variety, from a few inches to twenty 
or thirty feet. Some of the larger kinds 
afford most excellent sport, and my first 
kangaroo hunt was a pleasurable excite- 
ment I shall never forget. 

I was a guest at a large sheep-station 
at Mount Gambier, one of the most 
fertile and beautiful spots in the whole 
of the island-continent. The country 
for many miles around was undulating 
and broken here and there by ridges 
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of limestone, beside which, not unfre- 
quently, were deep water-holes. Eu- 
calyptus and mimosa trees grew pretty 
thickly everywhere. 

Shortly after breakfast my host took 
me down to the stock-yard, where we 
found three or four young men from a 
neighboring station, with their horses, 
and a couple of mounted blackfellows 
with ours. The horses were all of the 
same character, upstanding, wiry, rather 
fine-drawn, grass-fed animals, without 
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putatrick-mule toshame. The colonial 
saddle, however, is a grand institution. 
It is small and close fitting, but it has a 
high pommel and stout knee-pads which 
fit over the legs in front and make it 
almost impossible for the rider to be 
thrown forward, unless he has a very 
loose seat indeed. The Australians ride 
entirely by balancing and are almost 
independent of stirrups, and the saddle- 
pads serve admirably to keep them in 
their seat at a sudden check, and also to 





AN OLD MAN’S SIESTA. 


an ounce of spare flesh—all bone and 
muscle and blood. The one assigned 
to me was a spiteful-looking four-year- 
old, whose dam was a noted winner at 
the local race-meetings for many miles 
around. I thought him a bit of a weed 
till I got on him, but then I felt ina 
moment that he could carry me and an- 
other man like me easily. The trouble 
was to stick on, for he was ready to 
burst his girths with freshness, and as 
soon as I was in the saddle he indulged 
in a series of capers which would have 


rest the limbs. Our dogs were five in 
number ; pure-bred kangaroo hounds, if 
you may call dogs pure bred which were 
at no distant stage a direct cross between 
a mastiff and a Scottish deerhound, and 
I should think, are, for their weight, the 
fleetest dogs in the world. 

Having got away from the homestead 
and crossed several fenced paddocks, 
that is to say, pasture lands some thou- 
sands of acres in extent, we came upon 
the timbered downs and rode slowly 
among the trees, the blackfellows keep- 
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ing a little ahead with the dogs close to 
their horses’ heels. We saw several 
kangaroos which gave us a timid look 
with their beautiful great eyes, and 
silently leaped away into the woods; 
the blackfellows restraining the dogs 
from following them by a single word 
and a peculiar kind of sucking whistle. 
My host explained to me that these were 
small ones which the dogs would kill in 
a few minutes, whereas what we wanted 
was an “old man” which would give us 
a run for half the day. Dipping down 
into a wooded hollow, we presently came 
upon a group of kangaroo, squatting 
on their immense hind legs and leaning 
down, feeding. Directly they saw us 
they pricked up their long ears, and 
away they went, each leap they took 
being longer than the last. Among 
them wasa very large one—six feet high, 
at least, it seemed to me—and this the 
blackfellows singled out from the rest, 
sending the dogs after him with a cry of 
“Soolie, soolie! s-s-s-s-soolie!”’ which 
drove them to a pitch of excitement. 

The hunted kangaroo knew by in- 
stinct that the dogs.were in pursuit of 
him. He looked wildly behind him for 
a moment and then took a succession of 
tremendous leaps which left his com- 
panions far behind and gave the impres- 
sion that he would very soon place him- 
self out of danger. For afew miles, in- 
deed, neither dogs nor horses had the 
slightest chance against him, and if he 
had kept up his speed uniformly, he 
would easily have gone away from us 
beyond pursuit. Instead of that, how- 
ever, he shortened his leaps as soon as 
he got a good long start of the dogs, and 
even stopped once or twice to look back, 
renewing his flight in a leisurely way 
when he saw us behind him, and only 
putting forth all his jumping power 
when the dogs gave tongue from the 
excitement of overtaking him. He had 
a most curious appearance, leaping a 
surprising distance from the leverage 
of hind legs two feet six or three feet in 
length below the joint, coming down 
square on the legs and cloven feet every 
time, with his huge, thick tail stretched 
straight out behind, so as to balance him 
exactly and enable him to start again 
with scarcely a moment’s rest. Ulti- 
mately he evidently began- to realize 
the situation, and settled down to steady 
jumping in a style that converted the 
hunt into a regular race for life. 
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This was exhilarating as long as 
it led across open grass, and even a post- 
and-rail fence or two presented no ob- 
stacle to such leapers as we were on, but 
rather added to the fun. The kangaroo, 
however, made for covert as soon as he 
found that we were gaining on him, and 
then the chase became much more ex- 
citing than amusing. The pace was 
terrific and the trees were so numerous 
that the long, slender dogs looked almost 
like snakes, winding in and out among 
them. As for me, my chief care was to 
guide my horse so as not to have my 
brains knocked out against a trunk or 
bough—for many of the trees had 
branches drooping to the ground. 

Another cause of anxiety was the 
fallen timber which lay scattered among 
the standing trees, some of the logs be- 
ing very formidable; and yet another 
was the risk of jumping souse into a 
water-hole ten or fifteen feet deep, with 


-perpendicular walls of limestone. I very 


soon found, however, that my horse 
understood his business thoroughly, and 
that all I had to do was to stick on while 
he picked his way among the trees and 
rocks, leaped or scrambled over the logs, 
dodged the rocky ledges and the water- 
holes behind them, and doubled and 
twisted in and out, without once touch- 
ing anything or relaxing his speed. 
Bats are said to have a sixth sense, so 
that one which had been deprived of its 
eyes, when let loose in a room with 
threads stretched across it in all direc- 
tions, flew all over it without ever once 
touching a thread. It might be imagined 
that the Australian horses have a similar 
instinct. 

I had never had such a ride before in 
my life, and, though I have had many 
like it since, I never had a faster or more 
thrilling one. Of course, such a helter- 
skelter, headlong rush could not last 
very long, and without seeing far ahead 
it was easy to feel that the pace was 
slackening steadily after the first twenty 
or thirty minutes. The truth was, the 
kangaroo was beginning to find it too 
hot for him, and as he lessened the 
length of his leaps the dogs shortened 
their spring and the horses their stride. 
It was now only a question of hanging 
on to the trail until the “old man” should 
conclude that the game was up. There 
was no longer any chance of his getting 
away. He kept on pluckily, though, for 
some miles farther, and took us through 
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a bit of half-burnt scrub, which was the 
. worst thing we had to negotiate the 
whole day. At last he leaped wearily 
out into an open space, and I saw that 
at each leap he nearly toppled over, and 
was unable to recover himself for a 
fresh leap without a very great effort. 
Suddenly he turned and faced us, and 
as the dogs rushed in at him he struck 
the foremost one a blow with his horny 
foot that skinned the whole side of the 
poor brute’s head and sent him howling 
to the ground. The others instantly had 
the kangaroo by the throat and would 
have torn him to pieces if the black- 
fellows had not interfered with their 
stock-whips. Drawing their sheath- 
knives, they took the hide off the 
kangaroo and cut off his tail for our 
supper. All parts of a kangaroo are 
good enough—very like hare or small 
venison; but the tail is the only part 
which has much meat on it, the rest of 
the animal being extraordinarily spare 
and lean. The tail is a thick, fleshy 
thing, nearly as big as a man’s leg ; and, 
broiled on the embers in its own skin, 
which draws off afterward like a glove, 
or made into soup or hash, it is a dish 
fit for a prince. On our way home that 
day we killed two more kangaroos, 
smaller than the “old man,” but still 
decidedly large game, and the three tails 
made a noble meal for the whole party. 
Shortly after this I assisted at quite a 
different sort of kangaroo hunt, which 
Was an experience worth having for 
once, but not one to look back to with 
much pleasure. There are places in 
Australia where, from causes which are 
well understood there, the kangaroos, 
instead of vanishing or diminishing be- 
fore the advance of civilization, have 
increased so vastly as to threaten to eat 
the sheep-farmers and their flocks out of 
the country. A friend of mine had a 
large tract of land in one of these af- 
flicted localities, which he leased from 
the Crown at a nominal rent, but which 
he declared would be a dear property 
rent free, unless some means could be 
devised for keeping the kangaroos 
down. He had lost a great deal of 
money on it as it was, and he was 
, seriously thinking of abandoning it. 
Before doing that, however, he was de- 
termined to try what could be done to 
abate the pest. I was most anxious to 
see how this was done, and I gladly ac- 
cepted my friend’s invitation to go. 
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We rode down there the evening 
before the eventful day and slept at the 
manager’s house, a rude building of 
gum-bark, supplied with only the barest 
necessaries—which do not amount to 
much in that genial climate. We were 
up at daylight the next morning, but 
long before that we had been disturbed 
by the sound of men and horses and 
dogs—the station-hands, “roustabouts,” 
“‘jackaroos,” “sundowners,” and other 
hangers-on of an Australian sheep-farm, 
starting off for various points on the 
run from whence the kangaroos were 
to be driven to the place of the battue. 
For our part, having put on dirty old 
trousers and flannel shirts, which the 
manager supplied us with, and eaten a 
square meal of mutton and damper, with 
a pannikin of tea as black as ink, we 
mounted our horses and rode off for a 
spot on the boundary of the run, where 
we should get the best opportunity of 
seeing what went on. A neatly-coiled- 
up stock-whip, with a handle eighteen 
inches long and a lash nearly as many 
feet long, hung at each saddle-bow, and 
the manager armed us, in addition, with 
slender but heavy clubs of some strong, 
flexible wood, loaded at the larger end. 

We had ridden about five miles and 
the sun was rising gloriously in the 
cloudless sky, when we heard a long, 
clear “‘Coo-ee!” “Coo-ee!” the cry of 
the Australian natives, which is said to 
bé audible at a distance of a mile, and 
which probably is so under favorable 
circumstances. It has been adopted by 
the European settlers, and is the uni- 
versal hello and bush-call through- 
out all the Australasian colonies. It is 
quite commonly used also in every-day 
life to call anybody’s attention, just as 
the Americans say, “Say!” Turning 
in the direction of the sound, we saw 
a disorderly mob of ragged riders scat- 
tered along the edge of the mallee- 
scrub, a dense thicket of dwarf eucalyp- 
tus, into which they were “sooling” a 
pack of sheep-dogs and kangaroo-dogs 
in such a manner as to drive any animals 
there might be in the scrub toward the 
homestead. We joined them and, taking 
our places in the line, did our share of 
“sooling” and shouting and galloping 
up and down. When we got through 
the scrub I saw that we had not labored 
in vain, for in front of us, in the open 
ground, were countless kangaroos of all 
kinds and sizes, leaping down the slope 
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as hard as they could go and tumbling 
over each other in their terror. ‘As we 
advanced, I discovered that we formed 
only a division of a grand army who 
were carrying on the campaign in a 
similar manner from all parts of the 
run, and it looked as if the land fora 
long way ahead of us was moving, so 
thick was it with kangaroos, hurrying, 
if they had only known it, into the very 
danger they sought toescape. Atlength 


we came within sight of a high fence,’ 


too high for any kangaroo to clear, and 
my friend pointed out a similar fence a 
long way off to our right, at the other 
end of our line of drivers. I then saw 
that the whole body of kangaroos were 
being driven between these two fences, 
which gradually converged toward the 
homestead, the circle of riders now 
having come into an irregular sort of 
line from fence to fence, so as to prevent 
the animals from turning back. Stead- 
ily we rode after them, farther and 
farther into the inclosed and constantly 
narrowing space, until the whole surface 
of the ground was literally covered with 
-kangaroos, so closely packed that they 
could not leap. Then, at a signal which 
ran rapidly along the line, all the 
younger and more active men charged 
into the mass, striking right and left 
with their clubs and felling a kangaroo 
at every blow. My friend invited me to 
join him at this work, and I soon found 
myself entirely surrounded by kanga- 
roos, thrashing away with my club as 
vigorously as anybody. I had not the 
skill with which the older hands killed 
a kangaroo unerringly at each stroke 
with a knock on the nose or the neck, 
but before long I got into the swing and 
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slew and slew and slew, until my arm 
ached so I could not slay any more. By 
this time my dirty clothes and my horse 
were smeared and spattered with blood, 
and we looked as if we had waded 
through a river of gore, whilst all around 
lay heaps of kangaroos, dead or dying, 
struggling, quivering, bleeding. 

It was a most disgusting sight, and I 
was thankful indeed when my friend 
signaled to me to come away, and we 
dismounted and led our ensanguined 
steeds to the homestead. The heat of 
the sun and the sight of the carnage had 
made me so sick that I could not swallow 
a morsel of food, though I had fasted for 
a long time and taken an enormous 
amount of exercise ; and it was not until 
I had hoisted in three fingers of very 
fiery rum out of a pannikin, and lain 
down for an hour, that my internal 
equilibrium was restored. 

I learned that the number of kanga- 


_toos killed that day was estimated at 


forty thousand, and, measuring the mob 
by flocks of sheep I had seen, I could well 
believe it. The larger ones were skin- 
ned, but the great majority were left as 
they fell, a feast for innumerable eagle- 
hawks, kites, crows and other rapacious 
birds, which gathered from all quarters 
in clouds that darkened the air, and 
haunted the place for weeks. The ants 
finished the repast and left nothing but 
a confused mass of bones to mark the 
spot of the big battue. It was the first 
time I took part in such “sport,” and I 
was particularly careful that it should 
be the last. My only consolation was 


that we had hunted the poor kangaroos 
as the Dutch hunt rats in a dyke, not for 
glory but for utility. 








ALL FOR: A. LIDE. 
A SToRY OF THE SEA. 


BY JOHN HEARD, JR. 


been intimate friends 

longer than either of us 

can remember. Side by 
side in unobtrusive medi- 
ocrity we climbed the ladder 
of the classes through school 
and college. Side by side 
we made our début in so- 
ciety through the orthodox 
medium of the dancing-class 
and the drawing-rooms of 
our fathers’ cousins and 
aunts. We received our 
degree of M. D. during the 
same month, and, having 
each an independent in- 
come, we embraced the same 
career. 

In the book of my memo- 
ries there is no landscape 
wherein Joe’s shadow is 
not cast close to my own, 
and through all these years 
neither of us can remember 
a quarrel. These recollec- 
tions render it doubly hard 
to bear the blow that has 

fallen upon our friendship. 

en This evening we dined 

we together at Joe’s house, and, 

‘(HE AND I PARTED ON THE DOORSTEP, POSSIBLY FOREVER.” after a couple of cigars, he 

and I parted on the door- 

step, possibly forever. There was no quarrel, no animosity, no ill-feeling between 

us. A third person might have fancied that we should meet again to-morrow, 

but we shall not; and this is the story of it. By the terms of my father’s will 

a certain proportion of his estate was to remain invested in shipping—his favorite 

pursuit in early life. However, this matter would have remained of interest only 

to myself, had I resisted the temptation of making a trip to the Western Islands 
in my new bark, the Frzday, with Joe and Mrs. Hardy. 

I need not dwell upon the details of our cruise, beyond stating that we made 
a good start, and that a fairly severe storm off the cape tested our worthiness as 
sailors satisfactorily to ourselves. When we cut into the Gulf Stream our troubles 
seemed at an end, and we settled down very comfortably to rugs and cushions 
on the cabin deck. Our duties were few but pleasant, until the master told me 
one evening that we had sprung a somewhat serious leak, and were barely hold- 
ing the water. After Mrs. Hardy had retired, Joe and I took our turn at the 
pumps along with the rest, and turned in some time during the early morning 
with the satisfaction of having materially lowered the level. 

I have a vague recollection of awakening, or being waked, and reflecting, 
during the short period of semi-consciousness that preceded my falling asleep 
again, that the noise on deck was unusual. Then all became a blank, until I heard 
Joe’s voice shouting : 

“Get up, Steve! Get up, and for heaven's sake look sharp about it! The 
ship is going down!” Even then I hardly realized that matters had come to a crisis, 


AK HARDY and I have 
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‘* THERE SHE GO-O-OEsS !” 


though I did slip into my clothes, “all 
standing,” as it were, and saying to my- 
self, with the dreary facetiousness of a 
sleepy man, “I wonder what a fellow 
takes along in case of shipwreck?” As 
a matter of fact I took a revolver, a 
box of cartridges, a compass, a chronom- 
eter, a tooth-brush and a cake of soap. 
Before leaving the stateroom it oc- 
curred to me that it might be cold ; so 
I seized my fur coat in one hand, a 
demijohn of whisky in the other, and ran 
up on deck. 

A sailor was standing by the port- 
davits, evidently waiting for me, and 
as I appeared on deck, he called out : 
“Hurry up, sir, please. We -are all 
aboard but you and me!” I remember 
scrambling over the side and dropping 
on all fours into the dancing boat, 
closely followed by the other man. 
Somebody called out “ Let her go !” and 
we rowed out and lay on our oars. 

We were all attentively watching the 
ship and no one spoke. I had read 
many descriptions of shipwreck and 
looked expectantly for some sudden 
pitch or lurch or plunge that should 
precede her disappearance. But with 
the exception of a slight shudder, she 
sank very quietly, inch by inch, with no 
more of a list than that due to a four- 
knot breeze abeam. When the water 
poured over the bulwarks she shook a 
little under the splash, and one of the 
men, an old whaler, sang out: “There 
she go-o-oes !" Then she righted her- 
self suddenly and went down quickly, 
mizzen, fore and main. That was all; 
and the waves rolled over the place. 


was only momentary. 


(p. 174:) 


I confess to a feeling of isolation and 
sadness as the main topgallant mast 
sank through the float, but the emotion 
I was more 
keenly alive to a sense of disappoint- 
ment, for I had expected a dramatic 
dénouement, and the absence of immed- 
iate, threatening danger robbed the 
scene of its emotional attributes. Van- 
ity of vanities! Can anything be poten- 
tially more dramatic than a half-dozen 
human lives adrift on a small boat ? 

Now these were the facts of the case: 
We were five men and one woman in an 
open boat, distant about two hundred 
miles, north by east, from the nearest 
land—z. ¢., the island of Flores. Our 
ship had foundered very suddenly, but 
owing to the foresight of the second 
mate, who was one of our party, we 
were fairly well supplied with provi- 
sions and water. The weather was fine 
and the season favorable. 

“Now,” said Joe, “we must start 
things in a systematic way. Our ship is 
gone and, to all intents and purposes, 
what we own in the world lies here 
between fifteen feet one way and fifty 
inches the other. We must appoint a 
captain, a steward and, of course, a 
chronicler ; so I propose my nomination 
to the first office. Annie is a good 
housekeeper and is quite competent to 
become stewardess, while you, Steve, 
can keep the log.” 

“Very well,” I answered, falling into 
the spirit of his speech, and taking out 
my pocketbook. “Let us begin at 
once. What day is this?” 

“ Friday, the thirteenth,” Mrs. Hardy 
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replied quickly, “and this should be a 
lesson to you, Stephen, not to attempt 
to override long-established, popular 
prejudices. ‘ On peut étre plus fin qu'un 
autre mais non plus fin que tous les autres.’ 
You laid her keel on a Friday, launched 
her on Friday, named her the Friday, 
sailed on a Friday and lost her on a 
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“Our first day is nearly done, and it 
seems hard to realize that we are actu- 
ally castaways, to become consul’s men 
at the first port we reach. There has 
been no excitement of any kind. Until 
nearly noon we were busy taking stock 





‘1 CALLED FOR HELP.” 


Friday. Is not that a complete vindica- 
tion of the superstition ?” 

“Tt is certainly a curious coinci- 
dence,” I said, “ but ” 

““ Aye—no buts,” she answered very 
sensibly. ‘“ Write the sober fact down in 
your log-book and let us get to work.” 

I copy from my note-book : 





(p. 178.) 


and stowing things away. It looks as 
though we were amply provided for a 
week or ten days at least. Joe, his wife 
and myself, the second mate and two 
sailors make up our crew. Annie is 
very efficient ; one would think she had 
done nothing else all her life but be 
shipwrecked and keep house in an open 






































‘“poNn’T COME YET, JOE.” (jf. 78.) 
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boat. Among the stores she has discov- 
ered a bagful of sand, so that, by pack- 
ing it down in one place, we shall be 
able to build a fire. 

“This afternoon I took the tiller ropes 
while Joe turned in for a nap. The 
other two boats are no larger than 
specks on the horizon, and seem to be 
steering a different course, much farther 
tonorthward, It is warm and pleasant, 
and the undulating motion of the boat 
up and down the smooth massive water- 
hills is deliciously lulling. ‘God’s in his 
heaven —all’s right with the world.’ 

“ 74th—We are amazed at our lack of 
amazement and a little disappointed as 
we realize how little there will be to tell 
our friends on our return. It will seem 
hard to be strictly loyal to facts and not 
invent a few fine emotions. At times a 
passing sense of the solemnity of our 
position creeps into-our thoughts. The 
wind has fallen until we are barely 
moving, except by the regular heave 
and drop of the swell. The surface is 
smooth and glassy, now burnished with 
gold as we rise, now slightly tarnished, 
as if oxidized, when we sink into a 
blue-green valley. 

“ 75th.—We are becalmed. The swell 
has gone down, and we rise and fall 
only at long intervals. A Sabbath still- 
ness lies upon the waters, and the hori- 
zon seems to have melted away. It is 
very warm. This morning Joe read the 
service and Annie sang the venite with 
great sweetness and power. We were 
all much impressed, even moved. It 
was the first deep note thus far in the 
history of our adventures, and the chord 
she struck vibrated in our hearts long 
after the glorious ring of her voice had 
passed away. 

- “This afternoon we amused ourselves 
by pretending that the mail from home 
had just arrived, and each read his 
budget tothe rest. Annie’s letters were 
by far the most interesting. They 
seemed very real—so real that both Joe 
and myself were fairly caught asking 
questions. Later I read for an hour out 
of a Portuguese bible belonging to one 
of the sailors. 

*76th.—The night was marvelously 
fine and clear. As I lay listening to 
the slop-slopping of the water against 
our ribs and watched the flapping of 
our little sail, I wondered at my ignor- 
ance of the stars, and formed plans for 
remedying it on my return. 
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“There is a light breeze this morning, 
just sufficient to ruffle and break up the 
smooth, obsidian-like surface into myr- 
iads of little glittering facets. Behind 
and above us ascore of gulls, with aged- 
looking heads well tucked into the neck- 
feathers, are watching our wake with 
cunning scrutiny. 

“ At noon Joe got an observation with 
the mate’s instrument, an antediluvian 
octant, and we calculated our position. 
We have only about seventy miles to 
go, and with the freshening breeze we 
should make land sometime to-morrow. 
The ‘men are delighted. In honor of 
the good news, we served them an extra 
allowance of grog and, after dinner, the 
mate begged Annie to sing again. It 
is charming! I wonder whether she 
understands what an ennobling influence 
her presence exercises. 

“T am glad that the end of our ad- 
venture seems at hand. We have been 
amazingly fortunate; but, after all, a 
small boat hasits limitations. It is very 
fine to follow the pulse of the sea as 
closely as we are doing, but it is a trifle 
monotonous. If we had suffered alittle 
more real misery, the excitement or 
novelty of the situation might com- 
pensate for its lack of variety. But 
really, in so far as adventure or interest 
is concerned, we might as well have 
been stuck in the mud at low tide. 

“77th.—The night was cloudy. . For 
the first time the sun was hidden this 
morning behind a dense bank of mist. 
A little later it rained heavily, and we 
thought it prudent to collect as much 
water as possible. About noon it cleared 
in the east, and we fancied we saw land 
on the weather bow. Then it clouded 
over again. We are wet and feel cross, 
Our small stock of fuel is very nearly ex- 
hausted, and we have determined to 
save the remainder for an ex cas. 

“7&th—Clear and bright. Sighted 
Flores and Corvo (we suppose) about 
ten o’clock. Seem to be fifteen miles or 
so to the northward. With this wind 
we can only beat in slowly. Annie is 
not very well, but the men are jubilant. 
It is growing colder. 

“ 27st-—For two days I have been un- 
able to write. We have been in dis- 
tress, and the period of misery, the 
absence of which we were bemourning, 
has come upon us. 

“On Wednesday afternoon the wind 
shifted rather suddenly, blowing us 
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directly away from the islands. Thesky 
clouded over, and toward evening it 
began to rain again. The night was 
cold and wet. 

“Morning found us very forlorn. 
The breeze was continually freshening, 
blowing from the wrong direction, and 
the sea was so choppy that we shipped 
a great deal of water. About midday 
we decided to run before it and ex- 
change our chance of landing—wnich 
was now very slight—for the better one 
of being picked up by some passing 
ship. The men remonstrated, but we 
held firm. Later they became sulky 
and insisted upon resuming our former 
course. We were all wet and in an 
ugly mood, so that when they came 
over for the second time to repeat their 
demand, we felt that the moment for 
action had come. Joe was anxious 
about his wife, and disposed to compro- 
mise, so that I felt constrained to take 
matters into my own hands. 
sailors watched us sulkily and talked 
among themselves, while I drew my 
revolver from the pocket of my fur coat 
and loaded it with fresh cartridges, 
taking care that they should not see me. 

“We passed about two hours in this 
position. I could see that there was 
mutiny in the air, and resolved to take 
the bull by the horns. So I stretched 
a string across the boat and called out: 
‘Hi, there! I wish you to understand 
that you are still under orders. We are 
going out to sea and you have nothing 
to say about it.” While I was yet speak- 
ing, the mate drew his sheath-knife, 
made a step aft, and cut the string with 
a contemptuous laugh; and we both 
stood up facing each other. ‘Look 
here, my man!’ I said, pulling my pis- 
tol. ‘That kind of thing won’t do. I 
am going to tie that string again, and 
if you touch it I shall shoot at you. I 
shan’t miss you. Look at this.’ 

“My left hand was in my pocket at 
the time, and, among other loose coin, I 
was mechanically fingering a dollar. 
Moved by some sudden impulse, I spun 
itin the air and fired; and luck favored 
me, for the bullet struck the silver disk 
with a sharp ring and flung it far out 
across the water. It was a fluke, of 
course, although I am a fair shot. But 
the effect was produced, and the man 
slunk back to his place by the mast. 

“In the meantime we were not enjoy- 
ing ourselves. The scant covering we 
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had could not protect us against the 
water that was shipped from,above and 
below, and which kept us busy bailing 
without rest. During the night the wind 
remained about the same, but the next 
morning it freshened and the rain in- 
creased. The blue and green and gold 
had changed to dull, neutral tints. What 
little food we took was cool and soggy, 
and we were chilled to the marrow. In 
the midst of this desolation the only 
thing that gladdened our hearts was 
Annie’s smile. We men grumbled, but 
she never once uttered a complaint. 

“During the afternoon I must have 
dozed, in spite of my discomfort and 
the danger from the forecastle, for, on 
reaching down for the whisky, I dis- 
covered that the demijohn had disap- 
peared. I notified Joe and went up into 
the bow, but failed to find anything. 
The men were huddled up together, 
either really asleep or feigning it, and 
although I felt positive that they had 
abstracted and drunk the liquor, our 
situation was such that it hardly seemed 
worth while to investigate the matter 
then. So I went back and sat down. 

“ With the darkness the storm seemed 
to gather fresh energy, and the spray 
swept over us with such violence that 
breathing became difficult when not 
under the shelter of the gunwale. The 
motion of our little shell was intolerable, 
excepting when lying flat in the bottom, 
for which I had little leisure, as I was 
doing all the bailing. Twice I fancied 
that the water was gaining on me faster 
than I could throw it out, and I called 
for help. But whether the noise drown- 
ed my voice, or whether they were all 
asleep, I received no answer, and I con- 
tinued my monotonous work. 

“Once I awoke suddenly and started 
to my feet, only to be thrown back on 
all fours. I fancied that I had heard 
men’s voices raised in anger, and imme- 
diately afterward a short, wild cry cut 
off sharply by a gurgle. 

“When I opened my eyes again it was 
day. Joe ana Annie, covered up with a 
blanket, lay motionless. In the bow the 
mate was stretched on his face, a/one. 

“T thought it wise to wait until Joe 
waked. It would not do to rouse the 
mate and risk the chance of his charg- 
ing me with the disappearance. 

“T am writing to kill time, to forget. 
Poor Joe is suffering because Annie is 
suffering. I am merely thinking of 





















myself. HithertoI had thought we were 
equals; nowI see that he is my supe- 
rior, capable of feeling a misery—hence 
a joy—that Ido not know. He is en- 
nobled by her. 

“How amusing, how absurd these 
philosophical remarks will seem to me 
when I look over this note-book in my 
little den in Charles street! And yet, 
on second thoughts, will they? Some 
day, no doubt, these jottings will testify 
to its reality, should my friends or even 
I myself question its truth. Are they 
of any use? Might I not, while suffer- 
ing from some bilious attack, be equally 
inane in my own arm-chair at home? 

“Even now I am struck with my un- 
conscious pertinacity in assuming that I 
shall return home, and I am disposed to 
look upon this as a favorable omen. Not 
that I believe in omens, Dieu m’en garde! 
Still, that Friday business was a curious 
coincidence. 

“Now I must go back a few hours 
and read over to see where I left off. 

“It was quite an hour before Joe 
awoke. ‘Thank heaven! the sun is shin- 
ing,’ he said, as he sat down beside me. 
‘Iam afraid, old man, you have had a 
hard time of it.’ 

“* How is Annie?’ I asked. 

“¢ Asleep, and therefore, I hope, happy. 
Any news?’ 

“T pointed to the sleeping mate alone 
in the bow, and told Joe about my experi- 
ences during the night. ‘Well,’ said he, 
after reflecting for a moment, ‘I think 
we ought to awaken him at once and 
find out about this. It is not likely 
that he will remember anything.’ 

“Tt took some shaking to rouse the 
fellow, and when he did finally sit up 
he glared at us with vacant eyes. 
‘Come, my man,’ said Joe, ‘douse your 
head and get the whisky out of it. 
Things are looking serious. Where is 
your crew? Don’t look about you in 
that way; just speak out like a man, 
and tell how it happened. Did you 
throw them overboard, or how was it?’ 

“ As soon as he understood, the man’s 
terror was pitiable to see. By the most 
holy, most immaculate Virgin Mary ; by 
God, his witness and his judge; by 
all the saints whose names he could 
remember, he swore that he knew 
nothing about the disappearance. 

“The balance of the day has been un- 
eventful. Annie is resting quietly after 
the violent shaking and drenching of 
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the storm. The sun is bright and 
warm. We are again swinging lazily to 
the regular rhythm of the swell that rolls 
away from under us. There is no wind, 
but the waters glitter with a flinty, 
angry, hard brilliancy. 

“22d—Bright and warm. We are 
thankful for the calm, although every 
day makes our position more serious. 
Annie sang to us after service, and her 
song moved us to tears. The triumphant 
ring has passed away from her voice. 
It is softer, gentler, far more pathetic. 
To be sure, our nerves are unstrung, and 
the pity each unconsciously feels for 
himself is translated into greater suscep- 
tibility of emotion. In the midst of this 
heaving infinite silence the resonant 
language of religion acquires new power, 
new and deeper meanings. We are en- 
compassed by an eternity, the beginning 
of which, at least, seems tangible to our 
imagination. It is a step toward the 
beyond. I think we are all struggling 
involuntarily against the belief that we 
are on the threshold of the great revela- 
tion. God has said to us, Pax vobiscum / 

“ 23d.—Dead calm. The restless ocean 
seems to be asleep. There is a soft mist 
upon the oily surface that dims all lim- 
iting lives and makes them uncertain. 
The same vagueness lies like a shadow 
upon our heart. Our eyes are burned 
and weary with watching the silent 
horizon. We have been on half rations 
for three ‘days, and the situation is de- 
fining itself, yet the whole adventure 
seems incomprehensibly unreal. 

“The mate is semi-delirious; he 
cowers like a cur in the bow, trembling, 
repeating his prayers, and bemoaning 
his lot in a most unmanly manner. 
Annie is cheerful—but her smile is in- 
describably sad. I cannot bear to see 
the suffering in her eyes when she looks 
at Joe. Poor fellow! he says little and 
makes great efforts to seem indifferent. 
It is all very pitiable. 

“24th.—A ghastly day. The mate been 
stealing both provisions and water, and 
I charged him with it. He was apa- 
thetic at first, then angry. I told him 
that under similar circumstances men 
were court-martialed and shot if found 
guilty. By stealing our means of sub- 
sistence he was murdering us by degrees. 
He answered that we were discrimi- 
nating against him, as he had seen ‘ that 
woman’ eat and drink when he was 
given nothing. This was;to a certain 
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extent true, for both Joe and myself had 
found that we could live on less than 
our rations, and had each saved a little 
for Annie. I went up forward to explain 
matters to the mate. He must have 
supposed that I meant him harm, for as 
I approached he made at me with an 
ax to such good purpose that, having 
narrowly escaped one or two swinging 
blows, I drew my revolver and bade 
him heave to. His answer wasa vicious 
cut, and in self-defense I shot him. 

“25th.—Nothing. Calm, bright, beau- 
tiful, warm. An ideal day elsewhere, 
here hell ! 

“We have one more meal. 

“ 26th.—The calmness of despair. All 
understand now and look forward to the 
end asarelease. The horizon is impla- 
cable. This afternoon we had ‘fancy’ 
dinners, and endeavored to deceive one 
another and ourselves by telling the 
story of the escape of Strain, of Greely, 


and others. Joe seems a little out of his . 


head ; he has opened the medicine-chest 
and is ‘skipping stones’ with the bot- 
tles. Annie is too weak to speak. She 
seems unconscious part of the time. 

“ a7th.—Friday again; a fine morning 
— avery fine morning indeed. My head 
feels strangely heavy. Sighted a sail, 
which soon disappeared. But how poor 
are they that have not patience! 

‘En partant du Golfe d’Otrante 
Ils étatent trente / 

Mais le vingtsept du mois 
Ils étaient trots.’ 

“This too is good — it will be, at least, 
when they pick up this boat. ‘£x /os 
nidos de antano no hay pajaros hogano, 
which, being freely translated, means 
‘Xerxes did die, and so must I.’” 

This is the end of the notes in my 
pocketbook. The writing on the last 
page is nearly illegible, and I was evi- 
dently a little out of my head. I re- 
member lying for hours in the bow, with 
my hands in the water, watching the 
scum of gold that lay over the smooth, 
breathing breast of the ocean. I re- 
member wondering why in my days of 
plenty I had not “cast my bread upon 
the waters.” Some crumbs might have 
reached us in our want. I remember 
repeating disconnected bits of poetry in 
several languages, and rather enjoying 
listening to myself. Then-I remember 


a sudden feeling of uneasiness and a 
violent effort to regain my mental bal- 
ance, 


When I turned round Joe was 
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cutting the sleeve off the right side of 
his shirt, and for a moment I feared that 
his mind had given way under the 
strain. I was frightened and sobered at 
once. “Look here, Joe,” I said, deter- 
mined to get the weapon away from 
him, “ that knife isn’t sharp. Let me 
put an edge on it for you.” He held it 
out to me without resistance, and as I 
took it I said, “What are you doing?” 

Before answering he kneeled by his 
wife and called to her, caressingly, 
“Annie, Annie darling, my little An- 
nie!’ She opened her eyes, recognized 
him and smiled. I had rather be cut to 
the heart than see that smile again 
and his white face watching above hers. 
“Go to sleep, darling,” he said, gently 
kissing her, and laying his hand over 
her brow. “Sleep, my sweet one!” 
He waited a little while to be sure that 
she was asleep, then motioned to me to 
go forward with him. 

“T guess, old man,” he began, with a 
pathetic attempt to appear unmoved, 
“T guess that the game is pretty well 
up. It is for us, but there is a chance 
for her. It is not much of a one, but 
it is my duty to take it and try every 
possible means of prolonging her life, if 
only for a few hours. I need your help, 
Steve. Even now I feel in pretty good 
shape, and I was very well and healthy 
until a few days ago, and my blood 
should be strong and pure. Do you 
understand? I have found the re- 
quired apparatus in the medicine-chest 
and I believe it is all right.” 

Yes; I understood. He meant to try 
transfusion. I did not believe that there 
was the slightest use in attempting the 
experiment, but things had come to such 
a pass that it did not seem right to neg- 
lect the slightest opportunity of better- 
ing them. We could not make them. 
worse. But could he stand the loss of 
blood in his present enfeebled condi- 
tion? I doubted it, and finally persuaded 
him to operate on me instead of on him- 
self ; for, supposing that Annie rallied, 
that we were picked up, but that Joe 
did not recover, would not the shock 
prove fatal to her? On the other hand, 
no one was dependent on me; I had no 
near relations, was unmarried, and, be- 
sides, was a much stronger man, as well 
as of a more sanguine temperament. If 
I died, it would not matter; it was a 
simple event entailing no complications. 
So lovercame his scruples and the thing 
















was done. I do not remember very 
much of what followed, for I became 
drowsy not long after the operation and 
went to sleep. Before I awoke we were 
sighted and picked up — out of the very 
jaws of death, as it were — by a tramp 
steamer ; and here ends the story of our 
casting away. 

Annie’s recovery was slow; so was my 
own. We were landed in Baltimore, and 
I was at my own request transferred 
to the hospital, as there seemed to be 
some slight suspicion of blood-poisoning. 
What the complication was I donot know. 

This afternoon I arrived at home and 
at once sent a messenger to Joe’s house 
announcing my coming at the usual din- 
ner hour. Old Maria opened the door 
for me with her usual greeting: “And 
so it’s you, Mr. Stephen, is it? Well!” 
And as I hung my coat on the accus- 
tomed peg. while she took my umbrella, 
it seemed to me that I had never been 
away, and that the story of our voyage 
was adream. There was no one in the 
little back parlor where we always sat, 
and I was filled with childlike glee as I 
recognized the familiar furniture and 
ornaments. This was coming home in- 
deed! and I laughed with pleasure as I 
warmed my coat-tails before the fire. 
On the etfagére opposite a little Jap- 
anese monster grinned at me with 
merry sympathy, and I could not resist 
the temptation of walking over and pat- 
ting the absurd little puppy. I remem- 
bered giving it to Annie on some Christ- 
mas or birthday occasion. Just beside 
it lay a silver-mounted pipe that Joe 
used to smoke in college, but in those 
days he kept it on the mantelpiece, and 
it gave me singular pleasure to place 
it beside the clock against which it had 
always stood, after which I strolled 
around the room pushing back some 
little d¢be/ot, or drawing some other for- 
* ward and smiling complacently. 

When I heard Joe’s step in the hall I 
ran out to meet him in the front room 
and held his hand and we walked back. 
“ Well, old man, this is stunning, isn’t it? 
. Home again after all we’ve been through. 
There’s no place like home, is there? 
How are you? How is Annie?” 

He looked at me with a quiet smile 
before answering, and I fancied that 
there were tears in his eyes. “Annie is 
not very well to-day, Steve,” he said; 
“nothing serious ; she will be down for 
a little while after dinner.” He paused, 
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then added as an afterthought: “Yes, 
it is very pleasant to beat home again.” 
He spoke naturally enough, but yet I 
felt slightly chilled and looked up at 
him inquiringly. He probably under- 
stood me, for he said at once: 

“Yes, I am a little troubled and 
puzzled about Annie, Steve. There’s 
something that neither I nor the doctor 
seem to understand. In acertain sense 
she is well, and yet she is unlike her old 
self. She was very anxious about you, 
but there is no reason for that now, and 
yet she seems harassed by some per- 
plexing doubt—a sense of apprehen- 
sion.... I dare say, though, that it 
will come out all right by and by. So, 
never mind about it now. Come and 
sit down; I believe dinner is waiting.” 

I had looked forward to this meeting 
too eagerly and too long to be easily in- 
fluenced by what I believed to be merely 
an idle fancy, and we were soon in high 
spirits, talking about old times, asking 
questions, and making plans for the 
summer. Now that I look back in the 
light of the knowledge that has come to 
me since, I do recall that at times Joe 
seemed preoccupied, and that a tired 
expression came over his face while he 
was listening to me ; but it passed away 
quickly. Moreover, at the time I was 
deeply impressed with the cheerful dis- 
covery of the Preacher: “ That there is 
nothing better for a man than that he 
shall eat and drink, and that he should 
make his soul enjoy good in his labor.” 

In this mood we left the table and 
went into the little room, where coffee 
and cigars were brought to us; but 
before we had settled ourselves Annie 
entered. She looked rather pale, and 
there was a languor in her movements 
that was quite foreign to her wonted 
brisk, healthy manner. I ran forward 
to meet her and took both hands which 
she held out toward me, asking: “Isn’t 
it delightful, Annie, to be all together 
once more? Just think how long it is 
since I have seen you—not since that 
awful day in the boat! All that is over, 
thank God! and we can take up the old 
life again as though the silver cord had 
never been loosened. But you are not 
well yet?” 

She had flushed vividly when I came 
forward, and I felt her hand tremble in 
mine as ‘she looked intently into my’ 
face before answering. Then, ignoring 
my question, she said very gently, but 
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earnestly: “Ah, Stephen, I am indeed 
thankful to see you again, safe and well. 
Bring that chair near the sofa and sit 
down beside me where I can look at you. 
Do you know, Stephen,” she continued, 
as I obeyed, “I cannot repress the 
feeling that your illness has in some 
way been connected with mine. I feel 
it so deeply, so inexplicably, that it has 
become a certainty. But Joe laughs at 
the idea. I have fairly worried him 
with questions concerning your illness, 
and he has no answers for them. How 
is it that you were so well and strong, 
so much stronger than either of us, and 
then became suddenly so very ill that 
your life was despaired of on the steam- 
er? They did not tell me this, but I 
know it. Something must have hap- 
pened. Won't you tell me what it was?” 

While she was speaking I looked up 
at Joe. His brows were knit together 
and he made a quick, negative gesture 
with his head. To gain time I laughed 
and attempted to direct the conversation 


away from this subject, but she inter-’ 


rupted me with a slight movement of 
impatience. 

“Come, Stephen,” she said, “I must 
know. There is some great question of 
right or wrong beneath it somewhere. 
. . . Awoman feels such things instinct- 
ively, and Iam puzzled. I don’t know 
what I have done. But something has 
happened — some great change that I 
cannot account for has come into my 
life.” She was silent for a little while, 
during which a horrible feeling of un- 
easiness began to creep over me. Was 
Annie’s mind affected? I looked up, 
but Joe had turned his back to us, and 
was staring at the fire. Presently she 
went on: 

“Yes, something has come into my 
life, and something of my old self is 
gone from me. I have lost confidence 
in my judgment. It seems to me as 
though I could no longer decide for my- 
self between what is right and what is 
not. There’s some influence that I do 
not know bearing upon me night and 
day. I used to believe that I had a 
strong will. . . now, I fear, I have no 
will at all. It oppresses me horribly. 
I am no longer one. It sometimes 
seems to me as though there were two 
personalities within me. There is a 
shadow on my soul—I am fright- 
ened ... And yet sometimes I think 
that I recognize, that I know this other 
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self; not as I know myself, but as I 
should know some intimate friend. 
Sometimes the old I and the new I 
agree perfectly ; sometimes they draw 
in different directions ; yet they never 
quarrel. There are thoughts and sensa- 
tions that I remember as out of some 
former life...” 

“But, Annie, my dear girl,” 
claimed, “what. . 

She gave a little start and laughed 
nervously. “That is curious,” she said. 
“Just as you spoke those words I— the 
other /, was saying them to myself. 
Stephen, Stephen, you know more about 
this than you will tell me. When you 
were ill in Baltimore I felt it my duty 
to go and nurse you, not merely because 
we are friends—it was more than that. 
It was a cry to my heart, what I fancy 
the French would call a voix du sang 

. the voice of the blood . . . yes, that 
is it! I should have gone. ‘It'is a dis- 
appointment, a grief to me now that I 
did not. It was aduty,a solemn, sacred 
duty which I have left undone. My 
poor friend, I know you would have 
given your life, your heart's blood to 
save me; and yet there was no reason 
for that.” 

I answered, “It is very kind of you 
to feel so strongly about my illness. 
But you see there was no reason for it. 
I am quite well, better than I ever was; 
and so you must forget all this. You 
are unstrung after all we went through, 
and no wonder. Joe will take you away 
somewhere, to the mountains, perhaps, 
andin a month you will never believe 
that you spoke of these strange fancies, 
even if you imagined that you could re- 
member doing so. But I shall never 
forget how kind you——” 

“Kind!” she interrupted, quickly, 
and looking directly at me. “Why, 
Stephen, it would be deeply, basely 
ungrateful not to feel remorse at neg- 
lecting to watch beside you when you 
were dying. Arexyou not to me more 
than my life?” 

She stopped suddenly, with a gasp, 
as a wild look of terror came into her , 
eyes. I, too, had started back, for we 
had all understood. Joe was very white, 
and the perspiration stood in large 
beads upon his forehead, but none of 
us spoke, and for a moment, a terrible 
moment, it seemed as though our hearts 
would burst under the savage throb- 
bing of the blood. Then Annie rose, 
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moved toward the door and turned 
when she had reached it. 

“Don’t come yet, Joe,” she pleaded 
very softly; and, looking at me, she 
said, more softly still: “Good - by, 
Stephen ; God bless you!” 

My God! we needed it. The sob that 
came to us through the doorway echoed 
piteously in our hearts. After a little 
while, Joe said: “ Don’t leave me alone, 
Steve ; sit down while I wait.” He was 
standing with his head resting on his 
hands, on the edge of the mantelpiece, 
but as Isat down he moved back and 
took the chair opposite. After a minute 
or two he cleared his throat and I 
waited for him to speak, but he hesitated 
and then said only: “Light a weed, 
Steve ; they are good.” 

I glanced at him quickly, anxious to 
avoid his eyes, but he was staring at the 
fire, as if stunned, and we smoked on in 
silence, mechanically. The clock struck 
the half hour and he moved. I thought 
he would speak then, I thought he 
would say: “ Now, Steve, I do not wish 
to blame you, but still you are really 
the cause of all this trouble. I don’t 
mean to say it was your fault; but if 
you had not been here none of these 
complications would have arisen. If 
you had not urged us to go with you, 
we should not have been cast away ; we 
should not have starved; that last re- 
source would not have been necessary. 
If you had not been there I should have 
performed the operation on myself. I 
might have died of the consequences, as 
you came near doing ... but that was 
my duty. Annie is my wife, and I 
promised to protect her even unto death. 
If I had died, and this same psychological 
result had been produced, she would 
have continued to love me, only more 
deeply ; and I should not have suffered, 
Annie would not have suffered, you 
would not be suffering. My death 
would have been a natural thing, a 
normal event which must happen some 
day anyhow; for which she would have 
been prepared, as we are all prepared 
for such calamities. Now—see what 
you have done! She loves you. Has 
she ceased to love me? What is there 
in store for to-morrow. Will this... 
what shall I call it—madness? it is not 
madness except to me—whatever it is, 
will z¢ pass away? What has been the 
fruit of our friendship, Steve? Isit not 
more bitter than had we been enemies ?” 
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No! Joe would not have said that, I 
thought, I was speaking to myself. 
“But how is this going to end,” I con- 
tinued, “I mean what is the use of 
sitting here in silence. Shall I answer 
him? shall I exonerate myself? Why? 
how would that serve us? If it had not 
been for my selfishness, my love of self, 
Annie would not have been afflicted by 
the Pharisaism that was latent in my 
blood. Poor, poor girl! poor Joe! He 
was right a moment since; what has 
been the outcome of all these years of 
friendship? It would have been better 
if we had died out there at sea.” 

Unconsciously I sat up in my chair 
and held out my hand. It was an awk- 
ward movement, and to conceal it I 
reached over for a cigar. Surely Joe 
would say something now. I looked 
toward him, but he did not seem to 
notice me. After a long while the 
clock struck the hour, and we both 
started; our eyes met and we felt em- 
barrassed. I dropped the butt of my 
cigar, picked it up, and threw it into the 
fire. Joe coughed, and I expected to’ 
hear him him speak now, but he merely 
looked at me—or rather past me, and 
repeated exactly as before: “Light a 
weed, Steve; they are good,” in the 
same colorless voice. 

By and by the clock struck again, and 
I rose to my feet with a shudder. “I 
think I must go, Joe,” I said. He fol- 
lowed me into the hall, and stood there 
while I put on my coat and took my 
umbrella. Then he opened the door 
and we shook hands, but neither was 
able to speak, and I went out. 

The light shone through the doorway 
on the brown steps,throwing my shadow 
ahead; as I stepped into it, it seemed 
to pitch headfirst into the darkness 
outside, and I stopped. My heart ached, 
and I longed to turn round once more. 

“Steve !” 

“joe!” 

I sprang up the steps with a bound, 
and our hands closed in an eager, nerv- 
ous grip. Then | turned resolutely 
and walked away. 

* * * * * 

Now it is written, and this chapter of 
my life is done. The ruddy morning 
sunlight is creeping over my table and 
the world outside says, “It is once 
more glorious day.” But when shall I 
feel again in my heart that “all things 
work together for good?” 
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MIDSHIP SECTION 
FIG. 1.—Nomenclature of a yacht's hull. 


EVER in the his- 
tory of yachting 
has a season 
opened with such 
brilliant promise 
as the present. In 
the autumn of 
1892 rumors of a 
challenge for the 
Amertca’s cup 
began to be 
heard from Eng- 
land, and at 
about the same 
time Mr. Royal 

Phelps Carroll, of the New York 
Yacht Club, announced his intention 
of building a sloop wherewith to cross 
the ocean and beard the British sea- 
lion in his briny den. By the mid- 
dle of December, correspondence con- 
cerning Lord Dunraven’s challenge 
for the America’s cup was well under 
way, the frames of Mr. Carroll’s yacht 
Navahoe were in position, and enter- 
prising American yachtsmen began to 
lay their plans for cup-defenders. Alli 
these proceedings have been conducted 
under the seal of profound secrecy, and 
although some of the yachts are afloat 
even at this writing, and most of them 
will have sailed their trial trips be- 
fore these pages can see the light, noth- 
ing is officially known about their mod- 
els, beyond the general dimensions of 
length, breadth and depth, as required 
by the conditions of the races. 

There is, however, such a widespread 
interest in yachting, and so many tech- 
nical terms are used in the public prints, 
that some account of the modern sailing 
yacht as she exists in this year of grace 
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(The plan is approximately that of Was/, a winning yacht of 1892.) 


cannot but prove interesting and in- 
structive to the general reader. The 
present century, it may be safely said, 
will witness before its close the highest 
development of the sailing yacht, as 
such. Steam and electricity are destined 
more and more to furnish the motive 
power for pleasure craft of all classes, 
though real lovers of the ocean will no 
doubt continue for all time to practice 
old-fashioned seamanship on the time- 
honored lines. 

Modern sailing yachts are, first of all, 
either cruisers or racers. Cruisers may, 
of course, race among themselves, and 
racers may cruise, if their owners like; 
but cruisers stand no chance with rac- 
ers as regards speed, and racers can- 
not compare with cruisers in point of 
comfort for passengers and crew. 

The first consideration of the in- 
tending yachtsman is the hull, since 
that is the foundation within which 
cabins and quarters are to be arranged 
and upon which the superstructure of 
spars, sails and rigging is to be reared. 
The services of a professional designer 
are usually called in where a new yacht 
of any size is to be built, though many 
amateurs have ideas of their own and a 
few are capable of turning out credit- 
able plans. It is not necessary here to 
go into an elaborate explanation of “ di- 
agonals,” “tables of offsets,” “theories 
of wave lines” and the like. Suffice it to 
say that modern practice has condensed 
the system of drafting plans to that 
given in Figures 2-3, showing broad- 
side outline, or “sheer plan,” of the 
schooner Fortuna, with half cross-sec- 
tions, showing the bow on the right and 
the stern on the left. The point where 














both coincide on the perpendicular 
line represents the midship section, or 
greatest breadth of the yacht.. Below 
is the half-deck plan. 

In a complete working drawing a sys- 
tem of intersecting lines and curves, 
carefully drawn to a scale, enables the 
builder to “take off” the exact dimen- 
sions of the design and reproduce it 
“size of life.” It is usual to make a 
half model on a small scale, as this fa- 
cilitates the work of construction, the 
measurements of one side being mere- 
ly reversed to give the other side. The 
rooms of the New York Yacht Club con- 
tain 289 models. For the most part they 
are half models, mounted upon polished 
wooden panels. 

Figure 1 is a side view of a yacht’s 
hull, with the principal parts marked. 

Of course the only limit to luxury 
and elegance in intcrior equipment and 
decoration is the depth of the owner’s 
purse, modified by reasonable or un- 
reasonable limitations of taste. There 
are those who affect the Spartan sim- 
plicity of the hardy sailorman, and others 
who give carte-blanche to the upholsterer 
and furnisher. Every man must needs 


be a law unto himself in this regard ; but 
it is well to remember in fitting out that 
everything is liable to get wet at sea. 












FIGS, 2-3.—Sheer plan, cross-section and half deck of the Fortuna. 


Sailing yachts naturally 
group themselves into 
schooners, yawls and “ single- 
stickers,” the latter somewhat 
awkward designation includ- 
ing sloops and cutters, which 
are hardly to be distinguish- 
ed from one another in rig. 

Webster gives “schooner” 
as a local Americanism, first 
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class launched at Gloucester, Mass., 
in 1713, but it is also traced by him and 
by more recent lexicographers to Dutch 
and Icelandic roots. 

ILandsmen are perhaps justified in re- 
garding schooners as very difficult of 
identification, since, aside from the fact 
that they may have from two to five or 
more masts, they may also be “topsail” 
schooners, which to the unprofessional 
eye are very like barkentines, brigs or 
brigantines. These diverse types, how- 
ever, are found mainly in the merchant 
service, and need not trouble the aver- 
age observer. The typical schooner 
yacht of to-day carries only two masts. 
The merit of this rig is that, as compared 
with a sloop or cutter approximately the 
same size, her spars are lighter, her sails 
smaller, and she can be handled by few- 
er men. Moreover, sail can be readily 
shortened by lowering the foresail in 
heavy weather. The principal disad- 
vantage is that two sails are not so good 
as one in the matter of driving power; 
hence a “single sticker” is almost al- 
ways faster than a schooner, if they are 
anywhere near the same size. 

The yawl has, so to speak, a mast and 
ahalf. She may be considered either an 
abbreviated schooner or an elongated 
sloop, the after part being occupied by a 
small mast and sail, called 
the “jigger.” It isa pretty, 
ship-shape, serviceable rig, 
handled with comparative 
ease by a small crew, and 
well adapted for cruising in 
open water, since sail can 
be reduced to a minimum 
simply by lowering the 




















applied to a vessel of this 








FIG, 4.—Sail plan of the schooner fortuna. 
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THE ROGERS’ SYNDICATE KEEL BOAT “THE COLO- 
nIA.”—Archibald Rogers and others, owners. Her- 
reshoffs, builders. Length over all, 124 ft.; water- 
line, 85 ft.; draft, 13 ft. 


mainsail and working ship under foresail 
and jigger. The yawl rig is not, as 
a rule, conspicuously speedy, though 
there are good sailormen who hold that 
it ought to be, and now and then an 
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“NAVAHOE”? CENTERBOARD CUTTER.—Royal Phelps 
Carroll, owner. Herreshoffs, designers and build- 
ers. Charles Barr, sailing master. Length over 
all, 134 ft.; water-line, 84 ft.; beam, 23 ft. 6 in.; 
draft, 13 ft. 

individual yawl gives a good account of 

herself in the races. 

Turn we now to the flyers par excel- 














lence, sloops and cutters that is (see™ 


page 188), for it is upon them that 
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THE STEWART AND BINNEY BALLAST FIN BOAT 
“PILGRIM.” —Length over all, 124 ft.; water-line, 
85 ft. 

interest chiefly centers this year, in 

view of the international races prom- 

ised on both sides the Atlantic—here, 

for the America’s cup, between Lord 

Dunraven’s Va/kyrie and some Ameri- 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES “ BRITANNIA.”’—Length over 
all, 125 ft.; water-line, 90 ft.; extreme beam, 22.6 ft.; 
“— 15 ft.; mainboom, go ft.; bowsprit outboard, 
15 ft. 

can representative not yet chosen; in 

English waters, between Mr. Carroll's 

Navahoe and whomsoever she may 

chance to meet. Sloops and cutters, 

as already remarked, are so much alike 
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above water in sails and spars, that 
they are hardly to be distinguished. 
Each has one mast ; hence they are gen- 
erally denominated “single stickers.” 
For plain sail each wears mainsail, 
topsail, staysail and working jibs. Their 
merits are that they carry their driving 
power mainly in one large sail, which, 
having no breaks, can be trimmed with 
greater nicety to make the most out of 
every breath of air and thereby obtain 
greater comparative speed. Their de- 
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THE MORGAN-ISELIN SYNDICATE CENTERBOARD 
OAT.--Herreshoffs, builders. Length over all, 126 

ft.; water-line, 85 ft.; draft, ro ft. 6 in. 
merits are in the necessity of larger 
crews to handle larger sail, more costly 
construction to meet heavier strains, 
and heavier spars for the same reason. 
The outlines given herewith may 
suffice to show the present tendency 
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THE PAINE DOUBLE CENTERBOARD FIN BOAT.—Gen. 
C. J. Paine and son, designers and owners. . Law- 
ley. builder. Length over all, 124 ft.; water-line, 
85 ft.; beam, 22 ft.6in.; draft, 13 ft. 6 in. 

toward long overhangs at bow and 
stern, introduced by the Messrs.'Herres- 
hoff in Gloriana and Wasp,* which were 
the winners in their respective classes 
last year and the year before. The new 
head-lines are not so pretty to look at 
as the clean clipper bow, but they give 
great buoyancy and appeal to racing 
yachtsmen as an efficient means to the 
desired end—namely, the ability to “get 
there.” The success of the G/oriana 
type was so marked in the smaller 
classes that its effect is seen in all the 
large boats of the present year. Official 
lines of the new boats are not to be had, 
but the foregoing outlines are believed 
to be approximately correct. 








LORD DUNRAVEN’S ‘“ VALKYRIE.”—Designed by 
Watson; launched April egth, 1893. Length over 
all, 126 ft.; water-line, 86 ft.; extreme beam, 20.6 ft.; 
draft, 16.6 ft.; mainboom, go ft.; bowsprit out- 
board, 16 ft. 


* See “The Evolution of the Forty-six-Footer ’’ in OUTING, April, May and June, 1892. 











launched May 1, 1893. Length over all, 218 ft.; 
water-line, 85 ft. ; extreme beam, 25 ft. ; draft, 14 ft. ; 
mainboom, 8s ft.; bowsprit outboard, 19 ft. 








For all that has been published pict- 
orially concerning the new yachts, on 
both sides of the ocean, the public 
is indebted to the Boston erald, 
which succeeded in some way in getting 
approximate drawings before any of its 
contemporaries. No doubt these are 
more or less guesswork, but official lines 
will not be published for months to 
come, if at all. 

It is curious to note how the English 
and Scottish designers have caught up 
the ideas brought out by the Herreshoffs 
in their last year’s boats. They gave 
us the overhanging stern years ago and 
we showed them the clipper bow. Then 
a few of our cutter fanatics swore by 
the vertical stem for a season or two, 
and next came a bit of real originality 
in the overhanging bow, which has car- 
ried all before it the present season. 

At first blush the proviso that a cup- 
challenger shall cross the ocean on her 
own bottom savors of fair-minded sea- 
manship, but, after all, it is not quite so 
fair as it seems. Obviously since the 
defender has not to cross the ocean she 
need not be constructed with a view to 
withstanding ocean gales, ‘The tempta- 
tion to make her just strong enough to 
hold together for the season’s races 
naturally presents itself to the enter- 
prising yachtsman. Heretofore all the 
cup-defenders have been able, stanch 
boats, but some of the outlines shown 
herewith represent distinctly unsea- 
worthy craft. . The Cup Committee will 
no doubt make their selection of a 
“defender” with something of this in 
mind, ‘True sportsmanship should in- 
fluence the selection, to defend the cup, 
of a boat capable of matching the 
Valkyrie in any weather. 

It is only within a generation that ship- 
designing has made any advance toward 
being an exact science. The former 
swift sailers owed their success to a 
combination of guesswork, good luck 
and seamanship, elements that cannot 
altogether be counted out, even by the 
accomplished designers of to-day. The 
conditions that surround the passage of 
a solid body through a fluid are so in- 
finitely complex that even in their sim- 
ple aspects they defy computation. 

Again, her immersed section when 
upright and on an even keel is of one 
shape, but when she is heeled over by 
the wind it is quite different. The in- 
dividual peculiarities of every boat are 
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therefore largely problematical and can 
only be learned by experience. The 
capable sailing master studies the idio- 
syncrasies of his boat as assiduously as 
a lover studies the whims and foibles 
of his sweetheart, but he labors under 
a signal disadvantage in that he cannot 
order from the florist or the jeweler 
the wherewithal to secure her smiles. 
At one time she is all complaisance, at 
another she sulks and acts as though 
she had tons of seaweed for outside bal- 
last. The skipper who can master these 
perplexing inconsistencies is naturally 
in great demand among racing yachts- 


‘men, and when an important race is 


“on” is an autocrat even to the mil- 
lionaire owner of the yacht. 

We may conclude here with a brief 
account of the “top hamper ”—the spars 
and sails—which furnish the pictur- 
esque as well, as the practical element 
in every sailing regatta. Allthe “sticks” 
that serve to support the sails and 
rigging are generically termed “ spars;” 
specifically they are masts, bowsprits, 
booms, gaffs, yards, and the like. Rig- 
ging is of two kinds: “standing rig- 
ging,” which is permanently in place, 
and “running rigging,” which serves 
to hoist, lower and generally control 
the adjustment of spars and sails. A 
complete list of all the appliances that 
go to the equipment of a sailing yacht 
might fill an “unabridged Webster.” 

In the press accounts of yacht races, 
terms are constantly used which are 
quite unintelligible to the average read- 
er. Many of these, chiefly in con- 
nection with construction and rig, have 
been explained in the foregoing pages, 
but a host of technicalities are thrown 
into print almost every day which call 
for further elucidation. It is impossi- 
ble to foresee all the interesting situa- 
tions that may arise in a given race, but 
some of them may, perhaps, be made 
reasonably clear to the non-seagoing 
reader. Let us construct an imaginary 
paragraph, after the manner of the 
yachting reporter, and then explain : 


The yachts all crossed the /z7e, close-hauled 
on the starboard tack, Beta \eading, and ¢o 
windward with Gamma.close astern. Gamma 
soon showed her superior weatherly qualities 
on the wind, outpointing, and at the same time 
outfooting, her rival. The wind presently 
shifted so that the yachts had it first abeam, 
then free on the guarter, and at last dead 
astern. Beta proved the better boat, run- 
ning and reaching. Spinnakers were set 
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during the latter part of the run down the 
wind, but the breeze freshened during the re- 
mainder of the race, bringing everybody down 
to all A/azn sazl for the thrash to windward 
on the homestretch. #e¢a proved better on the 
port than on the starboard tack, and, more- 
over, was lucky once or twice in having rzigh¢ 
of way and in being thus enabled to force her 
adversary to go about and lose time at critical 
points in the races. The two engaged in a 
luffing match at one time, but were called back 
by the imperative whistle of the judge’s boat. 
Of the two boats, Gamma is easily best off the 
wind, but Beta is so much better in the crucial 
test of windward work that she will probably 
te chosen as the cup-defender. 


So the account may go on with an 
infinity of terms, making everything 
clear to the nautical reader, but leaving 
the landsman hopelessly befogged. If 
we review the foregoing we may per- 
haps pick up a few useful hints. 

Line: An imaginary line on the sur- 
face of the water, usually defined by 
two boats at anchor, or by a boat and 
a fixed point on shore. When a boat 
crosses this line she is considered as 
having begun the race. 

CLOSE-HAULED: The position of a 
yacht’s sails when she is sailing as 
nearly as possible in the direction from 
which the wind is blowing. 

STARBOARD TACK: That is, with the 
wind blowing against the starboard, or 
right-hand side of the boat (converse 
of “ Port Tack”). 

To WINDWARD : That is, so that the 
wind reaches her first of all the fleet, 
and blows past her to the rest, her sails 
cutting off the wind from the others. 












WEATHERLY QUALITIES: The power 
of sailing weli when close-hauled. 

OvurpoinTinc : Sailing nearer than 
her rival to the direction from which 
the wind blows. 

OvutTrooTinc: Going more swiftly 
than her rival through the water. 

AsEAM: At right angles to the ves- 
sel’s course, or nearly so. 

Free: Somewhat astern, blowing 
over the quarter, or nearly so. 

QuarTER: See Figure 1. 

DEAD ASTERN: Blowing directly in 
the course that the vessel is sailing. 

SPINNAKER: See sail plan, below. 

Down THE wiIND: In the direction 
toward which the wind blows. 

PLAIN SAIL: Mainsail, staysail, work- 
ing jibs and gaff topsail. 

THRASH TO WINDWARD: Sailing against 
the direction of the wind by steering 
obliquely across its course, first on one 
tack and then on the other. (See “Star- 
board” and “Port.”) Called also “ tack- 
ing,” “ beating to windward,” etc. 

Ruwninc : Sailing directly before the 
wind, or nearly so. 

REACHING : Sailing with the wind at 
right angles to the course, or nearly so. 

Port Tack: That is, with the wind 
blowing against the port or left-hand 
side (converse of “Starboard Tack”). 

RicHT oF way: A vessel with a free 
wind must keep out of the way of 
one close-hauled on either tack, and 
a vessel on the port tack must keep 
out of the way of one on the star- 
board tack. 
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NAMES OF SAILS ON SLOOP YACHT. 


I, mainsail; 2, fore staysail ; 3, gaff topsail ; 4, storm trysail; 5, No.1 jib; 6, No. 
2 jib; 7, storm jib; 8, small jib topsail ; 9, sprit topsail ; 10, balloon jib 
topsail ; 11, balloon fore staysail ; 12, working jib topsail. 


- 














To co asout: To change from one 
tack to the other tack. 

LurFING MATCH: When one yacht is 
overtaking another and on the point 
of passing her to windward (see above), 
the overtaken yacht may prevent her 
doing so by luffing—z. ¢., going on the 
other tack, and thus, as it were, heading 
her off. When both yachts in such a 
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case sail away on the new tack it is 
called “a luffing match.” 

OFF THE WIND: Sailing free, running 
or reaching, as distinguished from ox 
the wind. 

WINDWARD worRK: Sailing “ close- 
hauled ” (see above) on alternate tacks, 
so as to make progress in the direction 
from which the wind blows. 


AN APACHE DANCE. 


N the snow-capped mountain the 
sun had set, and the shadows 
were growing deeper as Lieu- 
tenants G. and R. dismounted 

their horses at my tent. They had come 
to see Chirricahua dance. For days ex- 
citement had run high among the belles 
and beaux of the reservation. A grand 
dance was to be given by the Chirri- 
cahuas, and all the neighboring bands 
had been invited. The Nantan Encho 
had issued four beeves and ten sacks 
of flour wherewith to feast the dancers 
and their guests. The flour, under the 
graceful manipulation of a score of old 
squaws, had become soggy pancakes, 
heavy as lead, while the beef bubbled its 
requiem in the pots, or sizzled a sputter- 
ing dead march on the glowing coals. 
After supper we sit and smoke before 
the door of our tent. As the red light 
fades from the west and the glimmer of 
the stars through the leafless boughs 
alone remains to light the gloom be- 
neath the giant pine trees, the faint 
“Thum, thum, thum” of the Indian 
drums, echoing through the little valley, 
brings word that the dancers are assem- 
bling. Buckling our pistol belts under 
our coats, we are soon stumbling through 
the shadows of the pines, following the 
lead of some half-dozen scouts sent to 
escort us. Nearing the scene of the 
dance, we hear the droning sound of 
many voices chanting a doleful refrain, 
now rising to a shriek, now sinking to a 
moan. As it comes to us on the still 
night air, its music is more a wail for 
the dead than a waltz for the living. 
The din grows loud as we grope 
through the darkness. Lights flash in 
and out—Apache  will-o’-the-wisps — 
through the timber. A flash of flame, a 
din of drums, cries of children, laughter 
of women, shouts of men; one step 





more, and the wild scene is before us. 
We stand on the edge of a little clear- 
ing, from which the great pines seem to 
have stepped back to make room for the 
dancers. In dignified mood, swayed by 
the breath of the gentle breeze, they 
nod to each other across the way, and 
smile a welcome to the red children of 
the mountains. In the center of the 
clearing roars and leaps a great bonfire, 
fed with the trunks of fallen trees 
piled high upon it. Scattered here and 
there through the open, grouped about 
smaller fires, or preparing for the dance 
about the large one, are more than a 
thousand Indians, laughing, singing, 
dancing, telling a neighbor the latest 
bit of scandal, recounting a past experi- 
ence, joking, teasing, flirting. The 
Indian is said to be a stoic; see him at 
his merry-makings, and he is anything 
but stoical. The southern Indian, like 
his Mexican cousin, can so thoroughly 
drown all care for to-morrow in the joy 
of to-day that as a merry-maker he 
would cause his white brother to blush 
for shame. To-night he is at his best. 
All the world, his world, is at peace, and 
there is nothing to do but be happy. 
There is music to his liking, pretty 
girls in bright colors nod to him, the 
great fire flashes and leaps, roaring a 
song to a dance of its own. Over 
all, and dearest to his heart, rises the 
fragrant odor of the roasting meat 
crackling and sputtering on the coals. 
Ah! What more could an Indian want? 
Dressed in his best, he is out for a 
frolic. His costume is simple and does 
not require much time, with loss of 
temper, at the dressing-table. A pair 
of moccasins with leggins reaching to 
the knee, the omnipresent breech-clout 
girding the loins, a shirt of white cotton 
or calico, a colored cloth—red is a 
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favorite color—around his head, binding 
the long black locks, and it is finished ; 
for the women, moccasins, an underskirt 
of heavy cotton stuff for warmth, an 
overskirt, and waist of bright calico. 
Here and there among the men may be 
seen the dark blue soldier’s blouse of 
the Indian scouts. Nearly all, men and 
women, wear blankets in the Mexican 
fashion; but it being warm and a dance 
in prospect, some of the younger beaux 
have laid aside the blanket for its sister 
sheet, and thus tricked out, stalk ghost- 
like through the changing groups, con- 
scious of nothing so much as of their 
own fair seeming. 

“On with the dance; let joy be un- 
confined !” 

Our arrival is the signal for a great 
commotion. The din of the drum is re- 
doubled, fresh logs on the fire, sparks 
spring to the tree-tops, scattered groups 
break up, and around the central bon- 
fire is formed a semicircle. The danc- 
ers of the tribe are about to enter. 
Throughout the great Apache nation 
none are so renowned as the Chirri- 
cahua dancers. We,the honored guests 
of the evening, may seat ourselves on 
this fallen pine tree, the fire, with its 
not unwelcome warmth, in our faces; to 
our right is the ground for the dancers. 

While waiting for the dance entrance 
let us look around us. A line of strong 
faces ; large black, restless eyes spark- 
ling with excitement; hair, coarse, 
black, and falling to the waist; high 
cheek-bones; prominent noses; thin lips, 
closing tightly; bodies, straight as ar- 
rows, held well and gracefully on the 
hips ; small bones; legs and arms, free 
of surplus flesh, hard, brown, supple as 
steel, every movement showing ease 
and power. Such is the Apache, the 
wolf of the human race. Born in the 
cafions, raised in the mountains, he will 
go up a hill with greater ease than you 
or I godown. In this line of careless, 
laughing, happy children, stretching out 
from our left and right, back to the 
gloom of the timber, are men whose 
names would recall the memories of 
atrocities more dreadful than one should 
tell; names synonymous of blood and 
fire, of praying women disemboweled 
and tied alive to trees; babes, speared 
like little pigs, held shrieking and strug- 
gling aloft on the lances of their tortur- 
ers to roast in the flames of the burning 
“rancho.” Here is Benito, murderer 
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of Judge MacComas and his family; 
there Geronimo, square-jawed, surly, 
suspicious, his black, vicious eyes snap- 
ping and glittering in ever-ceaseless 
motion as he moves here and there 
among his warriors. Here is Clinae— 
“wants some tobacco for a cigarette.” 
His broad, pleasant face lights up with 
a smile as he gets his wish, and his 
hand is extended for a friendly “ How!” 
Ah me, Clinae! it has not been so many 
years since you, a boy of twenty, tracked 
your own father to his brush hut in the 
mountains, where you murdered him 
in his sleep and brought his head in 
triumph to the white man’s camp. Yes, 
Clinae, you shall have your tobacco ; you 
deserve it. At our feet sit a dozen or 
more old men of the tribe; before them 
is stretched a _ well-dried beef-hide, 
drawn taut to stakes driven in the 
ground. On this, with little sticks a 
yard or so in length, they beat in time 
and make a noise they callmusic. Back 
of these sit or stand the drummers; the 
drum is a sheet-iron kettle, over which a 
buckskin is tightly drawn. But here 
come the maskers! 

From the shades of the circling dark- 
ness, up through the lane of eager faces, 
bounds a supple human figure naked to 
the waist, smeared with paint, his wrists 
and ankles circled with strings of little 
bells; after him another and another, 
until ten. are in the light of our circle. 
All dress more or less alike. From a 
buckskin cap tied firmly onthe head 
rise two small sticks, to which are lashed 
two other sticks, forming a double cross ; 
from the cross hang bells and curious 
feathers, reaching to the shoulders of 
the wearers. Their faces are covered 
with masks of cloth, painted to symbolize 
a god or demon. Some of the maskers 
wear a buckskin jacket reaching to the 
waist, covered with beads, paint and 
feathers. Others, not so fortunate or so 
rich, content themselves with painting 
the naked body. The feet of all are clad 
in buckskin moccasins, with leggins 
reaching to the knee, and ornamented 
with great care in beads and paint. The 
dress of one dancer is an exception to 
the rule. His only garment is a breech- 
clout about the loins. From.the top of 
his head to the sole of his bare feet his 
body is painted white. In his hand he 
carries a club of white cloth stuffed with 
grass. From point to point he rushes in 
seeming rage, belaboring the children 





























who encroach upon the limits of the 
circle, while at his sallies of wit the old 
folks shout with laughter. The maskers 
have drawn near the fire, and forming 
a line before it, are dancing furiously, 
animated by the cries of the surround- 


ing crowd. Now here, now there they - 


spring; now up and down, their feet 
beating time to the music, while the 
little bells on their caps clash gayly. 
Faster and faster beat the drums, faster 
and faster spring the dancers ; wheeling, 
turning, charging, retreating, they dash 
now here, now there, stamping the 
ground, clashing their bells and clap- 
ping their hands in mad excitement. 
Above the din of the drums, the 
screams of approving friends and the 
hum of the medicine song is heard a curi- 
ous whistling call. Itis the love-song of 
the quail to his mate, which the dancers 
are cleverly mocking.* At intervals 
from the hill at our back, comes a 
shriek so weird, shrill and sorrowful 
that we shudder with fear of some un- 
known terror. It is a widow bemoaning 
the loss of her spouse. Until the har- 
vest moon comes again must she wail 
and tear her clothing for him that can- 
not hear. In unearthly, fiendish shriek- 
ing she can give a Banshee points. The 
music softens a little, and the shouts of 
approval are stilled as from the crowd 
of dancers a young warrior moves for- 
ward alone. Stooping nearly to the 
ground and dropping his hands to his 
sides, he struts, clucks, whistles and 
imitates the quail. Dancing around the 
ring, he challenges his foe to battle, and 
shows his love how brave he is. In turn 
follow all the dancers, strutting, whis- 
tling, crowing, but no word of song or 
speech escapes them. In turn they are 
cheered by their friends and return to 
their place in line, for the dance must 
go on all night. Little by little the 
spectators take part in the dance them- 
selves. Forming in line, men and 
women alternating and facing in oppo- 
site directions, they link arms; then, in 
time to the music, they move slowly 
a few steps forward, a few steps back, 
humming softly the harvest song. The 
dance is monotonous, a simple forward 
and back with slow step and shuffling 
gait; but there is in it something of 
stately grace, and it pleases these simple 
people of the mountains. It is growing 
late, well into the small hours of the 


*See ‘‘ Feathered Dancers” in OUTING for April, 1893. 
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morning. Our long fast and the sharp 
air of the forest bring the odor of the 
roasting meat sweet to our senses. 

Hello! What is that? Come, your 
pistol—quick ! there is trouble yonder ! 
Where the light fades in the shade of 
the timber three men are struggling. 
In an instant all is confusion. Rifle- 
barrels flash in the fire-light; sharp 
words of command sound in the low, 
guttural tones of the Indian sergeants. 
The scouts are forming. In their midst 
stands a prisoner, his arms pinioned to 
his sides, and his body trembling with 
hate and rage as he calls to his friends 
for rescue. We, looking out from the 
hollow square our scouts have formed, 
over the line of their deadly rifles held 
at “ready,” can see the flashing eyes. 
and dark, revengeful faces of a dozen 
Cibicu warriors preparing to attack. 
The fight will be hand to hand. We 
are not twenty feet apart. But they 
hesitate! We outnumber them two to 
one; besides, our scouts are of the 
people all about us, while the Cibicus. 
come from another tribe. A moment’s 
irresolution, then they scatter and dis- 
appear in the darkness. Our prisoner 
is Gar, renegade, murderer, desperado 
and deserter from his company of scouts. 
Twice has he escaped from prison, and 
for more than a year has eluded all 
efforts made to capture him. Knowing 
his boldness, and expecting that he 
would appear near the dance that night, 
a trap was set which caughthim. Rage 
and struggle and curse as he may, it 
avails him nothing; his friends are- 
powerless to aid him, and he will sleep 
to-night in irons under guard. 

Scarce thirty seconds have passed in 
this capture, yet the scene has changed. 
Women and children have disappeared 
as though by magic. Where athousand 
people danced and sang, stand scarce 
half a hundred warriors stripped to the 
waist for battle, their rifles and knives 
in hand. At the first sound of conflict 
this great gathering of people, inured 
to surprise and alarm, has melted into 
the darkness. Some may glance back 
from the cover of neighboring trees, but 
not a sound marks their going. The 
low murmur of the dying dance-fire, 
reaching here and there its ever-short- 
ening arms of flame, is not more soft 
than the footfall of the Apache as he 
hurries to his home in the mountains, 
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KINGS OF THE TROTTING TRACK.* 


turf the queens of that sport far 

outshone their male competitors, 

and from 1844, when Lady Suffolk 
trotted below 2:30, to July thirtieth, 1867, 
when Dexter, the brown son of Hamble- 
tonian 10, and Clara, by American Star, 
appeared upon the scene and defeated 
the champion record of 2:1934, not a 
member of the male sex was able, by 
the royal right of performance, to ascend 
the throne of the trotting track. 

Dexter was bred in that classic home 
of the trotting family, Orange County, 
N.Y. He was foaled in 1858 and when 
four years old was sold for $400. He 
was then broken to harness, but was 
exceedingly high-spirited and ran away 
on two different occasions, once when 
he was harnessed to a sleigh and once 
to a light road-wagon. When five years 
old he was sent to the stable of that 
prince of trainers, Hiram Woodruff, and 
after a short course of training he was 
driven a mile in 2:3134. He made his 
first public appearance at the Fashion 
Course, L. I.,on May fourth, 1864, when 
he was six years old. He then met and 
defeated Stonewall Jackson, General 
Grant and Lady Collins. On May sixth at 
the Union Course he again defeated the 
latter mare, and on May eighteenth, re- 
turning to the Fashion Course, he de- 
feated Shark and Lady Shannon, win- 
. ning the third heat in 2:30. In Novem- 
ber of that year he trotted a mile in 
2:234%, driven by Hiram Woodruff, who 
then pronounced him one of the equine 
wonders of the day. He began the next 
season — 1865 — triumphantly on June 
second at the Fashion Course by de- 
feating General Butler, winning the 
third heat in 2:24%. His next great 
achievement was to saddle against time, 
the mark to beat being 2:19. He won 
easily in the first attempt in 2:18%. 
The season of 1866 found him again to 
the fore, and on June fifteenth he met 
and defeated in straight heats the fa- 
mous Californian stallion George M. 
Patchen, Jr., Commodore Vanderbilt and 
General Butler. On July second he again 
met the Commodore and the General, 
and in a desperate battle of five heats he 
was again the conqueror. Dexter was 
lame that day, but he fought out the 


ie the early history of the trotting 


battle to the bitter and triumphant end, 
as one who Saw it said “with the stub- 
born endurance of a bulldog and the 
unyielding valor of a game-cock.’ The 
year 1867 was one series of triumphs. 
In it he achieved the kingship of the 
trotting turf, and having been bought 
by Robert Bonner for $35,000, was re- 
tired from it. On May twenty-eighth 
he met Lady Thorne (2:184%) at the 
Fashion Course, and he distanced her ir 
the second heat. On July thirtieth he 
defeated Brown George and running 
mate in 2:2134, 2:19 and 2:21 4%, and thus 
defeated Flora Temple’s time of 2:1934, 
and at Buffalo, N. Y., on August four- 
teenth, he trotted the great match of his 
life,when he lowered his record to 2:17%. 

In his four seasons on the turf Dexter 
won forty-nine races and defeated the 
best horses on the track, and it is the 
opinion of the veteran trainer, Budd 
Doble, who drove him in the majority 
of his great races, that with the im- 
proved tracks and appliances of to-day, 
were the great horse here and in his 
prime, he would be just as invincible as 
he was a quarter of a century ago. 

Dexter was an exceedingly nervous 
horse and therefore got the character of 
being bad-tempered. He had a great 
objection to strangers, and would not 
permit them to come into hisstall. For 
his groom, Peter Conover, he manifested 
the greatest affection, and he was al- 
ways welcome to his stall. A pecu- 
liarity of Dexter’s was that in passing 
through the streets of a city, if he had a 
boy on his back he would always be on 
his best behavior, but if led he would 
be in a bad temper. 

In the ranks of the trotting kings are 
two plebeians of the most obscure origin. 
They are Occident (2:16%) and Rarus 
(2:13%). The former was by an unknown 
horse called Doc, and Occident was his 
only son that had speed. Even that 
speed was discovered by accident, and 
the earlier years of Occident’s life were 
spent in drudgery and toil. Senator 
Stanford discovered him by accident, 
andon September seventeenth, 1873, at 
Sacramento, Cal., he trotted a mile in 
2:1634, which tied the record which 
at that time Goldsmith Maid held, and 
he divided the honors with her till on 


*See “Queens of the Track,” OUTING for May, 1863. 
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July sixteenth, 1874, when she trotted in 
2:16 and destroyed his dual honor, 


Rarus was the son of Conklin’s Ab- 
dallah, a horse of unknown pedigree, 
while his dam was Nancy Awful, a 


mare with no pretentions to fashion- 
able lineage. He was homely, nay ! even 
ugly, and, with the exception of a certain 
rough look of power, gave no sign of 
becoming, for a time, the recognized 
champion of the trotting track. He was 
foaled in 1867. His first victory on the 
track was on August bwonty-titmt, 9 1874, 
and his fastest heat was in 2:45 2. 
Such a performance gave little promise 
of future greatness. In 1875 he won four 
races, and in his last victorious effort of 
that season he trotted the second heat 
in 2:2034. In 1875 he added nine win- 
ning events to his score, but in the 
following year he was almost invincible, 
as he won nineteen races, defeating, 
among others, the famous Goldsmith 
Maid, Great Eastern, Hopeful and Lu- 
cille Golddust, the leading stars of the 
track at that time. In 1878 he was suc- 
cessful in thirteen events, most of them 
against time, and on August third of 
that year, at Buffalo, N. Y., he achieved 
the highest honors by trotting in 2:13, 
thus defeating the then reigning queen 
of the gait, Goldsmith Maid, whose 
record was 2:14. At the close of his 
turf career he was bought by Robert 
Bonner, of New York, for the princely 
sum of $36,000, and was relegated to 
that gentleman’s stables of fine road- 
sters, which may aptly be called the 
home of the retired monarchs of the 
trotting track. 

It may be safely asserted that no truly 
great race-horse, either trotter or thor- 
oughbred, ever lacked true courage. 
Rarus possessed this grand quality toa 
conspicuous degree. He was not by 
any means what would be called an 
affectionate horse, yet he had one ecom- 
panion that he would fight for. This 
was a Scotch terrier dog called Jimmie, 
which was given to John Splan at 
San Francisco, and the young dog and 
the great horse became fast friends. 
They could not bear to be parted, and 
manifested extreme joy when reunited. 
When the horse went to the track the 
dog went also, and on his return to the 
stable Jimmie would climb up on the 
horse’s fore-legs, while Rarus would 
bend his head and give him an affection- 
ate caress. 


_wire. 
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It was on August third, 1878, that Ra- 
rus tore the crown from the brow of Gold- 
smith Maid, but he was not destined to 
retain it long, for on October twenty- 
fifth, 1879, the bay gelding, St. Julien, at 
Oakland, Cal., trotted in 2:1234 and suc- 
ceeded to the regal honor, St. Julien 
was born in 1869 and was by Volunteer, 
he by Hambletonian, while his dam 
was Flora by Harry Clay. He was a 
horse of immense speed, but he will 
hardly rate with the greatest horses 
of the trotting track, although during 
the eight years he was actively engaged 
he won twenty-five races. He was suc- 
ceeded by Maud 5. on July thirteenth, 
1880, who, with the exception of one 
day, remained queen from that time till 
the autumn of 1891. The monarch of 
one day was the black gelding Jay- 
Eye-See, as game and true a performer 
as ever made merry, metallic music as 
he swept down the homestretch to the 
Jay-Eye-See was by Dictator, 
dam Midnight by Pilot, Jr. His prog- 
ress was rapid. He was born in 1878, 
and when four years old he obtained a 
record of 2:19, at that time the best 
record for a four-year-old. When five 
years old he trotted in 2:1034, and this 
remained a champion record up to 1891. 
Jay-Eye-See is the last of the absclute 
kings of the trotting track. 

There was until very recently a well- 
defined belief, the reasons for which, 
however, were not apparent, that entire 
horses were not as liable to develop ex- 
treme speed as those of the neuter or 
opposite sex. The experience of the 
past two years has exploded this idea, 
and a glance at the holders of this 
championship will show that they rank 
close to the throne in speed honors. 
When Goldsmith Maid was queen with 
a record of 2:14, the mighty Smuggler 
trotted in 2:154%. That record remain- 
ed at the head of the sire’s list up to July 
fourteenth, 1884, when Phalas trotted 
in 2:1334. On September thirtieth, 1884, 
Maxie Cobb reduced the record to 2:13 4%, 
where it remained till October eleventh, 
1889, when the three-year-old Axtell 
placed the record at 2:12. In 1890 Nel- 
son reduced it to 2:1034 and in 1891 the 
sires made a triple triumph, for Nelson 
trotted in 2:10, Allerton in 2:09%, Palo 
Alto in 2:0834, and the two-year-old 
colt Arion in 2:1034. If the time of 
these last five champion sires is com- 
pared with the five fastest mares or the 
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five fastest geldings, it will be found 
that they lead the latter, and their rapid 
rise to the front rank forms an interest- 
ting chapter in recent turf history. 

Nelson is one of the handsomest 
horses on the turf. He was foaled in 
1882, at Waterville, Me., and was raised 
in that State. He is by Young Rolfe, 
dam Gretchen by Gideon ; second dam 
by Black Hawk. When three years 
old he trotted in 2:2634. He was in re- 
tirement in his fourth year, and when 
five years old he obtained a record of 
2:214%. He was not on the turf in 1888, 
but in 1889 he made a brilliant campaign 
and obtained a record of 2:14% ina 
race. In 1890 he reduced this record to 
2:1034, and on September seventeenth, 
1891, in a match against time at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., he trotted in 2:10. His 
record of 2:11, made at Kankakee, IIL, 
on September twenty-sixth, 1890, gave 
him the championship, defeating as it 
did the 2:12 of Axtell, and when he re- 
duced his time to 2:10 it looked as if he 
had made his title secure ; yet he only 
held it for two days, as on September 
nineteenth his young rival Allerton 
trotted in 2:09 4%. 

The dead monarch Maxie Cobb re- 
tained the stallion championship from 
September thirtieth, 1884, to October 
eleventh, 1889, when he was succeeded 
by the three-year-old colt Axtell, who 
on that date, at Terre Haute, Ind., 
trotted to a record of 2:12, and thus 
secured dual honors. The performance 
gave him the three-year-old champion- 
ship and crowned him the stallion king 
at all ages. 

The history of Axtell and his owner 
has all the charm of a romance, and 
the vivid series of facts in their joint 
career to the ultimate climax equal the 
best efforts of fiction. His owner was 
a young telegraph operator at a small 
town in Iowa at a meager salary. He 
had a legacy of a few thousand dollars, 
and, in connection with a small dairy 
farm, conceived the idea of breeding a 
few trotters. At a fashionable stock- 
farm he bought a brown mare, which 
was evidently thought worthless by her 
owners, for $150. She was not fashion- 
ably bred, though she had good blood 
in her veins, as she was by Mambrino, 
Boy, a son of Mambrino Patchen. He 


decided to mate this mare with a son of 
George Wilkes, and his means being 
limited, he selected William L., one of 
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the youngest sons of that great sire. 
As a two-year-old, Axtell trotted in 2:23. 
When three years old he reduced his 
record to 2:12. What is still more re- 
markable is the fact that the ex-tele- 
graph clerk was his own trainer and 
driver. He gave the great colt all his 
preliminary training, drove him in all 
his races, and the severity of his meth- 
ods and the enormous amount of work 
which he gave him caused the ablest 
trainers on the turf to predict his early 
breakdown. But, strange to say, the 
failure never came, and the marvelous 
colt went from o e victory to another, 
until he achieved his final one, after 
which he was sold for $105,000, at that 
time the highest price ever paid fora 
horse of any breed. It is a signal 
commentary on the prosperity of the 
turf that his stud fees, in less than three 
years, have more than covered the cost 
of his purchase, and that in the ordinary 
course of nature he will for many years 


‘to come bring in a large revenue to his 


owners. 

When C. W. Williams sold Axtell 
(2:12) for $105,000 he declared that he 
had a better horse in his stable left. 
The world simply laughed, but Aller- 
ton’s performances the year after Axtell 
was sold gave the assurance that his 
owner’s statement would have a public 
realization. On July fourth, 1890, at 
Independence, Ia. he trotted in 2:18 
and 2:163%,. At Terre Haute, Ind., on 
October ninth, he defeated Ketch and 
Dick Smith in 2:20, 2:17% and 2:15%, 
and at Independence, Ia., on October 
thirty-first and November first, he trot- 
ted in 2:14 and 2:13% respectively, and 
retired for the year with the last record 
and the four-year-old stallion champion- 
ship. In 1891 he opened the campaign 
on July fourth, at Independence, by re- 
ducing his record to 2:13, and at the 
same place on July thirty-first he placed 
it at 2:124%. On August twenty-ninth 
he again defeated the watch by trotting 
in 2:11, andon August thirty-first he 
trotted in 2:10. - This performance gave 
him the all-aged stallion championship. 
On September seventeenth Nelson tied 
this record at Grand Rapids, but on 
September nineteenth, at Independ- 
ence, Ia., Allerton again lowered his 
record to 2:094% and resumed the undi- 
vided honors. 

It was eminently fitting that these 
two great horses should meet again, and 




















on October eighth, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., they competed for a purse of 
$10,000. The first heat was won by 
Nelson in 2:13, but the next three went 
to Allerton in 2:14%, 2:15 and 2:16%. 
His last great battle was at Lexington, 
Ky., when he met and defeated the bay 
horse Delmarsh (2:11%) for a purse of 
$8,000. He did it in straight heats in 
2:13, 2:15 and 2:1534. Noother horse 
at five years of age can show such a 
marvelous record, and though he only 
held the all-aged championship for a 
few weeks, he will live in the annals of 
the trotting turf as one of its greatest 
heroes, 

The grand series of magnificent as- 
saults against the ramparts of time made 
by Nelson and Allerton in the summer 
and autumn of 1891 had concentrated 
upon them the attention of the trotting 
world, Though separated by hundreds 
of miles, their efforts against the watch 
were practically races against each oth- 
er for championship honors, and fully 
equaled the interest created by their con- 
flict at Grand Rapids, Mich. So absorbed 
was the public in these performances 
that the arrival of Palo Alto (2:12%) 
at the new kite track at Stockton, Cal., 
passed almost unnoticed. But the cheers 
which greeted Nelson on September 
seventeenth when he trotted in 2:10, at 
Grand Rapids, and which proclaimed 
Allerton’s triumph in 2:09 4% on Septem- 
ber nineteenth, at Independence, had 
barely ceased to be, when over the 
Rockies came the opening notes of Palo 
Alto’s coming triumph. Palo Alto, the 
name of Senator Stanford’s world- 
famous stock farm, was given to the son 
of Electioneer and Dame Winnie by 
Planet because he represented exactly 
his owner’s theory of scientific breeding. 
Senator Stanford believes that as the 
thoroughbred is the highest speed pos- 
sessor, and the only original source of 
extreme speed, it can only with certainty 
be obtained from him. In order to 
utilize this speed at the trot, he be- 
lieves in using trotting sires and 
thoroughbred dams, depending upon the 
sire to impress upon the offspring the 
trotting instinct and action, while the 
mother endows it with the high courage, 
the fine form and the superb speed of 
her race. Palo Alto was born on Feb- 
ruary fifteenth, 1882. From the day that 
Senator Stanford stamped him with the 
mark of confidence by giving him a 
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name which he had previously refused 
permission to be used in the nomencla- 
ture of any of his equine aspirants to 
fame, he never lost faith in the eventual 
triumph of his favorite. An ailing leg 
and a defective hoof were obstacles 
hard to overcome. When victory was 
confidently anticipated, defeat came, 
but the Senator’s confidence never wa- 
vered, and it was at last rewarded by a 
record which won for his favorite the 
throne of his race. 

The public career of Palo Alto is one 
long series of grand speed efforts. As a 
two-year-old he made a public trial of 
2:2334, but obtained no regular record. 
He spent his third year in retirement, but 
when four years old he burst upon the 
trotting arena as a star of the first mag- 
nitude. He made the long journey in 
1886 from California to the East, was 
entered in a series of races against aged 
horses, and in the nine events in which 
he started won eight. At the close of 
the season of 1886 he retired with a 
record of 2:204%, made in the sixth heat 
of a postponed race. The years of 1887 
and 1888 were spent in retirement, but 
his trainer, Charles Marvin, did not 
neglect him, and in 1889 he made a 
campaign in California which placed 
him in the front rank of trotting sires. 
He won all his races, five in number, 
defeating such game horses as Direct, 
Bay Rose, Lilly Stanley, Franklin and 
Don Tomas, and in his last appearance 
for the season, at Napa, Cal., on Novem- 
ber sixteenth, he trotted against time 
and attached 2:1.4% to his name. This 
performance placed him within one- 
quarter of a second of the champion- 
ship, at that time held by Axtell. In 
1890 he again came East, seeking fresh 
fields to conquer, and his series of vic- 
tories were, as in his four-year-old cam- 
paign, interrupted by only one defeat. 
He showed his heels to the most noted 
champions of the free-for-all class, in- 
cluding Jack (2:12), Rosalind Wilkes 

2:14%), Susie S. (2:15%), and Houri 
oe but he closed the season with- 
out reducing his record of 2:12, and 
outside the select circle of his friends 
it was generally believed that he had 
reached the limit of his speed. His re- 
ply to the skeptics and his vindication 
came in 1891. On October twenty-first 
he trotted at Stockton, Cal., in 2:11. 
On October twenty-seventh he reduced 
his record to 2:10. On November third 
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he trotted in 2:09%4, and on November 
seventeenth he achieved his crowning 
victory by trotting in 2:0834. By that per- 
formance he equaled the record of Maud 
S., and though half a second behind the 
queenly record of Sunol (2:08%), he had 
passed the champion record of Allerton 
(2:09), and thus held the champion- 
ship of his sex. It was a signal tri- 
umph for the great California states- 
man, philanthropist and breeder that 
both the queen and king of the trotting 
turf should have been bred and owned 
by him, and the glory was enhanced by 
the fact that they were both bred on 
the lines of a theory which he had been 
enabled to carry out to so magnificent 
a realization. It is safe to say that 
the successful termination of none of 
the gigantic business plans which have 
made Senator Stanford one of the fore- 
most millionaires of the land ever gave 
him a tithe of the pleasure and pride 
which he derived from the final triumph 
of his equine king. It is deeply to be 
regretted that Palo Alto did not live 
long to enjoy his owner’s triumph. 

The marvelous development of breed- 
ing science and the perfection of the 
modern system of training have their 
crowning proof in the two-year-old stal- 
lion Arion,who on November tenth,1891, 
trotted a mile at Stockton, Cal., in 2:1034. 
The performance was at once a surprise 
and a revelation. Arion was born at 
patrician Palo Alto, his sire being Elec- 
tioneer, while his dam was Manette, a 
daughter of Nutwood, whose dam was 
also the mother of Maud S. (2:0834). The 
reader will see at a glance that he came 
by his speed honestly, for he came of a 
regal race. Arion made his debut on 
the turf on August eleventh at San José, 
Cal., in a stake for two-year-olds, when 
he defeated Sabina and Rosiras in 2:31 
and 2:25%. At the same track on Oc- 
tober twenty-first he reduced his record 
to 2:14%, and on November tenth he 
trotted in 2:1034. He was bought short- 
ly afterward by J. Malcolm Forbes, of 
Boston, for $125,000. As his record 
transcends that of any colt of his age so 
his price is greater than ever paid for a 
colt of any breed. As a three-year-old, 
Arion trotted in 2:10%, and has thus 
added the three-year-old colt champion- 
ship to his list of honors. 

The brilliant trotting season of 1892 
was rapidly drawing to its close before 
the slightest expectation was aroused 
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that the championship record held by 
the dead Palo Alto would be passed. 
Many grand young sires had won phe- 
nomenal races. They had performed 
over the same tracks upon which Nancy 
Hanks, the trotting queen, had made 
her superb series of fast miles from 2:09 
to 2:04. They had the benefit of bicycle 
sulkies and the best drivers, but no 
monarch appeared among them able 
to pass the 2:083%, which marked the 
gravestone of the California champion. 
But it is the unexpected which happens, 
and as the compilers of turf statistics 
were preparing to sum up the records 
of the year the young Lochinvar, 
Kremlin, came out from the East to do 
battle for the trotting crown, while on 
the Golden Slope the bay stallion Stam- 
boul began a series of magnificent ef- 
forts to win the same honor. 

The law of nature, that like begets 
like or the likeness of some ancestor, 
receives a strong indorsement in the 


‘performances of the young stallion 


king Kremlin. He was foaled in 1887 
at that famous and historic stock-farm 
Woodburn, Kentucky. He is by Lord 
Russell, a full brother to the ex-queen 
Maud S. (2:0834). His dam was Even- 
tide, by Woodford Mambrino; second 
dam, Vara, by Hambletonian; third 
dam, Venus, by American Star. 

That Kremlin should trot, and trot 
fast, was certainly foreshadowed in 
every branch of his ancestral tree. 
When Kremlin was two years old he 
was bought by William Russell Allen, a 
wealthy gentleman with vast business 
interests in St. Louis, Mo., but whose 
residence is at his native place, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Mr. Allen had decided to 
establish a model stock-farm at Pitts- 
field, and Kremlin was selected as one 
of the future lords of the harem. He 
received a short training preparation as 
a three-year-old, and was sent to Chi- 
cago, where he trotted in the 2:22 class 
against a strong field of aged horses. 
He won the fifth and sixth heats in 
2:2244 and 2:234%, and he would almost 
to a certainty have won the race had 
not the word “go” been given as he 
was on a break. At Lexington, Ky., 
October ninth, he trotted a public exhi- 
bition mile in 2:1834. His fourth year 
was spent in retirement, but at the ter- 
mination of his stud engagements in 
1892 he was shipped to Meadville, Pa., 
and at once went into active training. 




















He soon showed marvelous speed, 
which warranted the belief of his 
friends that the championship was 
within his grasp. At Boston, on Au- 
gust twelfth, and at Hartford, on August 
twenty-fourth, he was defeated, but 
from that time on his career was a 
grand series of triumphs. The great 
racing triumph of his career occurred 
at Lexington, Ky., October tenth, in the 
Transylvania stake. Not only had this 
stake attracted thirteen of the greatest 
trotting campaigners on the turf, but 
representative horsemen from all sec- 
tions of the continent were there to 
see the contest. Among the starters 
were Nightingale (2:10%), Little Albert 
(2:104%), Greenleaf (2:1044), while the 
majority of the contestants had records 
below 2:15. Kremlin won in straight 
heats in 2:11%, 2:13 and 2:1134. From 
Lexington Kremlin went to Nashville, 
Tenn., where he trotted against time, 
till he had achieved the stallion cham- 
pionship. On November fifth he trotted 
in 2:08%,and on November twelfth 
in 2:073,; November twenty-first, in 
2:084%, and November twenty-fifth, two 
miles in 2:09 each. At Montgomery, 
Ala., on November twenty-ninth and 
December first, he trotted again in 2:09. 
These seven miles are faster than any 
stallion has ever trotted over a regula- 
tion track, and his performances, age 
considered, outrank in excellence any 
of the long line of his illustrious prede- 
cessors. He is the five-year-old stallion 
champion. He is the regulation track 
stallion king. He is, by the decision 
of the American Trotting Register As- 
sociation, the holder of the stallion 
record. When it is borne in mind that 
his time record is 2:0734, and his race 
record is 2:11%, his immense superi- 
ority must at once be admitted over 
past holders of the crown. In less than 
two months, from September seven- 
teenth to November twelfth, like a veri- 
table equine Napoleon, Kremlin had 
emerged from the ranks of mediocrity, 
had traversed half a continent, had met 
and defeated the flower and pick of the 
grand army of the trotting turf, and 
had then carried the war into the 
realms of old Father Time until he cap- 
tured the throne and won the title of 
king of the trotting turf. 

Kremlin as a colt would not strike the 
eye of the horseman who wanted to buy 
a showy, stylish animal. He is a dis- 
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tinct type, and once seen will always 


be remembered. In the stable he is 
phlegmatic and good-tempered, and, 
like the well-bred equine gentleman 
that he is, does not allow any little mat- 
ters to disturb the calm serenity of his 
nature. This, however, is in distinct 
contrast to the cyclone of power and 
speed which he becomes in a race. He 
is a horse that likes company. When 
Kremlin began his famous journey from 
Hartford to the West in 1892 a cat was 
his companion in his car and the two 
became great friends. At Nashville, 
Tenn., the cat was lost and Kremlin 
evidently missed his feline friend. The 
experiment was tried of putting in 
his stall a little half-bred fox-terrier, 
and aclose friendship has been the 
result. 

Stamboul* did not burst like Kremlin 
upon the trotting horizon with the 
.apidity of acomet. While Kremlin in 
less than two months ascended from the 
edge to the zenith, Stamboul was eight 
years in climbing to the proud pre-emi- 
nence of the king of his class. He was 
foaled in 1882 at San Gabriel, Cal., and 
is by Sultan, dam Fleetwing, by the 
mighty Hambletonian. His dam Fleet- 
wing was avery handsome mare, and 
she not only gave her son an inherit- 
ance of beauty, but she also endowed 
him with the speed of her famous family. 
Stamboul made his debut on the trot- 
ting turf when two years old, winning a 
stake race in straight heats in 2:37% 
and 2:314%. Asa three-year-old he re- 
duced his record to 2:26%. In his fourth 
year he was again to the fore, and re- 
tired at the end of the season with a 
record of 2:23. When five years old he 
came out as a campaigner of the first 
class, making a record of 2:174%, in a 
race at Stockton, Cal., on October first, 
1887, which he won, defeating a good 
field. The year 1888 witnessed his 
greatest race triumphs. At Los Angeles, 
Cal., August eighth, he met the fast bay 
gelding Arab and defeated: him in 2:15, 
2:17% and 2:1634. Twelve days later, 
at San Francisco, Cal., he defeated the 
fast stallions Woodnut and Antevolo, 
and on October twenty-fourth over the 
same track he made a record against 
time of 2:1434. At that date he was 
only one second behind the stallion 
championship. 

Stamboul’s efforts since 1888 have 


.* For portrait see frontispiece. 
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been exclusively against the watch. He 
had become the property of the late W. 
S. Hobart, of San Mateo, Cal., who paid 
$50,000 for him, -and who only per- 
mitted him to be trained in the autumn, 
after his stud duties were over for the 
season, At Napa, Cal., November six- 
teenth, 1889, he trotted in 2:124%, but in 
the same year the wonderful Axtell had 
trotted in 2:12. In 1890 he reduced his 
record to 2:11, and for the second time 
he lost the prize by a quarter of a 
second, for in that year Nelson, the 
pride of Maine, had become champion 
with a record of 2:1034. The year 1891 
was conspicuous in the history of Stam- 
boul, from the fact that it was the first 
in his trotting career that he did not re- 
duce his record. But it was simply a 
long wait prior to the rising of the cur- 
tain upon a brilliant climax. On Octo- 
ber twenty-second, at Stockton, Cal., he 
reduced his record to 2:104%, and five 
days later he trotted in 2:08%. No- 
vember ninth he went in 2:08, and on 
November twenty-third knocked an- 
other half second off, trotting in 2.07%. 
Unfortunately, while there is no dispute 
as to the genuineness of these wonder- 
ful performances, the technical rule 
which requires that time performances 
must be made at a regular trotting 
meeting at which there shall be at least 
one purse or stake competed for each 
day, was violated, and as a consequence 
the American Register Association has 
declined to recognize them. But to the 
great body of the public this will make 
no difference. They will recognize in 
Stamboul the marvelous horse who 
first trotted a mile in 2:07%, and the 
beautifully proportioned animal who 
combines in himself the ideal qualities 
of the American trotting roadster— 
beauty, endurance and speed. 

An elaborate treatise on the laws of 
breeding would be impossible in this 
article, but the same salient facts which 
were noticeable in the lineage of the 
queens of the trotting turf are equally 
observable initskings. Dexter, through 
his sire Hambletonian, traces direct to 
Messenger in the male line. St. Julien 
was the most distinguished son of Vol- 
unteer, and the latter was one of the 
greatest speed-producing sons of Ham- 
bletonian. Axtell is by William L., and 
he by George Wilkes, who was the great- 
est of all the sons of Hambletonian, and, 
judged by all standpoints, the most 
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prolific reproducer of extreme speed at 
the trot. Allerton is by Jay Bird, an- 
other son of George Wilkes. Palo Alto 
and Arion are by Electioneer, son of 
Hambletonian. Kremlin goes direct to 
Hambletonian. Rarus is an exception 
to the rule, and is the sole illustrious 
plebeian in the roll of honor who had 
not the pride and circumstance of a 
patrician equine lineage. Nelson and 
Stamboul, on the side of their dams, 
also receive the rich, red tide of the 
blood of Hambletonian. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that in the 
equine as well as in the human race 
the mother has an enormous influence. 
The Hambletonian sires have an in- 
vincible record, but the honor of the 
royal records of their produce must be 
shared with the daughters of American 
Star, Pilot, Jr., the Clays and Morgans, 
Mambrino Patchen, and last, but by no 
means least, the thoroughbred dams 
and granddams whose names appear in 
the tabulated pedigrees of all these 
heroes of the trotting turf. 

What is the ultimate limit of trotting 
speed is a question often asked. When 
Lady Suffolk trotted below 2:30 the 
breeders of that day directed their ener- 
gies more to breeding a race of horses 
which could trot at that speed with cer- 
tainty than with any great expectations 
of producing animals which would go 
faster. When Flora Temple trotted in 
2:193%4 it was loudly proclaimed that the 
limit had been attained. Dexter's 2:17% 
and Goldsmith Maid’s 2:14 proved that 
the race was still in progress, and 2:10 
was then confidently declared to be the 
golden mark, but that has now been 
passed, and with the record at 2:04 
the trotting world is prepared to see it 
still further reduced. The ideal of to- 
day is the reality of to-morrow, and the 
steadfast believer in the 2:00 trotter 
may possibly see his dream realized. It 
is an admitted fact that quarters have 
been trotted in thirty seconds—exactly a 
2:00 gait. We have thus already an 
animal which is endowed with the 
requisite speed. Is it not within the 
regions of reasonable probability to this 
speed, scientific breeding will add the 
sustaining force and the intelligent 
courage which will enable the horse 
who can trot a quarter in thirty 
seconds to maintain the same marvel- 
ous flight of speed throughout the en- 
tire mile? DEXTER. 

















CANOE-POLING FOR FISH IN 





THE 





CASCAPEDIA. 


BY R. F. HEMENWAY. 


OLING a canoe is not unlike pad- 
dling one, in some respects. The 
propulsion of a canoe with a sin- 
gle-blade paddle of the ordinary 

beaver-tail type is an accomplishment 
unique in itself. Combined with the 
impulse which gives the craft her on- 
ward motion is a peculiar lateral thrust, 
given near the end of the stroke, to 
correct the deflection caused at the be- 
ginning of the stroke. Whether the 
force be applied amidships, or whether 
the paddler sits well aft, using the gun- 
wale as a fulcrum, a peculiar twist must 
be given to the paddle, that the canoe 
may not be pushed away at right angles 
to the desired course. Skillful paddlers 
frequently so apply their energy as to 
merge the two motions in one, apparent- 
ly, making it difficult to discover where 
the one phase of the stroke begins and 
where the other ends. A musical, laugh- 
ing gurgle comes from under the bow, 
while the canoe glides steadily onward 
without deflection to either side per- 
ceptible to the casual observer. It is 
the poetry of motion. The windmill 
movement of the double blade is me- 
chanically effective, but it never has the 
grace and beauty that mark the action 
of the skillful single-blade paddler. 
Both methods fail, however, in as- 
cending swift streams and sharp pitches, 
Canoeists may say that they have nouse 


for means or knowledge by which to do- 


such work. They always cruise down- 
stream. That is well. Better canoe 
down-stream than not canoe at all. But 
many charming spots can be reached 
only by going up-stream. The majority 
never see them, because it is impossible 
to reach them by paddling, and the ma- 
jority do not know how pretty and how 
effective is the art of poling—or, as our 
English cousins call it, “punting,” 
though properly the latter term is ap- 
plied to “ punts” rather than canoes. 
The best polers I ever chanced to see 
were a father and son, guides of the 
government reservation on the Casca- 
pedia River, in the province of Quebec. 
The elder was a big, red-whiskered and 
brusque Scotch-Irishman. He was the 
leader of the party of guides employed 
by the Government Company on the 
river during the salmon season. He 
had “guided” the notabilities of the 
Canadian royal house for many years, 





and was a cool critic of the fly-casting 
and rod-handling abilities of Lord Duf- 
ferin, the Marquis of Lorne and of 
Lansdowne. ‘The event upon which he 
staked his reputation, however, was the 
capture of a fifty-pound salmon by the 
Princess Louise, while she was a pas- 
senger in his canoe. He was modestly 
tentative about the details of the inci- 
dent, but he repelled with considerable 
indignation the intimation that he 
hooked the fish for her. He had, of 
course, imparted to her, as his pupil, 
something of the enviable art with which 
he himself cast the fly, but he stoutly 
declared that the royal lady hooked and 
killed the fish, one of the largest salmon 
ever caught with fly in any country. 

The poling which these men do in 
canoes is merely an incident of their 
vocation as guides. But without this 
means of canoe navigation it would be 
impossible for them to stem the heavy 
current of the river, or to follow so skill- 
fully as they do the lightning rushes of 
theangrysalmon. Noriver on the globe 
has yielded such royal sport as the Cas- 
capedia, Fed by lakes and springs 
in an almost untrodden wilderness of 
mountain country north of the St. Law- 
rence, the Cascapedia flows about sixty 
miles almost due south, and placidly 
spreads its brown waters out over the 
sands of Maria Bay, an arm of the great 
Bay Chaleur, which washes the southern 
coast of the Quebec peninsula. 

To distinguish it from another stream 
of the same name, further down the 
coast, the river is called Grand Casca- 
pedia. In many senses it is a royal 
stream. In it had been killed the larg- 
est salmon ever taken with fly, until 
Mr. R. G. Dun, of New York, eclipsed 
it a few years ago with a fish of about 
sixty pounds. The record had, up to 
that time, been held by ex-President 
Chester A. Arthur, with one of some- 
thing over fifty pounds. Under the 
roof at Woodman’s, a rambling group 
of farm-buildings about ten miles up 
the river, have been gathered some of 
the choicest spirits in all the angling 
fraternity. Among them, beside Mr. 
Arthur and his son, were George Daw- 
son, until his death the editor of the 
Albany Evening Journal, and “ Uncle” 
Thad. Norris, of sainted memory. On 
a little knoll, overlooking the river, the 
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Marquis of Lorne built a cozy lodge, at 
the foot of the government water; and 
about five miles further up-stream, 
where the noisy, brawling Escuminac 
brook comes tumbling through a deep 
gorge to join the great river, is the 
Lansdowne cottage. 

The Cascapedia is wide, deep, and 
swift. Its water-shed is very steep; 
pitches and long riffles abound ; rocks 
are plentiful. The utmost strength of 
two men is necessary to pole a canoe 
up the current. Their implements are 
iron-shod poles about ten feet long, gen- 
erally made from young spruce, stripped 
of bark and well seasoned. Where the 
current is slow the iron butts ring in 
unison on the pebbles with a regular 
rhythm, born of a method as well de- 
fined and systematized as if the crew 
were using paddles on an easy, down- 
ward slope. The stern-poler does the 
steering. Working on the starboard side 
of his craft, for instance, he stands with 
left foot advanced, generally astride of 
a thwart. The pole is allowed to slide 
easily through his left hand perpendic- 
ularly into the water, abreast of the 
point where he is standing and close 
to the gunwale. The canoe glides for- 
ward as pressure is exerted. At the 
same time the right hand grasps the 
pole about a foot above the left, and, as 
the craft still moves onward, the left, in 
its turn, is lifted to the end of the pole. 

The situation then is this : The pole is 
at an angle of, say, forty-five degrees, its 
butt resting on the bottom, three to four 
feet astern. Now the steering is done. 
In a final push an impulse to the right 
or left is given, forcing the bow in-shore 
or out, as desired. The pole is acting 
ag, a lever. To force the canoe to star- 
board the right arm is rigid while the 
left pulls upon the pole, using the stiff 
arm as a fulcrum; to go to port the 
left arm is rigid while the right pulls 
upon and curves it inward. These 
movements are modified to some extent 
by the degree of muscular force exerted 
by the legs and feet, an action too sub- 
tle for practicable analysis, Speaking 
generally, the course is directed by force 
applied laterally in connection with the 
final push. 

I have sat for hours in the bottom of 
the canoe, comfortably ensconced on a 
tent or a bundle of blankets, watching 
the regular automatic movements of 
these men. They prefer water three to 
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four feet deep. This keeps the canoe 
near the river’s brink, often brushing 
the bank so closely as to permit the 
snatching of a flower in passing, a dip 
with ready cup into a spring, or a 
glimpse of startled mink or muskrat as 
hedives under the canoe. Ata “pitch” 
they work alternately. Approaching it 
in an eddy, the shelter of every rock or 
snag or bar is sought. Beside aroaring 
fall of four to six feet I have seen the 
canoe and its load held steadily in place 
with only a slight strain on the pole, 
while the bow almost touched the moss, 
green and trickling with moisture, that 
fringed the water-worn ledge. Slowly 
and cautiously the bow was forced out 
into the current. One poler pushed 
while the other searched for a hold on 
the slippery rocks. Progress was 
measured by inches. Every cleft in the 
rock was tried for a hold; advantage 
taken of every eddy. A pole slipped 
on the slimy bottom. Down went the 
canoe? No! A skillful stroke lodged 
the soft iron butt on the rock and she 
was stopped. Then up again, slowly 
but surely, and finally the canoe glided 
out on the broad “ apron,” where, at the 
head of every rapid, the water seems 
gathering itself for the downward 
plunge. 

A few years ago a gentleman on this 
river killed a twenty-pound salmon with 
an eight-ounce trout-rod. -Only the 
consummate skill of his guides enabled 


‘him to do it, and he was generous enough 


in relating the circumstance to award 
them all the credit. They had thrown 
over the killick at the foot of a well- 
known rapid, to enable the angler to 
whip the pool below. This was in the 
middle of the forenoon. The fly was 
taken by the salmon at the first cast, 
and the fish was well hooked; the reel 
shrieked an alarm as he made for the 
foot of the pool before any one in the 
canoe fully realized the situation. The 
guides advised the fisherman to drop 
the tip of his rod and allow the fish to 
part the casting-line, but he was ex- 
cited and determined upon capture. 
Fortunately the fighting tactics of this | 
particular salmon were of one general 
character—he was bound to go down- 
stream, and down-stream he _ went, 
repeatedly emptying the reel of line, 
and practically towing the canoe and 
its occupants. The guides plied their 
paddles vigorously. Their only hope 











of saving the game lay in easing the 
strain on the line until he was exhaust- 
ed. The fish was plucky and so were 
the men. Soon the guides were as 
much absorbed in the contest as their 
“gentleman.” As against the usual 
length of one hundred yards of line, they 
had only fifty ; and as against a salmon- 
rod of sixteen to eighteen feet in length, 
they had a split bamboo of eleven feet. 
It was an unequal struggle. Once the 
guides arrested the downward flight of 
the canoe midway on a long rapid as 
the fish doubled upon them, and poling 
back to the head of the swift water, 
turned him again down-stream. The 
capture was finally completed, but the 
trees were making long shadows across 
the stream before the gaffer, from the 
canoe, slipped his hook under the silvery 
king, and he was ready to be taken in 
out of the wet. 

They had followed him nearly nine 
miles down the river, and six hours had 
sped since he first ran the line off the 
reel, with the feathery lure fast in his 
upper jaw. 

I was not anxious, while using a trout- 
rod on the Cascapedia, for a salmon rise. 
Sea-trout were abundant and hungry. 
I have heard and read many learned 
dissertations on the identity of the sea- 
trout, but, for my part, I have failed 
to discover any difference between him 
and his land-locked congener, save in 
color. There certainly are no struct- 
ural differences. When fresh run, the 
sea-trout has a black back, in which the 
vermiculatory marking, though visible, 
is almost obscured, while the sides and 
belly are glistening silver. Old river- 
men say that after a few weeks’ stay in 
fresh water these characteristics are 
considerably modified; that the back 
becomes gray and the vermilion spots 
appear on the sides. 

More interesting to the sportsman, 
however, is the fact that when they run 
up the rivers after a freshet or a high 
tide they are the gamiest creatures of 
their inches that swim. They appar- 
ently goupinschools. I found sucha 
school, late one afternoon, a few miles 
above the Lansdowne cottage. Every 
pool and riffle in a reach of about two 
miles seemed alive with them. In 
weight they were from a pound anda 
half to two pounds and ahalf. One fly 
was all that it was advisable to use in 
this heavy, rushing water, with such 
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vigorous fighters. Salmon-fishing at 
that time would have been out of the 
question, for the fly would hardly flut- 
ter to the water before it was seized 
with ravenous eagerness. 

An hour sufficed to net about thirty, 
but afterward, as we floated over likely- 
looking pools in the gathering gloom, 
a baker’s dozen more were added by the 
use of a white miller for a stretcher and 
a midge for dropper. This was by way 
of experiment. I reeled up and said 
enough, Just as the full moon, shoul- 
dering the sun away, was making 
ghostly, dancing shadows on the water 
with the spruces, one of the guides drew 
the landing-net under a double catch of 
silvery-sided beauties, weighing about 
a pound and a half each. 

I have seen trout brought in to 
Kineo, at Moosehead Lake, and at the 
Upper Dam on the Rangeley Lakes, 
literally by the hundred weight, but 
never saw a handsomer lot of fish than 
these. Fish of triple their weight would 
not give half the work in killing in still 
water that is given by the sea-trout of 
the Cascapedia. Even the phlegmatic 
guides admired them. They put them 
in the ice-house on the Lansdowne 
property that-night, and the next day 
distributed.them among the settlers on 
the river banks lower down. 

Before leaving the river I persuaded 
my companions to teach me something 
of their art of poling acanoe. I found 
it desirable to make all the movements 
with deliberation, with certainty, and 
with steadily-balanced effort. A sudden 
or too-vigorous shove might cause one 
to lurch overboard, or a similar disaster 
might occur by the pole sticking in a 
muddy spot on the bottom. Subse 
quent trials have resulted in skill enough 
to occasionally attempt a moderate 
rapid, or to relieve the tedium of a 
struggle on a broad river against a head 
wind. 

The secret of success lies primarily 
in the manner of dropping the pele— 
with the left hand, if poling on the star- 
board side ; with the right, if facing the 
port side. Then get the art of lifting 
one hand above the other as the craft 
moves forward, permitting three dis- 
tinct grips. Lastly, conquer the mystery 


of the final push wherewith the steer- 
ing is done, and you may master one of 
the most useful accomplishments of the 
wide-awake canoeman. 











THRO’ THE 
HEN you came thro’ the 
meadow, May, 
At golden mark of noon, 
? Low laughter echoed all away 
Across the fields of June ; 
7, The buttercups their amber bowls 
Brimmed full of summer sun, 
£3.37 And drank until the thirsty souls 
18 so a Were tipsy, every one! 
‘3. 4 “Ss ‘The bluebells rang a merry cheer 
When you came thro’ the meadow, dear ! 





































When you came thro’ the meadow, May, 
You spoiled the daisies’ naps ; 

Beneath their faces, round and gay, 
They tied their ruffled caps, 

And bobbed queer little downs and ups, 
Pretending to be shocked 

At jolly, tipsy buttercups, 
That swayed and reeled and rocked. 

The happy news spread far and near 

When you came thro’ the meadow, dear! 


BY WAKEMAN 


T is a well-known fact amongst an- 
| glers that when a big trout once finds 
a convenient pool he will stick to 
it for a long time. Here he will 
live, growing fat and lazy, but quick to 
resent the approach of any other trout 
intruder. If he should be caught, his 
place is then taken by the next largest 
and strongest trout in the stream. 

Some time ago I was spending the 
summer at Ralston, Pa., within easy dis- 
tance of several good trout streams, one 
particularly fine one, the Lycoming 
River, running right past the door. 
This stream was spanned by a railroad 
bridge, and, as usual, under the bridge 
was a broad black pool. Here lived a 
big trout—a regular old whale. Season 
after season he made this pool his head- 
quarters. We all knew him by a white 
scar that showed plainly on one side of 
his head. We had all fished for him 
time and again, and every newly arrived 
angler wasted more or less time trying 
to coax him with the various flies in 
his book, and now and then he had been 
tempted, but with a dart among the 
bowlders up-stream or into the roots of 
the bushes that line the brook, he would 
tear loose in a moment. Then for a 
day or two you could see him in his 
accustomed spot with a fragment of 
silkworm gut streaming from his 
mouth. But he evidently would soon 
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MEADOW. 


When you came thro’ the meadow, May, 
The saucy bobolinks 

Flew “nga the primmest hawthorn spray 
With wicked little winks ! 

The plumy grasses nodded too, 
And rustled with delight, 

To think that one so sweet as you 
Should pass within their sight. 

The dimpled brook laughed silver clear 

When you came thro’ the meadow, dear ! 


When you came thro’ the meadow, May, 
The bees, with golden spurs, 

Went jingling down the flowery way 
Among the purple burs ! 

A royal, jocund butterfly 
Bent low on blazoned wing, 

And kissed the beggar-roses shy— 
Forgetting he was king ; 

For they—and I—longed to be near 

When you came thro’ the meadow, dear! 


FLORENCE May ALT. 


TeOUT. 
HOLBERTON. 


find a dentist to relieve him of that, 
and presently would be floundering 
about as fine as ever. He had a very 
narrow escape from a disgraceful end 
one day. I wasstanding on the railroad 
bridge watching a couple of youngsters 
snaring suckers, when suddenly, with 
an exultant yell, they hauled up that 
big trout. I made them put him back 
again, but it was a close shave for the 
old trout that time. 

Shortly after, I had an angling friend 
from the city come up for a day’s fish- 
ing; so I had to let my sketching go and 
put in a whole day with the trout. We 
started the morning after his arrival, 
bright and early, down the Lycoming. 
I was fishing along quietly, now and 
then reeling in a beautiful, glistening 
trout, when I heard my friend hurrying 
up behind me. I turned around and I 
saw he was very much excited. His 
eyes were fairly bulging out of his head. 
“Oh, Holberton!” he exclaimed, “I 
have seen the biggest trout I ever saw 
in a stream in my life; he was at least so 
long! (holding his hands about two feet 
apart) and I should think he would 
weigh fully three pounds!” I said, “I 
know what you saw—one of those big 
suckers in that hole under the railroad 
bridge.” “It was not a sucker; suckers 
don’t rise to flies. This fellow threw 
himself half out of water. I am going 











back to try him again.” And back he 
went; while I kept on through the 
“Sugar bottom,” famous for big trout, 
past Frozen Run, until at noon I came 
tothe mouth of Pleasant Stream, another 
good water, that has its source ten or 
twelve miles back in the wilderness. I 
took some fine fish out of the big pool 
at the mouth of Pleasant Stream. 
Feeling hungry, I gathered some bits 
of dry wood and built a fire. By the 
time that had burned down I had 
cleaned my fish and had a bottle of claret 
cooling in the stream. I took half a 
dozen trout, seasoned them well and 
wrapped them up in a piece of buttered 
paper and that in a wet newspaper, and 
buried the whole bundle in the red-hot 
ashes. When my friend Grannis joined 
me the fish were done. People who 
have never eaten trout on the stream, 
cooked this way, have something to look 
forward to. Uncle Thad Norris taught 
me this on Broadhead’s Creek, over at 
Jim Henry’s. The only objection to it 
is that it spoils one for the fried trout 
that one gets indoors. Grannis said 
nothing about the big trout, so I took it 
for granted that he was still in the water; 
but .we did enjoy our fish and claret 
under the trees, with the whole of Ly- 
coming County for a dining-room, and 
for music the song of the wood-robin 
and hundreds of other sweet-throated 
warblers. Great patches of pink laurel 
and purple violets furnished us flowers 
in abundance for our table, and no honest 
angler could ask for more. While sit- 
ting there, smoking our pipes, I was 
startled by a loud splash close under 
the bank where we were sitting. lI 
peered over cautiously, and there I saw 
a fine twelve-inch trout in a little hole 
that had been made by the action of the 
water. I drew back slowly and told my 
friend what I had seen, and advised him 
to go up-stream a few rods and to cast 
carefully over him. This he did, and, 
almost the first cast, the trout took his 
tail fly, a queen of the water, and Gran- 
nis was dancing around in the shallows, 
calling out “ What shall Ido with him?” 
The big trout in the mean time was 
keeping up a good fight on his end of 
the line. “Keep cool,” I said, “and reel 
up,” and inside of five minutes I had 
my landing-net under the fish, and it 
was flopping around on the wild flowers. 
“Well!” said Grannis, as he wiped the 
sweat from his brow, “wasn’t that bully, 
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and is not that a beautiful fish? He 
will go fully a pound, but he is nothing 
to that one I saw up the stream this 
morning.” Slowly, in the lovely after- 
noon, we fished back and arrived at 
supper-time with our creels well filled 
and with appetites that would have 
caused a less good-natured landlord to 
look glum. 

A few days later my friend returned 
to New York, and the big trout was for- 
gotten. The law at that time forbade 
trout-fishing after August fifteenth. 
One dark, showery afternoon, a few 
days before the close of the season, I 
started out to try for a few trout, which 
I needed as models to finish a picture I 
was painting. Among other favorite 
spots, I visited the pool under the rail- 
road bridge. After considerable hard 
work I managed to secure half a dozen 
fair specimens, and was about turning 
back, when I thought, as it was quite 
dark under the mountains, I would try 
one cast more with a bright fly; so I se- 
lected a No. 8 white winged coachman 
and a fresh ledder, and tried it once 
more. Just below me a newly fallen 
tree laid close over the water, and a 
lucky cast dropped the coachman well 
under its branches. There was a sob 
and a big bell in the water. I struck 
sharply, and thought to myself “I’ve 
gothim!” I felt it at once, and knew 
that I was fast to that big trout. Slowly 
and grandly he sailed up-stream, fortu- 
nately without the other flies hooking 
to the fallen tree. What a monster he 
looked, with his dorsal fin cutting 
through the water! He seemed too 
dignified to show much fight, but 
pulled strongly, and I was afraid to put 
too much strain on him. For fifteen 
minutes (and it seemed to me an hour) 
he kept me on the anxious-seat, but at 
last I got the landing-net under him 
and the big trout was mine. I had my 
boy with me, carrying a pail, so I 
plumped him in and hurried back to 
the hotel, where I put him in a big 
washtub under the spring. Here he 
lived for some time, the wonder of the 
village, and so at last I had caught the 
big trout I had been hoping for for 
years. He was seventeen inches long, 
and weighed two pounds plump—a 
royal fish for a mountain stream, though 
not equal to a Rangeley monster. Still, 
I have yet to catch a larger one, and I 
have been trout-fishing for many years 
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AND PRESENT. 


BY S. SCOVILLE, JR. 


OTHING is of more interest to 
modern athletes than the com- 
parison of the world records of 
to-day with those of past gener- 

ations. At first sight many of them 
seem to have been lowered but little, if 
at all, and the comparison seems to sup- 
port the pessimistic view of the degen- 
eracy of the modern man in muscle 
and endurance. 

But a close investigation does not 
sustain this ; the reputation of many of 
the renowned champions of the middle 
ages, and even of the last century, 
comes down to us heightened and in- 
creased by the lapse of years. It seems 
only reasonable to suppose that the 
modern athlete, reared under vastly 
improved hygienic conditions, and 


trained and equipped for his specialty - 


by all the discoveries and appliances of 
modern science, is a better man, physi- 
cally, than his ancestors, reared in 
medieval discomfort and squalor. 

The redoubtable wrestler, John Ridd, 
the hero of Blackmore’s story (who was 
an actual character), in spite of his enor- 
mous strength, terrible “ clutches” and 
“holds,” if we could conceive of his 
being transported to the modern arena, 
would probably make but a sorry show- 
ing before Muldoon or some of the 
other modern champions of the wrest- 
ling-ring. Or what chance would the 
boxers Figg and Mendoza, with their 
feeble “chop blows,” “triple feints ” 
and awkward right-handed positions, 
have with Corbett or Fitzsimmons, with 
their tiger-like method of fighting? 
And yet in 1710 Figg was the champion 
ofthe world and left the ring without 
losing a battle, while Mendoza, one of 
the few pugilists on record of Hebrew 
descent, was considered a wonder of 
science and skill. A modern pugilist 
would smile at the pictures in the old 
numbers of Loxriana representing Men- 
doza in fighting position, with right foot 
forward and both arms bent side by 
side, in what seems a ridiculously awk- 
ward position, but which he assured 
his numerous pupils was the only “right 
and gentlemanly attitude.” 

Probably never since the palmy days 
of Greece, when every young man was 


an athlete, and by law was compelled to 
spend a greater part of his youth in the 
gymnasium, and when to win the laurel 
or parsley wreath of the Olympic or 
Pythian games was considered the 
highest honor of a.lifetime, has so much 
attention been paid to athletics as in 
our time and country. 

It is of course, for the most part, im- 
possible to compare the performances 
of the Grecian games with those ot to- 
day. Probably, however, they equaled 
us, as centuries of athletic training 
under the most favorable conditions, 
climatic and otherwise, and with the 
greatest incentives for success, would 
naturally result in a very high degree 
of perfection. The great race of the 
Olympic games, for which most of the 
competitors trained nearly four years, 
was once the length of the “stadium,” 
or about two hundred yards, closely 
corresponding to our modern two-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-yard dash; besides this 
there was the “diaulos,” or double 
course, nearly equaling our quarter- 
mile, and a distance race, or “do- 
lichos,” of a little over three-quarters of 
a mile, with several very sharp turns. 
In these races, of course we have no 
idea of the time, but it was probably up 
to our modern standard, for we read of 
several instances of winners, in the dis- 
tance race, dropping dead as they crossed 
the tape, and being buried in state with 
the coveted laurel wreath. 

In the broad jump, there is the tradi- 
tionary record of Phayllus of Croton, 
which would closely approximate fifty- 
six feet in modern measurements. This 
wonderful leap was made with weights 
(termed “halteres”), and, it has been 
surmised, from a spring-board take-off, 
though no mention is made of such in 
the classics. In the longer runs, too, we 
have actual data on which to base our 
comparison. Euchidas of Platea, who 
came to find at Delphi the sacred fire 
necessary for the sacrifices to replace 
that which the Persians had quenched, 
is reputed to have made the journey 
and returned on the same day. The 
distance was one thousand stadioi, or 
about one hundred and fifteen miles (or, 
to be exact, 114.91 miles). Our best 




















modern record for twelve hours is that 
of George Littlewood, an English pe- 
destrian, who covered eighty-nine and a 
half miles in that time; and when we 
consider that Littlewood used a level, 
covered track, while the Greek had to 
traverse the mountainous districts of 
Boeotia and Phocis, the modern record 
shrinks to nothingness in comparison 
with this wonderful feat. 

In sheer strength probably America, 
which derives its population mostly from 
Teutonic and Celtic sources, nations al- 
ways famous for size and strength, can 
boast of better records than the best of 
the Grecians. We read of the athlete 
who could shoulder and walk off with a 
full-grown ox, and this exploit was sung 
and spoken of for centuries throughout 
Greece. But the biggest ox that ever 
took a prize at an agricultural show 
never weighed over 1,500 pounds, while 
Jefferson, at Clinton, Mass., succeeded in 
lifting with hands alone a dead weight 
of 1,571% lbs., while Louis Cyr, the 
Canadian, has pushed up with back, 
arms and legs the enormous weight of 
3,563 Ibs. 

So much for some of the feats of an- 
tiquity. Coming down to more modern 
times, it may be instructive to compare 
some of the track records existing then 
with those of our present athletes. In 
1844 George Seward was the English 
champion for the hundred yard dash, 
and was credited with 9% seconds. Our 
present record of 9g 4-5 seconds is held 
by John Owen, of the Detroit Athletic 
Club; but dash records made fifty years 
back are not usually very satisfactory 
as to accuracy and exactness. Timers 
often snapped their watches from the 
report instead of the flash of the pistol; 
flying starts were allowed; the tracks 
were not always exactly level, and rec- 
ords made with a high wind at the run- 
ner’s back were allowed. So Mr. Owen’s 
modern record is probably really better 
than that of the professional. Johnson, 
Bethune and Murphy, of our present pro- 
fessionals, are all credited with having 
done 9 4-5 seconds, while many persons 
still think that Carey’s performance on 
the Princeton track of 9% seconds should 
be allowed. In the 440-yard run, Reed 
held the English record in 1868 of 48% 
seconds, Myers has equaled that in 
America, on a quarter-mile track, while 
on a straight-away course Wendell Baker 
has done 4734 seconds, and Downs has 
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made 47 2-5 seconds, though his record 
was not allowed. In the half-mile the 
modern record is far superior to that of 
the sixties. McKinstrey, the Scotch 
champion, then held the record at 1.56%, 
the English record at present is 1.54 2-5, 
held by Cross. Dohm holds the Amer- 
ican record at 1.54%, while a profes- 
sional, Hewitt, holds the Australian of 
1.5344, made, however, on a straight- 
away track,while the others were all done 
on a quarter-track. In the mile, W. 
Richards, the Welsh champion, and W. 
Lang, of Manchester, the celebrated 
long-distance runner, ran a dead heat in 
4.174%, which long stood as the world’s 
record, until, in more recent years, at a 
race at Stamford Bridge, W. G. George 
put it down to 4.1234, where it still 
stands as the professional record of the 
world. It may interest mile runners to 
know that the first half of this wonder- 
ful mile was made in 2.01 4-5, and sev- 
eral of the timers present fancied that 
their watches must have become sud- 
denly fast. Before becoming a profes- 
sional, George did the mile in 4.18 3-5, 
the present world’s amateur record, and 
he also holds the American record of 
4.21 2-5, made in 1882, which Conniff, 
the Manhattan champion, equaled in 
1891. The further one goes beyond the 
mile the larger do the old professional 
records loom up in comparison with 
modern performances. 

Lang did two miles in 9 min. 11 sec. 
The nearest approach to that in our day 
is George’s record of 9.17 2-5, while 
Willie Day holds our American record 
of 9.32 2-5. For three miles, Harding, 
an American, holds the professional rec- 
ord of 13 min. g 1-2 sec. 

Cannon, a Scotch professional, has 
made the nearest approach to this by 
doing 14 min. 19g 1-2 sec., while the Eng- 
lish amateur record is held by Kiddle- 
white, at 14 min. 29 3-5 sec., and the 
American by Day, 14 min. 39 sec. 

Jack White’s record of 24 min. 4o sec. 
for five miles, which supplanted the rec- 
ord of Jackson, the “American Deer,” 
still stands unapproachable. Sid Thomas, 
the great English amateur runner, has 
come the nearest to it by covering the 
distance in 25 min. 7 sec. White also 
did seven miles in 34 min. 45 sec., and 
any man that has ever made a mile in 
less than five minutes will appreciate 
the wonderful endurance of White, 
which enabled him to cover seven miles, 
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averaging under five minutes for each 
mile. 

In walking, the modern records are 
far ahead of the old professional ones. 
In 1868 Nuderwood held the world’s 
record for the one and two mile walks— 
7 min. 7 sec. and 15 min g sec. respec- 
tively. Murray, the famous “ Cinders,” 
now holds the amateur records for these 
events, having covered the distances in 
6.29 3-5 and 13.48 3-5. So, too, in high 
jumping, pole vaulting and weight 
throwing we are far ahead of the old 
records. The one hundred and twenty 
and the two hundred and twenty yard 
hurdle races did not exist in the sixties, 
athletes devoting their time to jump- 
ing five hundred high hurdles (3 ft. 6 in.) 
ten yards apart (Priestly 1 hr. 15 min.), 
and other long-distance performances 
requiring endurance rather than speed. 
In the running broad jump a surprise 
awaits the collaborator of old records, for 
in the schedule of the 1868 records kept 
by Jack Goulden, a famous trainer of 
his time, we find J. Howard put down 
as the champion of England with a jump 
of 29 feet, which apparently dwarfs 
Reber’s and Fry’s record of 23 ft. 6 1-2 
inches. But, on further investigation, 
we find that the jump was made with 
weights from a raised take-off. 

To summarize concerning the old 
and new records—we find that in all 
the field events and in the track events 
through the mile we are far superior to 
our grandparents. 

Many plausible theories have been 
advanced to account for the undeniable 
facts that the long-distance records of 
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such men as White, Jackson and Lang, 
made some thirty years ago, have never 
been even approximated to since. 

But the true explanation of this 
seems to the writer not to be the de- 
generacy of the times, but to consist 
largely in the change in public senti- 
ment regarding these races. 

Twenty years ago five and ten mile 
runs and seven-mile walks were con- 
sidered much more exciting than the 
shorter events. But the tide of public 
opinion has turned, the two and three 
mile runs have been taken off the list’ 
of events at nearly all the great meet- 
ings, while the five and ten mile runs 
are almost unheard of. People that 
will come in crowds to see famous 
sprinters in a hundred-yard dash, and 
go wild with excitement over a close 
finish or a dead heat, yawn through the 
long drawn-out runs. Consequently, 
few and fewer athletes train for events 
requiring a vast amount of work and 
natural endurance to be successful in, 
and if it were not for a few energetic 
cross-country clubs, long-distance run- 
ning would soon become one of the lost 
arts. 

Then, too, the improvement in the 
construction of tracks and the intro- 
duction of spiked shoes, innovations 
which’ would affect the shorter runs 
more materially than the distance per- 
formances, must be taken into consider- 
ation. Thirty years ago most of the 
records were made on grass or on or- 
dinary trotting tracks, and a shoe with 
spikes in the bottom was a thing un- 
known. 


TO EDWIN BOOTH. 


S one sad.prince holds in his hands a skull 
As tenderly as it had golden strands 
And were blue-eyed, so at thy reverent hands 
Most worthless baubles are no longer dull, 
But take a wondrous luster not their own ; 
While diamonds cut by one of long ago 
So richly shine as he alone could know 
His precious jewels one day would be shown. 


Like to a zephyr freighted with a spice, 

New and most strangely sweet that wanders by, 
So steals a phantom thought before our eyes, 

Born of our love for that which will not die; 
For such alone, dear Booth, for such as thee, 
Through the dark years he wrought so wondrously. 


EuGENE FELLNER. 
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A Story OF THE WHEEL. 


BY JOHN 
2 HERE are “bi- 
H kers” and “bi- 
kers.” There are 
many young men 
who ride the 
wheel for speed 
only. Their sole 
anxiety is to 
cover as much 
ground as possible. They 
care not for pretty vistas, 
smooth lawns, a fine elm, 
a line of distant purple 
hills; an old well and 
mossy crane above it — 
not they! They look nei- 


ther to the right nor to the left. They’ 


lean forward, their eyes glued to the 
path before them. They speed along 
like mad, and run over children, old 
ladies and dogs with a calm indifference. 
These young men are the “ scorchers.” 
They have a great deal to say of the 
great “Zimmy's” fast mile, of the great 
Jones, who scours the hills and sandy 
plains of Jersey at lightning speed. 
They talk like jockeys of race-tracks 
and how to turn fast “corners.” Will 
the fast Englishman, Smith, beat all 
our American cracks at Springfield? 
Heaven forbid! They are pale, thin, 
overtrained, anxious men — the scorch- 
ers—and are full of scorn for the or- 
dinary rider. They pass him as a thor- 
oughbred passes a coacher. They rode 
to Tarrytown in three hours, to the Mas- 
sapequa in four. Of these sporting 
wheelmen we have no story to tell. 
Then there are the “makers’ ama- 
teurs,” a set of professional advertisers 
who go about the country celebrating 
their owner’s wheel. If they win a race 
it was the superior steel and ball-bear- 
ings of the great “Robinson” wheel 
that did it, and humbler_ scorchers 


buy thenceforth of Robinson, until the 
Snooks Company’s wheel wins, when 
they sell Robinson and buy Snooks. 
Then there is the “Sunday” rider, who 
never rode a wheel before, and thinks 
it great fun to take up the entire Riv- 
erside Drive in his absurd gyrations, 
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woop. 


running into every wheel he sees, and 
at last being run into and run over 
himself by some irate “Johnnie” out 
driving with his best girl, and so 
mashed and banged that he does not 
come out again or hire another wheel 
for a dozen Sunday afternoons! Then 
there is the omnipresent small boy, who 
gets into every one’s way, and is always 
trying to “borrer a wrench, mister, 
please,” of you as you pass him. For 
all these, and many more classes and 
kinds of riders of the wheel, we care 
not. Our hero is a very modest young 
lawyer, who rides after hours for health 
and the love of the finest sport in the 
world ; who rides slowly ; who loves the 
tour, the shade of the overhanging 
beech, the purling brook, the pretty 
views of distant hills, and who will stop 
and get off his wheel to enjoy them; 
the man who loves not his “ bike ”’ less, 
but nature more, and the wheel is but 
his servant, not his master. Such a fel- 
low is Sam Selover, our hero. 

Sam is a good fellow. Wheeling is 
his only pastime. On his salary he 
supports his mother and his sister. 
Every one likes him—he’s so unselfish, 
so kind, so friendly! A few years ago 
he worked so hard in the office that he 
got very much run down. He was in 
danger of consumption. His physician 
said, “You must go away from New 
York at once.” But he could not do 
this; his salary was a necessity. Some 
one suggested a wheel. It would give 
him two or three hoursa day of country 
air, and still he could attend to his 
duties. He bought a wheel on install- 
ments. The “bike” was his friend ; 
to-day he is sound as a new dollar, his 
eye bright, his lungs healthy. But how 
this sounds like some medical “ad”! It’s 
the truth, gentle reader, and we are lay- 
ing no trap for you. Wée are not trying 
to sell the Snooks Company’s wheel? 
Sam is not a scorcher; he rides for 
pleasure. He’s married now. This is 
how it came about : 

In the month of July, a few years ago, 
he went on a tour up through Connecti- 
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cut with Ned Archer and Tom Hinckley, 
fellow law clerks, and jolly good fel- 
lows, too, of rich families, they, who 
preferred Sam's company to any in the 
world. What a chap he was! Every 
day he’d buy something in the way of 
an eatable or drinkable and bring it out 
for the boys as they sat by the roadside, 
under an elm, resting. He never thought 
of himself. -He loaded down his “ carry” 
with good things for them. They, in 
their turn, rode slow to accommodate 
him, for he was always dismounting and 
going into raptures over a bit of pret- 
ty scenery or a distant view. Sunsets 
made him fairly crazy. Poorman! he 
lived with his mother and sister in a flat, 
the windows of which looked out on 
brick walls and chimney-pots. He 
never saw a living tree or a green field 
except on an occasional Sunday, until 
he began to ride out on his bicycle. He 
never seemed to get enough of the 
pretty views of the blue Sound, the 
sandy shores about Rye or Stamford, 
where they lodged the first night out 
of New York. In fact, Selover was an 
artist, but dire necessity kept him grub- 
bing away in his law office ; not that his 
work was not useful, but it was a pity 
that he was obliged to do it. He should 
have been an artist; so Ned Archer 
often said, and he was right. 

The weather was beautiful for their 
trip of a week through Connecticut, 
and so up via Danbury and Salisbury 
into the Berkshires. There were few 
“road hogs” to drive them into ditches, 
and the hotels where they stopped did 
not a//set out fried steak and stale blue- 
fish for their delectation. They rode 
one evening just at sunset, while the 
golden clouds hung low in the west, 
into the little town of Farley, high 
among the hills, a quaint, pretty old 
village, with one wide, elm-covered 
street. Ned Archer, singing to himself, 
was leading rapidly along the smooth 
road, Tom Hinckley next, and far be- 
hind— for he had stopped to get a cool 
drink at an old well—came Sam Sel- 
over, his eyes wandering high among 
the beautiful elm branches above him. 
How like heaven it seemed to him! 
The bells of an old church were ring- 
ing for evening service. The sound 
was caught up from elm to elm in a 
sweet and solemn reverberation. His 
wheel moved silently, rezverently, as 
only a wheel can. The sidewalk be- 


tween the great elms seemed to offer 
him a smoother course; he ran on the 
walk and hastened a little. ; 

Suddenly he was brought up with a 
round turn. 

Standing perfectly motionless in his 
path, between the rugged trunk of an 
old elm and the picket fence of a large 
white, old-fashioned house, was a tall . 
girl dressed in white. Sam looked and 
wondered. His wheel was going fast 
yet. She did not budge. He looked up 
and called “ Road, there! Road!” She 
did not move. What nerve she had! 
She gazed at the oncoming wheel 
calmly and without fear. In a spirit of 
mischief Sam ran to as close a point 
as he dared before putting on the brake 
hard. She eyed him fearlessly. He 
dismounted. 

“We do not allow riding on the side- 
walk in Farley,” she said with icy cold- 
ness. 

“I—I beg pardon,” said Sam. She 
was a beauty, and he felt the glance 
from her dark eyes pass into his very 
soul. The spirit of mockery seized him. 

“Are you—are you a Farley police- 
woman?” he asked. “Do you intend to 
arrest me?” 

“The fine is five dollars,” she said 
without a tremor, holding out the pret- 
tiest hand in the world to him. 

Sam himself was a good-looking fel- 
low, tall and straight as an Indian, 
without an ounce of superfluous flesh on 
his body. His face was jolly and full 
of good-nature. He burst out laughing, 
and without a word handed out a crisp 
five-dollar bill. 

“May I ask the name of this relentless 
town officer of Farley?” he said, still 
laughing, as he handed her the money. 

“ Nathalie— Nathalie Sedge,” and 
the girl made a mock courtesy. Her 
dark, sweet eyes betrayed, on a near- 
er glance, a brimming merriment to 
which her general manner and air gave 
denial. She took the bill, folded it, and 
moved a little to one side, as if now 
she would permit him to ride on the 
sidewalk. 

“You are very strict—in Farley?” he 
said. 

“Yes—— 

“You have a prejudice against bi- 
cycles ?” 

“Yes—on our sidewalks.” 
“ And bicyclers ?” 
“N-no—when they behave——’ 
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“You wish to be just?” 
“Certainly! No bicycle should be 


allowed on the sidewalk.” She spoke 
very firmly. 
“ Admit that—zz Farley. What are 


you going to do with the fine im- 
posed ?” 

‘Collection-plate next Sunday—for- 

eign missions ;” and she compressed 
her pretty lips. 

“What denomination ?” 

“ Episcopal.” 

“But I’m a Presbyterian!” : 

Nathalie Sedge for the first time 
looked disconcerted. Selover, studying 
her beautiful eyes, was quick to take 
advantage. 

“T think my—ahem !—contribution— 
ought to be applied to the foreign mis- 
sions of my own denomination,” he 
insisted gravely as he leaned on the sad- 
dle of his wheel. ‘Don’t you, officer?” 

“Yes,” she answered, hesitatingly ; “I 
—I don’t think — perhaps —will you 
promise to pay the fine yourself next 
Sunday ?” 

She made a movement to return the 
five-dollar bill to him. 

“Oh, no! I can promise nothing. 
You see, we three fellows are touring. 
There is no telling where I shall be 
next Sunday. Itis barely possible we 
may not go to church at all. We may 
hear Nature’s sermons ‘in stones—and 
books in running brooks,’ you know. 
Officer-——” 

“Well, I remit the fine on your prom- 
ise to contribute it to the collection the 
next time you go to church, then.” 

She handed him out the bill, but he 
shook his head. He feared that if he 
took the money it would end his charm- 
ing interview. He looked far down the 
avenue of great Farley elms, and saw 
that his two comrades were seated on 
the curb of a fountain, awaiting his un- 
usual delay. But “e felt in no especial 
haste. 

“No, officer; you have imposed the 
fine, and justly, I suppose, though I 
can’t see why riding on your smooth 
sidewalks injures them in any way. 
Even a cow may——” 

“T insist on your taking it,” she said, 
reddening. “I only meant to warn 
you-—” 

“No; it’s yours. Apply it as you 
will—some good purpose, I dare say ; 
for I know you must be good, officer.” 

Miss Nathalie looked away. 
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“T insist,” she repeated. “Here is 
the bill.” And as he would not take it 
back she threw it on the walk before 
him, turned, and walked away with a 
great and undeniable show of dignity. 

Sam Selover looked after her as she 
disappeared behind the elms, sighed 
half reluctantly, picked up his five 
dollars, and mounted his wheel—in the 
road, and rejoined his friends. 

“Nathalie Sedge! Nathalie Sedge!” 
laughed Tom Hinckley, nearly falling 
into the fountain. “Why ! she’sa cousin 
of mine. Now I remember it ; her fam- 
ily zs up here for the summer in one 
of these old hill towns of Connecticut. 
Can’t be there are two girls of the same 
name? So she wouldn’t take the money, 
after all. The whole affair is just like 
her. She's as full of fun as she can be, 
by Jove! She’s a terrible flirt, too, I 
must look her up. Which way did she 
go? I'll ride after her and find out where 
they live. To-night I will go up and 
call. What a joke! town officer—she !” 

And Hinckley mounted his wheel and 
sped back up the street at top speed, 
laughing as he went. 

Meanwhile Sam Selover and Ned 
Archer went on a little way until they 
came to the village inn. It was a quaint, 
old-fashioned affair, with high white 
pillars in front, and a veranda beneath, 
on which a numberof men were sitting. 
One of the men rose and came forward. 
He appeared to be the landlord. 

“'Wa’l, boys, where be ye from? New 
York? Gosh a’mighty! Why, that’s 
a hundred miles off! I tell ye, I’d rayther 
work in a hay-field all day than ride 
on one o’ them things. Bring ’em right 
in this’ere way. Rooms? I guess we 
ken accommodate ye—dunno. Supper’s 
jest over, but I guess we ken fry some 
more ham. Milk? Hain’t got no milk; 
send it all to the city. Eggs? May get 
yeafew. Mria! M’ria!/” he bawled, 
“ get these bicycle fellers sumpen to eat 
—fry another slice o’ ham!” 

Then, as if feeling his duty to be done, 
he resumed his seat on the porch with 
the others, and rested his huge feet on 
the balustrade. 

As they were going in to supper a 
little while later, Tom Hinckley came 
in. “It zs she!” he laughed. “My 
cousin — my pretty cousin Nathalie. 
Uncle Sedge wouldn’t hear of our 
coming to the hotel. We’ve got to go 
up to the house at once.” 
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Sam Selover demurred. “You go, 
Ned,” he said. ‘I'd rather not.” 

“ Why—absurd, old man! Why not? 
This hotel is something frightful—the 
worst we've struck yet. We'll all be 
starved—and they’ve got a famous old 
house rented for the summer—one old 
General Putnam used to live in, you 
know. Uncle Sedge is a jolly old brick, 
and he’s a director ina bank, too. Sam, 
you get in with Aim and you'll get 
the note business, and then—and then 
—perhaps you can marry his pretty 
daughter, the policeman!” 

Sam Selover actually blushed ! 

“Thanks!” he said, “but you go, of 
course, Ned. I’ll stay here; I prefer it. 
Did she suggest our coming?” 

“She felt so ashamed of what she had 
done, she hardly said a word. Town 
officer! Shedidit for alark, of course.” 

Sam looked rather hopeless. But he 
refused to go with them to the Sedge 
country house—for what exact reason 
he himself would have found it hard to 
state. The figure in white of Nathalie, 
the charming color in her cheeks, her 
speaking eyes, her hair so dark and lust- 
rous beneath her pretty summer hat— 
standing between the elm and old-fash- 
ioned fence—daring him to run her 
down, was impressed forever on his 
brain. To him it was no joke. He had 
fallen in love, poor fellow ! at first sight, 
as some very quiet men of Sam’s 
stamp sometimes do. The girl flashes 
upon them and they are lost. No other 
girl will ever please them or capture 
them afterward. They are done for. 
They cover up their wounds, hide them, 
deny them, but they are done for, poor 
chaps! 

It is true, too, that these quiet sort 
rather like to be taken by storm! The 
girl must pin them to earth with her 
sharp little darts. They are too respect- 
ful, too subservient. They do not un- 
derstand the sex. 

Tom Hinckley was something of a 
joker, and he made his cousin Nathalie 
have a hard time of it at the supper- 
table that evening. He described Sam 
as a poor, poverty-stricken young lawyer 
innocently riding on the sidewalk, and 
robbed of his last dollar by a highway- 
woman who pretended, forsooth, to be an 
officer of the law! Uncle Sedge took it up, 
and her two younger brothers, and by the 
end of the meal poor Nathalie was really 
feeling very uncomfortable indeed. 
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The old colonial house, said falsely 
to have been occupied at one time by 
General Putnam, stood back from the 
street, fronted by a pretty garden with 
high box borders. Through the midst 
of the garden was a brick walk, and up 
this brick walk came Sam Selover, after 
supper, smoking his favorite little brier- 
wood pipe. The evening was cool, 
clear, and filled with the rich purple twi- 
light from the sunset. The old colonial 
house struck his fancy. Here, then, 
she lived! He imagined she was in 
the garden of roses and hollyhocks— 
the prettiest flower of all. He saw a 
lady’s wheel leaning against a pillar. of 
the porch. Did she ride? Instantly he 
thought of her flying along under the 
elms, a vision of beauty on her wheel— 
for a pretty girl never looks so pretty 
as when wheeling. A lot of people 
were sitting out on the porch. An old 
gentleman rose, and they all rose and 
greeted him. Mrs. Sedge formally pre- 
sented him to her daughter Nathalie. 
He blushed and stammered, while wick- 
ed Tom and Ned laughed. “I—I think 
we've met before!” 

Miss Nathalie was now all demure- 
ness and simplicity. She talked of a 
thousand things, but never alluded to 
their meeting. She thought Farley very 
dull. She could not see why papa and 
mamma liked the quiet old town. It 
was very stupid. “If it were not for her 
bicycle si 

“You are fond of riding ?” asked Sam, 
astonished, 

“TI do nothing else. It’s a great deal 
pleasanter than horseback. [ have a 
horse, too, but I never ride him now. 
I love my wheel. I go very fast, too— 
and very far.” 

“You're a scorcher ?” 

“Yes; I like to scorch—down hill !” 

“So do I!” 

“Then I love to ride way out miles 
into the country, carry a book, and lie 
for hours under a tree and dream. One 
dreams very nicely after exercise. 
One’s muscles relax and one’s mind 
seems so placid. Those are happy 
hours, but they are rather lonely, for 
my brothers love to ride on and can't 
be induced to stop and rest.” 

“Mr. Selover loves to stop and rest,” 
laughed Ned Archer. “We will have 
arun to-morrow somewhere, and you 
won't be lonely!” 

“Why not to-night?” suggested one 

















of the younger brothers. “The cas- 
cade by moonlight, Nat—why: not? only 
five miles——” 

“Yes,” said Tom Hinckley; “we've 
only ridden thirty miles to-day.” 

“The moon will be full to-night,” 
said Sam. “It would be lovely to go.” 

“And we could ride nearly all the 
way on the sidewalk,” said Nathalie, 
quickly; then caught herself and 
blushed, while every one laughed. “At 
night it is different,” she added, se- 
dately. 

“ No,” 
policemen out after dark 

“And no highway robbers,” laughed 
Uncle Sedge, amused. 

Miss Nathalie rose hastily in confu- 
sion. “ Well, if we are going,” she said, 
“T must go up and put on my togs.” 

Sam looked after her, and their eyes 
met as she went to the door. He felt a 
delicious thrill, Was there mutuality 
in their admiration ? or was she, after all, 
as Tom had warned him, a great flirt? 

She came down in a few moments, 
dressed in a becoming riding dress of 
blue serge. Her little white cap became 
her wonderfully, and her dress, not too 
full, gave the exquisite lines of her 
figure in perfection. They mounted 
and were off down the smooth earth 
road at a fair rate of speed. All had 
pneumatics, and Hinckley, who was al- 
ways singing, started up “The Knights 
of the Mystic Star.” Sam Selover found 
himsef falling behind with Nathalie. 

“T owe youan apology; I’m very con- 

_trite—and ashamed,” she said. “But 
you seemed to steer out of the road and 
onto the sidewalk as if on purpose to 
run over me Fe 

“ Oh—never !” cried Sam. 

“And you will forgive me?” 

Forgive her! If he lost his heart 
before, he was head over heels in love 
now. She rode her wheel to perfection, 
sitting very straight and running the 
wheel on a line. How graceful she was! 
How light and bird-like! Sam longed 
to ride that way in the sweet, scented 
twilight forever! On either side in the 
wide hay-fields the crickets and locusts 
were setting up a merry tune. They 
passed a little pond, and the frogs of 
Aristophanes were outdone. Over in 
the east the pale rim of the moon was 
appearing above a low mountain ridge, 
with the evening star leading the way. 

Their silent wheels sped along the road. 


said Tom; “there are no 


” 








A DANGEROUS SIDEPATH. 
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“The path is better here,” said Na- 
thalie ; “let us take it.” 

Sam was silent. It was an opportu- 
nity for him to guy‘her, but he was in no 
mood for it. He seemed lost, silent, 
overwhelmed by her beauty. He me- 
chanically followed the flying girl. 
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** WE DO NOT ALLOW RIDING ON THE SIDEWALK 
IN FARLEY.” (J. 27/0.) 


No one who has never ridden the 
modern wheel knows that strange sen- 
sation of aérial lightness the bicycle 
gives in the moonlight. It is like bird 
flight. Silent, swift, straight they flew, 
now dipping into white light of the 
moon, now plunging into the opaque 
blackness of midnight beneath ambro- 
sial trees. The slightest deviation 
might prove a dire catastrophe—a 
broken limb or arm. Yet, she flies 
along the smooth pathway “sure of 
foot” and true to her goal, he after 
her as if (he himself felt) his soul was 
following her in space through some 
unknown world. The low-lying boughs 
would touch and caress them, the night 
fireflies flash past them, the pastured 
cattle would see them as in a dream, 
and start up and low after them, and 
they’d be gone, silent, swift. 

Sam Selover’s head fairly swam as 
he rode—a very dangerous thing for 
it to do on the wheel at any time, and 
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especially so along this narrow pathway 
between fences and trees in the fantastic 
moonlight. He fell to dreaming what his 
life with this rare goddess of the wheel 
might be, of the long tours they might 
take in England, in France or Italy. He 
followed mechanically, sometimes shav- 
ing very close to a tree, sometimes brush- 
ing against the fence and jamming his 
brake hard down in time to prevent a 
“spill.” Nathalie called merrily after 
him and spun out into the road again 
and he joined her. Two more miles and 
they drew up, near a bridge, at the path- 
way leading into some pine woods, and 
so on up to the cascade. Under the 
pines, the witchery of the moonlight, 
they walked along, talking in low tones. 
He told her all his life history—a short, 
uneventful one —a life of struggle and 
hardship after leaving college. He told 
her of his mother and his invalid sister. 
Insensibly she felt drawn to him. She 
had often heard of him; she had heard 
her cousin Tom laud him to the skies. 
She was not flirtatious and ridiculous 
now ; she was simple, quiet, sincere with 
him. They came to the falls, and the 
leaping water, falling from a great 
height, could make Sam think only of a 
bridal veil! The wind murmured in 
the trees and the sound was drowned in 
the music of the splashing water. They 
all threw stones across the chasm and 
into the falls. Nathalie in throwing 
(girls throw so awkwardly!) slipped and 
ell. In an instant Sam had caught her 
wrist. They pulled her back, she laugh- 
ing. Sam’s face was white as death. 
The precipice fell sixty feet below. 
Love grows mountains high in five 
minutes. The loss of this beautiful 
creature, who two or three hours be- 
fore he hardly knew the existence of, 
now seemed more terrible than of any 
one else in the world. The whole tide of 
his being set “herward.” He trembled 
when she spoke tohim. Not knowing 
many girls, she seemed a wondrous, 
strange and angelic creature, and the fact 
that she rode a wheel capped the climax. 

On their way home Nathalie was 
lively, full of laughter, and daring the 
rest to all sorts of feats. She dared them 
toride along the narrowest of footpaths, 
and at one place, where a single plank 
crossed a stream, she did not hesitate to 
lead the way. Her brothers and Tom 
and Ned got over safely; Sam, who 
was in the rear (poor fellow! his head 
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was in no condition for walking tight 
ropes or riding foot-wide planks), got 
half-way over, then— wriggled—jig- 
gled—and over he went onto the rocky 
bed of the stream, four feet below. In 
falling, somehow his wheel fell on him, 
and when Ned and Tom hastily dis- 
mounted and ran to his rescue he could 
scarcely rise. They lifted him, wet and 
half fainting, onto the bank, and laid 
him on the grass. “My right leg feels 
so numb!” he said. 

Nathalie was standing over him 
wringing her hands. “Oh! what a 
wicked idiot I was!” she cried, and 
burst into tears. Sam tried to rise, but 
had to sit down again. “It’s broken, I 
think,” he said. “Oh, don’t mind!” 
One of the younger brothers was sent 
home as fast as he could ride—and he 
was a lively young scorcher—for a car- 
riage. They brought Sam home half an 
hour later, and before midnight the doc- 
tor had set his limb, broken half-way 
between knee and ankle. 

That mishap ended Azs tour. Tom 
and Ned went on, after waiting a day, 
leaving him under the pleasant colonial 
roof of the old “Putnam House,” and 
ministered to assiduously by the con- 
trite Nathalie. He was in the most 
perfect health, and after a day or two 
his broken limb gave him no pain. He 
sat all day under the shady piazza of 
the beautiful old house, his foot on a 
chair, while the sweet Nathalie read to 
him. How kind that family was to 
him! Few people ever knew Sam a 
day without liking him. Uncle Sedge 
felt somehow as if he were responsible 
for the accident, and a week or so later, 
in giving his consent to their engage- 
ment, he admitted that it was only an 
act of proper reparation. 

Uncle Sedge threw, the following 
winter, all the business he could in 
Sam’s way, until Sam began to feel rich 
too—rich enough to marry. They had 
a beautiful wedding in Farley—in the 
old house—and they took their wedding 
journey on the latest of pneumatics. 
Last summer they were wheeling in 
England. Can we leave this happily 
suited, handsome, athletic young cou- 
ple in a better occupation? Yes. This 
summer Sam Selover, with beaming 
countenance, is wheeling, on the side- 
walks of Farley—a baby carriage ! 

To this the town officers of Farley 
seem to make no objection ! 
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FrRoM THE CASCADE 


WAS now in the heart of the Cas- 


cade Mountains. On every hand 
was scenery of the grandest descrip- 
tion, and the railroad was well bal- 
lasted with dirt; so I wheeled merrily 
along, stopping many times to photo- 
graph the beautiful scenery. Here and 
there small streams leaped over high 
moss-covered precipices 500 to 800 feet 
high. The finest of these falls is near 
Bridal Veil Hamlet, and is called Mult- 
nomah, a double cascade, falling 800 
feet. On the Washington side of the 
river, opposite Columbia Beach Station, 
is the famous Castle Rock, visible up 
and down the river for miles. Many 
trestles lined this stretch, some of them 
from a quarter to a half mile in length. 
In two instances I was caught by long 
freight trains in the middle of trestles, 
but [ had time enough, in each case, 
to quickly climb down over the side to 
a crossbeam, and hold my wheel out of 
the way while the train thundered by. 
Below Bridal Veil Station are the Nee- 
dles, two rocks, one each side of the 
track—a wonderful stone formation. 


Locks To SISKIYOU. 


I reached Latourell Falls, a lumbering 
hamlet, for the night, having made forty 
miles since morning. Portland was now 
but twenty-six miles away. Starting out 
at eight o’clock in the best of spirits, I 
continued down between the tracks past 
Rooster Rock, another famous land- 
mark, to Troutdale. Here I found a 
fair rolling road leading into Portland. 
It was mainly dirt and gravel, but very 
dusty. I had not ridden on a road for 
so many days that this short spin 
seemed one of the finest rides I ever en- 
joyed. Six miles from Portland was a 
slight hill, then a continual down-grade 
to East Portland. Up the busy street I 
wheeled, reached the new bridge and 
crossed the Willamette River into Port- 
land, at 11:45 A. M., September twenty- 
ninth, making three months and twenty- 
five days from New York—4,028 miles— 
ninety days of which was actual riding 
time. 

The picturesque Columbia River, at 
Troutdale, leaves the narrow gorge it 
has followed for two hundred miles, and 
expands into a mile-wide stream, and 
finally pours its flood into the Pacific 
Ocean. Of all the streams I followed 
in my travels, so far, none can compare 
with the Columbia River. The Hudson 
River, in many places, is grand; the 
Mohawk, Wisconsin, Mississippi and 
Yellowstone rivers all have magnifi- 
cent, picturesque stretches, but for more 
than two hundred miles the Columbia 
River, with its ever-varying rocky 
precipices, mountains, leaping falls, 
islands, rapids and forests, holds the 
nature-loving tourist spellbound with 
its grand and inspiring scenery. Many 
times would I stop with awe, marveling 
at the wonderful formations caused no 
doubt by volcanic eruptions of Mounts 
Hood, Adams, St. Helens and Ranier 
(not far distant), active centuries ago, 
but extinct now. 

Meeting a Portland wheelman in the 
street, he recognized me at once as the 
“circumcycler,” and escorted me to the 
business office of Fred. F. Merrill, under 
whose leadership some ten or fifteen 
wheelmen were just about going out 
to meet me, when I came up, having 
made one hour better time than they 
expected in the last two days’ riding. 
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Portland is situated on the banks of 
the Willamette River, which empties 
into the Columbia, eleven miles to the 
north. The fact that these rivers are 
navigable for the largest ocean craft, 
makes Portland an inland seaport town. 
With a population of 80,000 people, Port- 
land bids fair to rank as one of the 
largest cities on the Pacific slope. <A 
grand panoramic view can be obtained 
of the city and the surrounding country 
and rivers from the residential part of 
the town, called Portland Heights. 
Mounts Hood, Adams and St. Helens, 
covered with perpetual snow, stand 
grimly in the background, looking down 
on the city. Fifty years ago the site on 
which Portland stands was a wilderness, 
but the supply vessels for the few set- 
tlers in the Willamette Valley anchored 
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after my arrival the Portland Wheel 
Club and Imperial Cycling Club tender- 
ed me areception. Both clubs havea 
membership of about thirty. The Mult- 
nomah Amateur Athletic Club is the 
largest athletic club in the city, having 
a membership of 450. The members are 
now erecting a splendid club-house. 
Portland people are fond of and thor- 
oughly understand the value of athletics 
for healthful exercise. 

With sixty wheelmen of both bicycling 
clubs I visited the largest military post 
on the North Pacific coast, at Van- 
couver. Then came the almost sorrow- 
ful day when the pilgrim must needs 
resume his journey. I had wheeled 
across the continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, I had toiled hard many 
times, and been in peril more than once, 
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here, it being then the head of naviga- 
tion. Stores and houses were quickly 
built up around these landings, and Port- 
land rapidly grew. Ocean steam-vessels 
enter here from all parts of the world 
for passengers, but principally for grain 
shipments. My stay of three days in 
Portland was one continued pleasure, 
which I will ever remember. A more 
friendly set of people and wheelmen can- 
not be found in this country. The day 


but I had seen and learned enough to 
repay me ten times over. An important 
stage of the round-the-world tour was 
completed safely, but there yet re- 
mained the eight-hundred-mile journey 
southward to the Golden Gate ere I 
could leave our own vast land behind 
and say that I had fairly started for 
foreign shores. 

It was pleasant in Portland. Yet 
even while enjoying the broadest hospi- 
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tality I kept thinking of the last long 
stage of my tour in America. Eight 
hundred and twenty-nine miles due 
south lay wonderful ’Frisco, the lion’s 
whelp “that hideth fast in jungle 
growth of spire and mast;” and to 
reach the great metropolis of the Pacific 
coast I must wheel through a most at- 
tractive stretch of country. The route 
to be followed led up the Willamette 
Valley, over the Siskiyou Mountains, 
and thence through fair Sacramento 
Valley to the Golden Gate. 

Having seen most of the attractions 
of Portland, I regretfully started at 
3 P. M., October third, and, accompanied 
by seventeen wheelmen, rolled through 
the city’s crowded streets on my way 
up the Willamette Valley. 

After wheeling a few miles out the 
White House Road, most of the wheel- 
men halted and wished me good luck. 
Five and myself continued on along 
the banks of the Willamette River to 
Oswego and Oregon City. The roads 
were rolling and mostly good. The 
Willamette River gets smaller going 
south. The water, rushing over a 
rocky river-bed, at one point plunges 
down in an attractive fall, The road 
winds through deep forests to the Can- 
by Valley, a beautiful, fertile country, 
thence through another thick forest to 
Aurora. Three of the wheelmen re- 
turned home by moonlight, while the 
other two decided to wheel to Saiem 
next day with me. We wereoff at nine 
o’clock next morning, over a road per- 
fectly level, sometimes of gravel, varied 
with stretches of natural clay—all excel- 
lent riding. 

At Salem the wheelmen from Port- 
land returned, and once again I was left 
to wheel alone. I continued up the 
valley, passing the Oregon State Reform 
School perched high on a hill, to Turner, 
Marion and Jefferson—all small towns. 
The roads were still level and fine, and 
I reached Albany, sixty-one miles from 
Aurora, early in the evening. 

All along the road were large fields, 
the grain of which was already cut and 
probably on the placid Pacific en route 
for European and Asiatic seaports. Here 
and there were short stretches of forests, 
with small brooks, affording nice shady 
and cool rides. Every once in a while 


Mount Hood, sixty to eighty miles off, 
peeped its conical snow-covered peak 
over the Cascades from the east, until 
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near Albany, when it vanished entirely. 
The rugged Coast range on the right 
divided the Willamette Valley from the 
Pacific Ocean, All in all, the valley had 
the appearance of the famous Shenan- 
doah in Virginia, visited during my 
previous rambles awheel. 

The valley, south of Albany, expands 
to a breadth of forty to fifty miles. The 
roads were level, mostly clay, but good 
riding through the small but pretty vil- 
lages of Tangent, Shedds, Halsey, to 
Harrisburg. Here I met two wheel- 
men, crossed the Willamette River on a 
ferry, and continued, via Junction City 
and Irving, to Eugene. Here ends the 
Willamette Valley, one hundred and 
forty miles long, the paradise of the in- 
dustrious farmer. Some of the farmers 
spurn the rights of wheelmen on the 
road, Always where there was room to 
run off the road I preferred to do so 
rather than enter into heated argu- 
ments, nothing being gained thereby. 
A bicycle is put on the same basis as a 
steam threshing-engine in Oregon. The 
law says threshing-engines must stop 
when within one hundred feet of a ve- 
hicle, and carry two planks, to be used in 
crossing road-bridges. Bicycles come 
under this same law, ; 

There are hundreds of wheelmen in 
Portland and in the towns along the 
coast. Everywhere they were speaking 
enthusiastically of organizing a State 
division of the L. A. W. Then this 
ridiculous law could be tested and an- 
nulled, and the rights of wheelmen on 
the road recognized, 

The country south of Eugene abounds 
with hills everywhere, heavily covered 
with timber. In company with H. M. 
Holden next morning, I followed the 
Willamette River for a few miles, which 
then turns east toward the Cascade 
Mountains. The material of the road 
here changes to red clay, which was 
well packed by the wagon traffic, and 
made delightful coasting over the roll- 
ing knolls up the narrow valley, through 
Goshen and Creswell, to Cottage Grove. 
Here two more wheelmen joined us, but 
all returned near Pass Creek Cafion. 
It was well they did, as the dilapidated 
corduroy road beyond, with the wet, 
red mud, was entirely unfit to ride for 
two or three miles. The forests are so 
thick that the sun does not penetrate 
through the trees to dry the road. At 
the saw-mill at Comstock Station all 
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hands sent forth ayell of delight at see- 
ing me come bounding down the rough 
cafion road. From here, through the 
small towns of Drains and Yoncalli, the 
road again assumed its former good 
condition, and I was merrily coasting 
again where it was safe. 

Before starting over a range of mount- 
ains for Oakland, I entered the yard 
of a farmer to buy some milk, when a 
large dog immediately charged upon 
me. I succeeded in catching him by 
the throat and held him until the lady 
came, armed with a stick. Luckily the 
brute’s dull teeth did not penetrate my 
tough corduroys. 

Walking three miles up the mount- 
ain called Red Hill, I reached the top. 
Mountains were now everywhere, as far 
as the eye could reach. It was rapidly 
getting dark, so mounting, I was soon 
spinning through the dark forests, down 
the mountain-side, striking stones and 
roots of trees in the road, and at last 
reached the village of Oakland, sixty- 
two miles from Eugene. 

The road next morning continued in 
prime condition from Oakland through 
two small hamlets, Wilbur and Win- 
chester, to Roseburg, which town is 
charmingly situated among the mount- 
ains on the banks of the Umpqua 
River. Ten miles south of Roseburg is 
Roberts Mountain to cross, but the other 
side was a tremendous lively coast, be- 
ing winding and smooth to Ruckles 
Station. The road now became more 
hilly, but still packed down hard, to 
Myrtle Creek, another beautiful mount- 
ain town. Following the old California 
road from here, it turns southeast, hug- 
ging the shores of the south Umpqua 
River to Cafionville, at the foot of 
Cafion Mountain, a regular “hog- 
back.” The Southern Pacific Railroad, 
which was nearly always in sight all 
the way from Portland, turns to the 
right before reaching Cafionville, and 
winds its way up Cow Creek Cafion 
round about toward Grant’s Pass. I 
was now in the heart of the mountains 
again, all thickly covered with pine, fir 
and oak timber. Small streams came 
tumbling down the mountain-sides ; the 
air was clear and cool, making the rid- 
ing delightful, although the road was 
somewhat hilly. It was truly a pict- 
uresque country, and everywhere in the 
valley and on the hillside the industri- 
ous farmer was tilling the fertile soil. 
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In the presence of nearly all the in- 
habitants of Cafionville I started up 
the cafion next morning at eight o’clock 
and again found delightful wheeling 
through the cool and wild forest for six 
miles. Then commenced the heavy 
grade over the “backbone” of Cafion 
Mountain, and down over a partly rotted 
corduroy road to a small settlement on 
Cow Creek, called Galesville. Heavy 
clouds hung overhead, and in fact had 
been moving northward toward the 
Willamette Valley for four days. I was 
fortunate indeed to get through this 
valley before the rain commenced. A 
few drops sprinkled me on my way up 
Cow Creek Mountain, and on reaching 
the top increased, which caused me to 
come down the steep mountain road on 
the Rogue River country side at break- 
neck speed, crossing the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad and rushing into the small 
hamlet of Wolf Creek, to the utter 
amazement of the natives. It now 
rained incessantly, banishing my hopes 
of reaching Grant’s Pass to-day (only 
twenty-one miles away). This was the 
first heavy rain I encountered in two 
months, since leaving Oakes, N. D., a 
distance of 2,300 miles. 

On my trip through I had stopped at 
some quaint old places, but the one at 
Wolf’s Creek headed the list for a queer 
combination. The hotel had a neat ap- 
pearance from the outside. On enter- 
ing the office an old map of the United 
States of 1862 greets the eye, and the 
next thing noticed are placards tacked 
around the room, quoting, “Swear not 
at all;” “The Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh His name in vain.” 
On retiring to my room on the second 
floor I was surprised to be led through 
a small chapel, decorated promiscuously 
with colored lithographs, illustrations 
from the Bible. The rooms let out to 
the guests all opened into this chapel, 
and the traveler by this time gets quite 
religious himself. When the first bell- 
call sounded in the morning I immedi- 
ately looked out the broken window to 
see how the road was after the heavy 
rain. The prospect was not very bright 
for a fair day’s ride. The bell sounding 
the second time for breakfast broke my 
spell of musing, and I quickly dressed. 
Eating is one of the essential parts to 
make a bicycle journey pleasant, and no 
matter where I go, the inner man always 
receives most careful attention. 
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The sun was making strong efforts to 
force his rays through the heavy clouds, 
and by nine o’clock the road was suffi- 
ciently dry to ride upon. 

After crossing Wolf Creek I was soon 
walking up the steep mountain grade, 
then down the other side, holding the 
wheel back with a deadly grip on the 
brake-lever, to Grave Creek, then up 
Grave Creek Mountain. Reaching the 
top of this mountain, mountains large 
and small were seen ahead for a hundred 
miles or more. Mounting the wheel, 
the road was down, down, until my 
hands ached from holding the brake 
as I wheeled over a low ridge down 
into the young and growing town of 
Grant’s Pass, on tne Rogue River. 

When Gen. U. S. Grant, in the fifties, 
was encamped here during the Indian 
troubles, there was but a post office and 
store, but since the Southern Pacific 
Railroad successfully crossed the Siski- 
you Mountains, ten years ago, the town 
has grown. There are seven wheelmen 
and two lady riders here, quite a show- 
ing for a mountain town, with few 
ridable roads. 

With F. W. Chausse as escort, we 
crossed the Rogue River, and followed 
along the west bank, eighteen miles to 
Gold Hill, passing Woodville and Rock 
Point, which were on the east side. The 
road was level, through a narrow valley. 
Mountains, sparsely covered with tim- 
ber, towered high on both sides of the 
river, crowding in close to the water at 
some places. At Gold Hill Mr. Chausse 
returned, while I:looked up my hotel, 
having made forty miles for the day— 
not so bad, considering the gloomy out- 
look in the morning. The moon and 
stars were shining brightly when I 
retired, but in the morning all was 
changed. Heavy rain-clouds reached 
half-way down the mountain-sides, while 
a drizzling rain was falling. Again, the 
prospect was poor for making much 
headway, much less for reaching the 
California line, only forty-seven miles to 
the south by road. I concluded to push 
on, however, and crossed the Rogue 
River, and wheeled over a low hill, 
into a broad level valley to Central 
Point. Determined to reach Ashland 
at least, I continued on over the valley, 
through Medford, Phoenix and Talent 
in the rain, and reached Ashland by 
noon. The road was mostly a sandy 
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mixture and level, rain not affecting it 
very much. Nearing Ashland, the fa- 
mous Siskiyou Mountains were plainly 
visible ten miles off, looking like a vel- 
vet green wall in the distance. 

Ashland is a good-sized town at the 
foot of the mountains, and the head of 
the Rogue River valley. It boasts about 
a dozen wheelmen, who ride cushion- 
tired wheels. The clouds cleared some- 
what after dinner and I started for 
the Siskiyou Mountains. The inhabit- 
ants along the Willamette Valley and 
from Roseburg through the mountains 
to Ashland had been teliing me what 
a “terror” the road was across this 
mountain. The eight-mile stretch to 
the foot of the mountain was level and 
partly stoned, affording good wheeling. 

Pilot Knob stands out prominent, high 
on the top of the mountain. This land- 
mark was named by Gen. J.C. Fremont, 
on his explorations through here, after 
the Mexican War. 

Now commenced the steep five-mile 
grade tothe top. The first steep pitch 
compelled me to pant rather freely. A 
farmer happened along with his wagon 
and family, and urged on his horses, in 
order to reach me. Needing all the 
wind I had to climb the mountain, I 
walked faster, in order to avoid answer- 
ing questions I had been asked a 
thousand and one times. But this in- 
quisitive customer was determined ; he 
leaped from his wagon and, walking 
after me, reached my side. I was now 
in an exploding humor, and when he 
sheepishly asked me, by way of starting 
a conversation, if I was really going 
away up to the top of the mountain, I 
gruffly answered in the affirmative. I 
spoke no further and he wisely waited 
for his wagon to come up, and troubled 
me no more. It commenced raining 
again, but I pushed up, up, until I had 
crossed the Southern Pacific tracks three 
times, and reached Siskiyou Station. 

I was now on a level with the moving 
clouds. They would move toward a 
mountain and seem to go right through 


it, in reality condensing into rain. The 
railroad here tunnels through the 
mountain top for almost a mile. The 


road continues a mile farther, and when 
I had reached the top the rain ceased. 
At last I was on the summit of Siskiyou 
Mountain—not as bad a climb as I had 
been led to believe. 


To be continued. 
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SHORE-BIRD SHOOTING. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


of blue which arches in flaw- 
less beauty above the . Great 
Lakes on fair May days, are un- 
blazed, mystic, invisible trails. Unseen 
by human eye, unknown to human brain, 
understood only by a marvelous God- 
planted instinct, these trails extend now, 
as they have extended for uncounted 
ages. The microscopic eye of science 
scans the distant blue in vain for trace 
of them, or for the unknown signs by 
which these trails are followed with un- 
erring certainty by uncounted hosts of 
airy voyageurs. The scientist knows of 
the existence of the trails and of their 
myriad travelers ; he knows that some- 
where in the glowing south and some- 
where in the lonely north the unblazed 
trails begin and end, and that they are 
marked here and there, at proper inter- 
vals, by resting-places for the trailers. 
Some day, beyond the misty clouds of 
counted years, ere brain’s first feeble 
thought was rudely scratched or chipped 
upon time-defying stone, the God who 
made the birds held two of each race in 
mighty hands and lovingly whispered 
to them the secrets of sky-paths and of 
their wondrous journeyings to be. And 
with that knowledge and with the 
power to transmit it to their kinds, flew 
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forth the earliest pairs to test together 
the trails from south to north and from 
north to south, and in the first testing 
to prove their teacher true and kind. 
For ages the rivers of nervous life 
have flowed to and fro atween shadowy 
banks with unfailing regularity as the 
ordained seasons change. In the soft 
spring nights the hurrying pilgrims 
pass unseen, but earthward from the 
trails sink sounds of life at speed. The 
hum and hiss and flick of busy wings, 
the queries of many tongues question- 
ing and answering anent the way, fall 
in musical whispers upon the trained 
ear of science hid in the blackness far 
below, and tell who press the trails so 
fast, from whence and whither bound. 
There are other trails than those 
above the region of the Great Lakes. 
East and west, above Atlantic and 
Pacific shores, above the great plains 
and forests, are trails traversed by their 
own multitudes—convenient routes for 
feathered offspring of certain sections of 
country. The feathered peoples that 
swarmed these many trails in the past 
and unfortunately only traverse them 
in decreased numbers now, represent 
mainly the two great orders of bird- 
dom —the Gradlatores and Natatores ; 
in plain North American, the tribes of 
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waders and of swimmers. Nearly all the 
species embraced within the two orders 
are considered worthy victims for the 
true nimrod’s weapon, and it is to be 
regretted that to the sport-affording and 
edible qualities of many of them must 
be attributed their present scarcity in 
districts where not many years ago they 
absolutely swarmed during their periods 
of migration. The orderof Gra/latores 
comprises such families as the herons, 
cranes, bitterns, snipes, plovers, phal- 
aropes, sandpipers and rails, while 
among the JVatatores are the swans, 
geese, ducks, loons, cormorants, shel- 
drakes, gulls, terns, gannets, guillemots, 
grebes, petrels, auks and puffins. 

Greater or lesser numbers of nearly 
all of these families annually flew (and 
many of them still fly) the airy trails 
above the Great Lakes and halted tem- 
porarily at the several resting-places 
which the nature of the country afford- 
ed. Prominent among these resting- 
places for the ofttime weary and storm- 
driven pilgrims to and from the north 
were the sandy reaches now known as 
Toronto Island, opposite the fair city of 
Toronto, situated upon Toronto Bay, 
an indentation of the shore of Lake On- 
tario. This formed, in bygone times, 
a perfect paradise for shore and aquatic 
birds, and to-day the bars, in spite of 
being overlooked by a bustling city of 
about two hundred thousand population, 
are frequented by a variety of the fam- 
ilies of both the orders. 

It seems that in the past the island, 
beaches and bars of this bay formed 
one of the most important “road-houses” 
for feathered travelers along the north- 
ward route, and many a rare and valu- 
able specimen unknown to the average 
sportsman has been secured by the keen 
gunners of the “Queen City” upon the 
resorts scarce distant a mile from the 
rush and roar of King and Yonge 
streets. Birds rarely found in Canadian 
collections, such as the ruff, red phala- 
rope, avocet and stilt, now and then fell 
to the guns of keen men who sought 
the island before break of day, and who 
lay patiently in wait till evening shad- 
ows closed. A few decades ago one gun 
might bag anywhere from one hundred 
to upward of half a thousand plover 
of various kinds in a single day’s shoot- 
ing, and even now men who under- 
stand the annual flights of migrants can 
bag respectable lots of “black-hearts” 
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(red-backed sandpipers) and other wad- 
ers in the spring. 

Among the rarer birds known to have 
been killed on the island and adjacent 
marshes are the white pelican, trum- 
peter swan, white-fronted goose, snow- 
goose, king eider, that vara avis the har- 
lequin duck, canvas-back and sandhill 
crane. Another famous resort of these 
migrants was the marshy country about 
Lake St. Clair, the links between lakes 
Huron and Erie, and on these grounds, 
a few years ago, when I was busy com- 
pleting one of the finest collections of 
birds in Canada, I saw, handled, mount- 
ed or shot specimens of the white pel- 
ican, white heron, sandhill crane, avocet, 
ted and gray phalarope, cormorant, 
brant, trumpeter swan and snow-goose, 
and other vara aves, among a miscella- 
neous assortment of swimmers and wad- 
ers which passed through my hands. 
Some of these birds have been ques- 
tioned by well-informed ornithologists, 


-but the best possible evidence of their 


occasional presence in the resorts re- 
ferred to can be shown in the mounted 
specimens which exist to-day as perfect 
as when they left the taxidermist’s hands 
years ago. Noexpert can mistake the 
phalaropes if he is familiar with the foot 
of the bird, or the avocet if he knows 
the bill, and in regard to the white pel- 
ican and white heron, the specimens are 
not only preserved in good condition, 
but were kept for some time at my 
home alive; the birds in question being 
secured wing-tipped by lucky shots. 
Still another resting-place—and those 
who shot there a few years ago will not 
soon forget its swarming feathered 
guests—is the beautiful Rond Eau 
harbor, on Lake Erie. Here a grand 
land-locked expanse of water, connected 
with Erie by the narrowest of navigable 
channels, extends inland like a great, 
almost circular pocket. Between it and 
the lake are miles of narrow sand, 
ridges, ideal coursing grounds for 
Charadride and Tringine, and ringing 
the open water are belts of rice and 
tush, broad and fretted with lily-laden 
channels and spangled with shallow 
ponds, beloved of Axating. Beyond 
the marshy borders stands a semicircle 
of forest growth of varying size, where, 
underneath great elms, currentless. 
creeks choke in sheer laziness with lily- 
pads and varied weeds and form de- 
lightful retreats for woodduck, teal 




















and rail. The soil of this forested part 
finally becomes dry and elevated some 
distance from the harbor, but in the 
main it is moist and black and fat—the 
kind best of all suited to King Wood- 
cock’s taste. 

A list of the waders and swimmers 
of interest to sportsmen, which were 
regularly or occasionally taken at Rond 
Eau, will give a good idea of what a 
magnificent shooting-ground the place 
formerly was, and it must be borne 
in mind that a number of varieties 
haunted the place in clouds. We append 
the list to this article. 

Sportsmen will readily understand 
what such a varied game-list implied, 
and as it was as true of Toronto Island 
and Lake St. Clair as of Rond Eau, and 
possibly also true of Long Point on 
Lake Erie, it may be safely said that 
these four localities offered in the past 
the finest mixed shooting in all Canada. 
But alas! the glory of nearly all has de- 
parted now. Long Point and the best 
grounds on Lake St. Clair are strictly 
preserved, Toronto Island has met the 
fate of all such grounds within sight of 
a city, and Rond Eau, though isolated 
to a certain extent, and still affording 
a certain amount of shooting, has been 
practically ruined by outrageous over- 
shooting for a dozen years. That foe 
to game and honest sportsmen, the mar- 
ket-shooter, did the business in the latter 
instance. Heand his unsavory brethren 
flocked to the slaughter as soon as the 
extraordinary merits of the Eau were 
noised abroad. Big guns and little guns 
roared and boomed and banged and 
popped at waders and swimmers un- 
ceasingly throughout the season, and 
while they certainly did not slaughter 
all of the game, such enormous quan- 
tities were destroyed, and the survivors 
were so much disturbed, that the legit- 
imate sportsmen could do little, though 
fair numbers of fowl might beseen. For 
plover, curlew, and kindred varieties, 
the best season for sport was toward the 
close of May. “ Black-hearts” and such 
feathered dainties usually put in an ap- 
pearance about the twenty-fourth of 
that month, and a week of capital shoot- 
ing was almost certain to follow. A 
description of one of many outings at 
the Eau will illustrate the fun we had. 

Larry—a comrade for the trip in ques- 
tion—and I were bank clerks then and 
enjoyed few holidays. On the twenty- 
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third of May we held earnest conference. 
The next day would naturally be the 
twenty-fourth, and ’twas the ‘¢wenty- 
fourthest day of allthe yeartous. ’Twas 
the “ Widow’s” birthday, and a national 
holiday, when no good Canadian would 
deign to toil at any price, or do aught 
save what pleased him best. 

The result of our conference was that 
we decided to drive twelve miles, or 
more, to the bar of Rond Eau harbor, 
and see and shoot what was visible and 
shootable while going, while there and 
while returning. The road thither was 
in excellent condition ; soa horse and 
trap were ordered for some time before 
daylight and other preparations were 
speedily completed. I spent the night 
with Larry and we started at gray dawn. 
In the trap were the twelve-gauges, 
securely cased in oak and sole-leather 
respectively; a bag of oats for our steed, 
a plentiful supply of grub and shells for 
ourselves, and our waders and oil-skins. 
Luckily we were given a good nag, that 
pulled us along at a spanking clip. 

What a drive that was! Two weary 
drudges let loose for one brief day to 
revel as they pleased! It was a perfect 
May morning, and we bowled along be- 
tween farms apparently unending,where 
vaguely defined, mist-laden fields spread 
away to seeming boundless space. The 
great slumbering world paid no heed to 
us, for the signal-fires of coming dawn 
yet flared redly in the east, and even 
farmers and their dogs and fowl snatch 
sleep at times. It was good to just sit 
in the trap and bowl along, sniffing the 
wondrous spices of spring in the air, 
and watching the light gain power 
and the mist-curtains roll slowly away. 
Long ere we had traversed the great 
clearing of farms, long lances of yellow 
light flashed from the east and clove 
their way through mists and shadows 
and roused a myriad lives to hail the 
sun. 

Birds appeared like magic, and rills 
of sweetest song bubbled and jingled 
from every copse and cover, telling the 
joy of the fresh-green, flower-spangled 
world. Big grackles, with black wedge- 
tails twisted awry, rasped and “ Ska-ar- 
red” as they flew heavily from fence- 
post to twig. Starlings, with ebony 
coats and ruby shoulder-straps, queried 
“Cheer-cheer ?” and voiced their musical 
“Konk-re-lay,” a bird yodel of strange 
sweetness. Meadow-larks buzzed to and 
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fro in brief, straight flights, and sent 
long-drawn whistling questions to each 
other. Bobolinks, in half mourning of 
creamy plush and velvet black, hung 
overhead and drifted o’er the fields, 
gushing forth golden cascades of song, 
as though the marvelous artists had 
stolen and blended the ripple of waters, 
piping, fluting, and the jingle of sleigh- 
bells into one tangled braid, and were 
trying to say “Whortle-berries” through 
it all as fast as possible. Bluebirds, 
sparrows, swallows—all were there, sing- 
ing as though their wee throats would 
burst with gladness, or gliding through 
scented airs at will. Staid robins 
bounced along the grass in measured 
hops, and now and then a liquid fluting 
anda flash of orange and ebon betrayed 
the Baltimore. 

In time we reached a portion of the 
road where ancient woods opened but a 
narrow track for our passage and where 
great trees locked arms above our 
heads. Banks of blossoms, like linger- 
ing drifts of tinted snows, piled in care- 
less masses here and there, and from 
the cool, moist shades came breaths of 
incense shaken from tiny censers swing- 
ing above cushions of moss and from 
drooping boughs. Once a scarlet splash, 
against a wall of green, rested a mo- 
ment like a cardinal flower, then darted 
into friendly cover—the first tanager. 

In time the silver of Erie’s restless 
breast flashed in front, and we drove 
down to the wet line of ripples upon the 
sand, and thence for miles along the 
beach to where the sand-spit narrowed 
to fifty yards, and the Eau lay on our left 
and Erie on our right, so near that one 
might cast a stone from one to other. 

A rough little fishing-shanty furnished 
temporary shelter for our weary horse, 
and he was soon made comfortable. 
Then we lifted out gun-cases, shells and 
waders, and prepared for sport. While 
Larry was changing his footgear I un- 
locked the oak gun-case, and had barely 
got the “twelve” together when astorm 
of “black-hearts” drove down on us, 
flying but a few feet above the water. 
I had just time to shove in one shell, 
and as they passed about twenty-five 
yards’ distant, I cut a hole through the 
flock the size of a peck measure. What 
seemed a hatful of the little fellows fell 
in the water, and I proceeded to gather 
them up. When I returned Larry was 
not all through. He had forgotten his 
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keys, and could not open his fine sole- 
leather gun-case. It seemed a- shame 
to cut the case, and we debated upon 
the possibility of both using my gun, 
turn about. 

A moment later the question was 
settled. Chancing to glance lakeward, 
I spied a wavering dark cloud, not un- 
like the smoke from a steamer’s stack. 

“Larry, look! Curlew by all that’s 
glorious!” Larry’s knife was out, and 
he was down on his knees carving the 
prized leather case in ten seconds, and 
he couldn’t cut the tough leather fast 
enough. Finally he got out the gun, 
and we walked along the sand-spit, one 
following the edge of the Eau and the 
other that of Lake Erie. We did not 
care so much for the “black-hearts” 
and little sandpipers, as we hardly con- 
sidered them game, but with the larger 
plover and curlew it was another story. 

Every now and again, however, one 
of us would pull up and let drive at a 


‘bunch of birds, and when we gained a 


point where we proposed to lie and 
wait, we must have had between us 
about forty little things, mainly “‘ black- 
hearts.” 

Birds were astonishingly numerous, 
coursing over the sand ahead and driv- 
ing along its shore line in scattering 
bunches, but at last we had thoroughly 
roused and driven most of them away 
to the bars beyond the impassable chan- 
nel which connects the harbor and the 
lake. This fact worried us not a bit, 
for sooner or later they were bound 
to come trooping back, for we were on 
the best feeding-grounds. Our clothes 
matched the sand beautifully, and we 
lay down about fifty yards apart where 
some short, dead stuff furnished the 
little cover required. 

We lay and smoked and talked across 
to each other in lazy comfort, enjoying 
a sun-bath and keeping an erratic look- 
out for any stray curlew. A “robin- 
snipe ” undertook to pass over me, and 
I pulled him down, for his kind are rare 
in that locality. Then Larry got four 
or five chances at passing pairs of 
black-bellied plover, and knocked the 
big fellows over famously, much to his 
satisfaction, for they are good birds. 

At last a double gun sounded from 
the direction of the bars whither we 
had driven the flocks, and soon an ir- 
regular fire proclaimed that others 
were busy, and that our fun would 
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shortly begin. We lay low and waited, 
and soon the advance-guard appeared. 
At first in scattering flocks, then in one 
long procession came. waders of many 
varieties, and we cleared for action, and 
picking the larger sorts, hammered them 
unmercifully, generally at short range. 

Gradually the flight ceased, and we 
gathered in the slain. Birds lay on the 
sand, or floated idly on the water in 
every direction, for most shots were 
fired at flocks, and the first barrel seldom 
failed to drop two, four, or more. When 
all visible victims had been secured we 
had two goodly piles of handsomely 
plumaged birds, and were quite ready 
to cry quits on anything but the choicest 
kinds. In an hour’s time shooting on 
other bars again drove the flocks our 
way, and though we intentionally let 
many bunches pass unmolested, some 
good ones were added to the score. 

All this time we had seen nothing of 
the wished-for curlew, but at last Lar- 
ty hailed me and pointed lakeward. 
There, sure enough, was a distant cloud 
of birds, and I moved over to the lake 
side of the bar and lay down to watch. 
For how long we lay there staring out 
over the shining expanse of lake I 
do not know, but we had distant vision 
of a tremendous flight of curlew, all 
apparently bound for resorts on Lake 
Ontario. Dark cloud after dark cloud, 
like puffs of smoke against the distant 
blue, showed, passed and vanished, as 
though following some selected route, 
and it seemed as though the curlew had 
utterly forgotten the existence of our 
tempting bars. While we watched, un- 
counted plovers and sandpipers flew 
over, or in front of, or pitched behind 
us near the place I had forsaken, but 
we had enough of them. 

It has been truly said that naught 
can escape a patient watch and vigil 
long, and our turn came at last. Low 
down and far away over the water we 
saw a dark, writhing, changing line that 
veered and tacked from left to right, 
but grew plainer every instant. 

“Here they come right for us — flat- 
ten out and wait!” 

Nearer and nearer they sped until we 
could catch the faint music of five 
hundred whistling throats. Louder 
and lovder grew the clamor, till the 
air seemed to quiver with a storm of 
“ Whew-ew-whew-whew-ew.” When 
the long, droning, quavering, blended 
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cries struck like a cascade of noise as 
though the fowl were tonguing in our 
very ears, we leaped up. Almost over 
us was a cloud of screaming birds, 
brown of bodies and as large as pigeons, 
and into the mass we pulled “ Whang- 
bang! bang-wang!” Then each shoved 
in a shell and fired again as the flock 
sheered off. ‘“ Whop-spat-spat-whop!” 
the heavy fellows struck on sand and 
water and we gathered in nine shapely 
prizes with stilted legs and long-curved 
bills like sickles. 

This was glorious, and straightway 
we hunted for silm, stiff weed-stalks 
to hold the bird’s necks in lifelike posi- 
tion, and soon half a dozen decoys were 
rigged most attractively. For two 
hours longer we waited, and then a pair 
stooped to the decoys and were promptly 
attended to, and half an hour later 
another great flock clamored in, only 
to pay full tribute to four barrels. 
Then againwe lay and watched till the 
sun told us it was late afternoon. In the 
dim distance other flocks followed the 
hosts that had passed, but no more 
came our way, and Larry finally arose 
and in a loud voice “cussed” the dis- 
tant curlew and declared that he was 
hollow all the way through, and would 
eat or know why. 

We tramped the long way back to our 
trap and got out the lunch and fed, feel- 
ing at peace with all the world. Then 
we had a comfortable smoke, and after 
that smoothed our birds, stowed guns 
in cases and placed all in the trap. 
Larry led the nag down to the water 
that he might drink, and a few minutes 
later he was hooked up, and I sat in 
the trap holding the lines while Larry 
loaded his pipe before climbing up. 

I have heard men groan under stress 
of mental and bodily anguish or bitter 
disappointment, when they put their 
souls into their work and there was no 
fooling, but I do not think that I ever 
heard one single sound in which sorrow, 
anger, disappointment and general dis- 
gust were so powerfully blended as in 
the voice of Larry as he exclaimed: 
“Oh, murder, look at that now!” 

I turned on the seat and glanced 
hastily along the sand-spit we had left, 
and understood at once. There, in 
great fluttering clouds, in hundreds— 
nay! thousands— were the curlew we 
had seen a-wing during the day. Every 
one, apparently, of the many distant 
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flocks we had longed to be within range 
of had changed its course and headed 
for the Eau bar. On the very spot 
where we had lain so long were curlew 
standing, while above them hovered 
fluttering hordes ; oncoming flocks were 
visible stringing far out over the lake. 
In time they all pitched and formed a 
grand army of curlew, such as we had 
never dreamed of seeing. Could guns 
have been hidden within range of them, 
and four barrels emptied in the mass as 
the birds rose, a world’s record for curlew 
would surely have resulted. We could do 
naught but look, and look hard, which we 
did while thinking unutterable things. 
“By all the confounded luck that 
ever two duffers endured, why didn’t 
we stop there an hour longer?” asked 
Larry. “Why, great Cesar! we’d have 
downed a hundred at least, if—’” I in- 
terrupted him by turning the cart 
around, “pasting” the horse once, for 
luck, and wespedaway. The near wheel 


bumped savagely over something ere we * 


had covered ten yards. What that some- 
thing was I did not care, nor did I look to 
see,but I fancy it must have been Larry’s 
terrible—the always terrible “ If.” 

* 


Among G rallatoreswere the great blue 
heron (Ardea herodias), great bittern 
(Botaurus lentiginosus), least bittern 
{Ardetta exilis), green heron (Butorides 
virescens), night heron (Vyctiardea 
Gardeni), sandhill crane (Grus cana- 
densis), golden plover (Charadrius vir- 
ginicus), killdeer (4: gialitis vociferus), 
Wilson’s plover (4. Wilsontus), semi- 
palmated plover (4. semt-palmatus), 
piping plover (4. melodus), black- 
bellied plover (Sguatarola helvetica), 
Backman’s oyster-catcher (H/aematopus 
niger), turnstone (Strepsilas interpres), 
avocet (Recurvirostra americana), north- 
ern phalarope (Phalaropus hyperboreus), 
Wilson’s phalarope (/ Wilsoniz), red 
phalarope (P. /fulicarius), woodcock 
{Philohela minor), snipe (Gallinago 
Wisonu), gray snipe (Macrorhamphus 
griseus), greater longbeak (JV. scolo- 
paceus), robin snipe (77inga canutus), 
Cooper’s sandpiper (7. Cooperiz ), purple 
sandpiper (7. maritima), red-backed 
sandpiper (7. alpina), jack-snipe (7. 
maculata), least sandpiper (7. W7- 
sonit ), Bonaparte’s sandpiper 7: . Bona- 
partit), sanderling (Calidris arenaria), 
semi-palmated sandpiper (Lreunetes 
petrificatus), stilt (Micropalma himan- 
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topus), willet (Symphemia semi-palmata), 
greater yellow-legs (Gambetta melano- 
leuca), yellow-legs (G. flavipes), solitary 
sandpiper (Rhyacophilus solitarius), 
spotted sandpiper (Z7ringoides macu- 
larius), field plover (Actiturus Bar- 
tramius), buff-breasted sandpiper oh ryn- 
gites rufescens), marbled godwit (Limosa 
Jedoa), Hudsonian godwit (ZL. hudsonica), 
long-billed curlew (Mumenius longiros- 
tris), short-billed curlew (VV. hudsoni- 
cus), Esquimaux curlew (JV. borealis), 
marsh hen (Ra/lus elegans), clapper rail 
(RX. crepitans), Virginia rail (R. vergint- 
anus), Carolina rail (Porzana carolina), 
little black rail (P. jamaztcensis), yellow 
rail (P. noveboracensis), coot (Fulica 
americana), and the purple gallinule 
(Gallinule martinica). The list of swim- 
mers also afforded a grand variety. 
Proudest of all were the snowy-garbed 
kings of waterfowl, the American and 
trumpeter swans (Cygnus americanus 
and C. duccinator), Canada goose (Ber- 
nicla canadensis), and, occasionally, the 
snow goose (Anser hyperboreus) and the 
brant (4. drenta) fell to the booming of 
some fortunate big ten-gauge. Among 
the other swimmers were the mallard 
(Anas boschas), black duck (A. obscura), 
pintail (Dafila acuta), green-winged 
teal (Nettzon carolinensis), blue-winged 
teal (Querguedula discors), red-breasted 
teal (Q. cyanoptera), shoveler (Spatula 
clypeata), gadwall (Chaulelasmus stre- 
perus), widgeon (Mareca americana), 
wood-duck (Aix sponsa), blue-bill (Fudix 
marila), little black-headed duck (F. 
affinis), red-head (Aythya americana), 
canvas-back (A. vallisneria), golden-eye 
(Bucephala americana), buffle-head (2. 
albeola), long-tail (Harelda glaczalis), 
velvet duck (Melanetta velvetina), surf- 
duck (Pelionetta —- eider 
duck ies mollissima), ruddy 
duck ( £rismatura rubida), red-breasted 
merganser (Mergus serrator), goosander 
(17. americanus), hooded merganser 
(Lophodytes cucullatus), white pelican, 
(Pelicanus erythrorhynchus), brown peli- 
can (P. fuscus), cormorant (Graculus 
carbo), double-crested cormorant (GC. 
dilophus), great northern diver (colym- 
bus torquatus), red-throated diver 
(C. septentrionalis), red-necked grebe 
(Podiceps griscigena), crested grebe 
(P. cristatus), horned grebe (P. cornu- 
tus),and the pied-billed grebe (Podilym- 
bus podiceps). There were also gulls, 
etc., of several varieties. 




















THE GRAVES OF THE NINETIETH. 


CANADIAN MILITIA IN ACTION.* 







HEN in 
1885 the 
rebel- 
lion broke 
owt, 1t 
came as 
a surprise to the 
majority of Ca- 
nadians like “the 
fall of a thunderbolt 
from a clear sky.” 
Only a few had 
heard the low mut- 
terings which preceded 
the storm. Some one 
had blundered. 

A colony of §half- 
breed farmers and 
i . -ZA traders had lived in 
“ves Wate $8 nrosperity for many 

years on the pleasant banks of the 

Saskatchewan River at a point 211 miles 

northwest of Regina, the capital of the 

northwest territories, and 500 miles 
west of Winnipeg as the crow flies, 
until a dispute with the government of 

Canada arose over the title to their 

land. The matter dragged on for years. 

Louis Riel, who figured in the Fort 

Garry troubles of 1869, was then living 

in Montana, United States. He still 

possessed great influence over his com- 
patriots, for he was a clever, though an 
unscrupulous man. The dissatisfied 

half-breeds of the settlement sent a 

deputation to ask that Riel come to 

their assistance and head the agitation 
for the recognition of their rights. He 
came, and at once became the center of 

a movement that looked to force of 

arms as a final solution, and under 

Riel’s guidance the peaceful agitation 

soon lost its harmless character. 





BY CAPT. HENRY J. WOODSIDE. 
95TH BATTALION, M. G. 


There were trading posts at Duck 
Lake and elsewhere in the neighbor- 
hood which offered a tempting bait to 
the more excitable half-breeds and 
their Indian allies, who now began to 
scent trouble ahead. Duck Lake stores 
were seized by Riel’s followers, and this 
overt act was followed by the capture 
of several white men, who were detained 
as hostages. : 

Major Crozier, in command of the 
Northwest Mounted Police stationed at 
Fort Carleton, forty miles distant, on 
the North Saskatchewan, heard of the 
trouble and sent to Prince Albert town, 
on the banks of the Big Saskatchewan 
River, where the north and south 
branches unite, for assistance. Eighty 
volunteers answered to the call and 
proceeded to Fort Carleton in sleighs, 
for it was March and the snow was still 
on the ground. With forty-one of these, 
under Captains Moore and Morton, 
fifty-three mounted police, under In- 
spector Howe, and a _ seven-pounder 
mountain-gun, Major Crozier moved his 





* For previous articles on the Canadian Militia see OUTING, Jan. and Feb., 1891, and Jan., 1892. 
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force next day to secure some forage 
and supplies that were stored near 


Duck Lake. The half-breeds, under 
Riel’s lieutenant, Gabriel Dumont, were 
there ahead of him, and the advance 
scouts of each party met east of the 
trading post. 

After a short parley between Crozier 
and some of the rebels, a shot was fired 
and in a moment the fight began. The 
police and volunteers extended on each 
side of the trail, and opened a sharp re- 
turn fire to the attack, which began in 
front and speedily ran around each 
flank and felt for the rear of the loyal- 
ists. Some of the half-breeds had occu- 
pied a log-house, nearly hidden from 
view, seventy-five yards from their 
enemy, and the fire from this place 
was very destructive. The field-piece 
was of little service, and Major Crozier 
soon saw that if he wished to avoid a 
general slaughter of his force he had 
better withdraw. When the order to 


retire was given, the sleighs were turn- ° 


ed around; the police came back in 
good shape, covered by the fire of a 
portion of the command, lifted their 
wounded and dead into the sleighs and 
drove off, taking the field-piece with 
them. The Prince Albert volunteers 
had not the advantage of drill, but 
crowded back to their sleighs, and tak- 
ing some of the wounded with them, 
followed the police out of the trap. 

There seems to have been no doubt 
of the bravery of the police and the 
volunteers. The affair was entirely 
unexpected. The rebels selected their 
ground so that a number of little cou- 
lees or ravines commanded the trail; 
the log-house sheltered a strong detach- 
ment of them, and they were enabled 
by their superior numbers to nearly 
surround the loyalists. 

Fort Carleton was abandoned and 
partly destroyed. The whole force, 
along with a detachment of police un- 
der their head officer, Commissioner 
Irvine, who had arrived from Regina 
after the fight, retired to Prince Al- 
bert. 

The news of the Duck Lake disaster 
raised the feeling in the rest of Canada 
to a white heat. Fears were entertain- 
ed of a great Indian uprising and mas- 
sacre of the seitlers in the northwest 
territories. The Department of Militia 
and Defense rose to the occasion. It 
was besieged by offers of companies, 
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battalions, troops and batteries. Au- 
thority was issued for the formation of 
provisional battalions from the pick of 
the permanent battalions in certain dis- 
tricts. Other corps were accepted as 
they stood, and these were hurried for- 
ward to the front. Two hundred and 
fifty of each of Toronto’s crack battal- 
ions—the Second Queen’s Own Rifles 
and Tenth Royal Grenadiers—were sent 
out, followed by the Governor-General’s 
body-guard of cavalry. “A” Battery 
of the permanent force of Canada, then 
stationed at Quebec, was sent forward 
at the first serious news of the trouble, 
and preceded all the others in the move- 
ment around Lake Superior. 

It was the end of March and winter 
was breaking up. The various corps 
had to be marched across wide bays 
covered with slushy-topped ice and 
transported on sleighs in sleet and rain 
along almost impassable trails, and 
through deep melting snowbanks, They 
suffered severely, but went through it 
cheerfully. 

Major-General Middleton, then in 
command of the Canadian militia, hur- 
ried to Winnipeg a few days after the 
Duck Lake affair, and sending a detach- 
ment of the Ninetieth Battalion, Winni- 
peg Rifles, forward under Major Boswell 
to hold Quapelle or Troy station, where 
the Prince Albert trail branched off the 
C. P. R., followed with the rest of the 
battalion and the Winnipeg Field Bat- 
tery a few days after. This force then 
moved northward to the Quapelle Val- 
ley, where Fort Quapelle, one of the 
most important of the western Hudson’s 
Bay Company posts, stands. 

General Middleton pushed northward 
from Quapelle, being reinforced as he 
moved on, until his command consisted’ 
of the Ninetieth Battalion, 318 men, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel McKeand ; 


Tenth Grenadiers, 267 men, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Grassett; Winni- 
peg Field Battery, 62 men, under 


Major  goihted “A” Battery, 111 men, 
under Lieutenarit-Colonel Montizam- 
bert; Major Boulton’s Mounted In- 
fantry, 66 men; Captain French’s 
Scouts, 35 men; “C” Infantry Com- 
pany, 42 men, under Major Smith, and 
a long wagon train. The march was a 
very severe one on the untried troops, 
but they pressed on at the rate of 
twenty-three miles a day—foot marches 
over heavy roads—in alternately slushy 























and bitterly cold weather. It is a mat- 
ter for surprise to observe how rapid- 
ly men of city corps become reconciled 
to the hardships, poor fare and tent life 
in cold weather. 

After a march of 228 miles the column 
arrived at Clarke’s Crossing, within 
about forty miles of Batoche. Here 
the command was divided. The Tenth 
Grenadiers, Winnipeg Field Battery, 
French’s Scouts, and twenty of Boul- 
ton’s men were sent across the river, 
under Lord Melgund, and the two 
columns moved along the river parallel 
to each other for about twenty miles. 

On the morning of April twenty-sixth 
the rebels, who calculated on surpris- 
ing Middleton’s command, had skillfully 
prepared what was virtually an ambush 
in the ravine, down which Fish Creek 
flowed toward the Saskatchewan. Their 
position was well taken. They dug 
rifle pits in the salient angle of one of 
the creek’s bends, which was covered 
with dense brush, and, behind this, more 
pits in a hollow or washout in the far- 
ther bank of the ravine. Boulton’s 
mounted infantry, acting as a scouting 
vanguard, came into collision with some 
of the enemy, who had come out into 
the groves on the right front of their 
position, where they expected to take 
the column in flank when its head had 
been checked at the point where the 
trail led past the angle. Major Boulton 
immediately wheeled his line as on a 
left pivot, charged the half-breeds and 
Indians and drove them into the ravine. 
His men dismounted and let their 
horses loose, to save them from being 
shot. In this plucky movement, exe- 
cuted in a faultless manner, the 
mounted infantry had one man killed 
and four or five badly wounded. 

General Middleton, who was with the 
advance, ordered up the Ninetieth and 
“A” Battery. The latter came up on 
the gallop, the two guns swiftly unlim- 
bered and went into action. The Nine- 
tieth came up on the double, and 
deployed company by company, right 
and left, as they came, advancing in 
skirmishing order toward the ravine. 
The fight thus begun lasted from eight 
until after two o’clock. The Ninetieth 
outflanked the rebels on both sides, 
drove away the majority of them, and 
surrounded the angle, where a number 
of the enemy still held out. Most of 


the officers and men were anxious to be 
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allowed to charge and clear out this 
“hornet’s nest,” but the general was of 
opinion that it would be a useless sacri- 
fice of life for a very doubtful gain. He 
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virtually had the remnant of his foe in a 
box, where they could,do no harm if 
left alone, and would be only too glad 
to clear out when he withdrew the more 
advanced portions of his force. 
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By 2 p.m. the Tenth Grenadiers be- 
gan to arrive on the scene, having 
crossed the river on a ferryscow. They 
skirmished a little with the enemy 
before withdrawing. The Winnipeg 
Field Battery also, by dint of the hard- 
est work, brought over their two guns. 
About four o’clock the troops were with- 
drawn a few hundred yards to the rear, 
a zareba was formed and a hospital pre- 
pared. Just as the rear companies were 
retiring, fifty or sixty half-breeds came 
out of the woods from the direction of 
Batoche. On some of the companies 
being turned about and advancing on 
them, they retired into the bush again. 

Fish Creek was a check to the loyalists 
only in so far as they failed to clear out 
the angle where less than twenty of the 
enemy were surrounded, but the posi- 
tion was so difficult to reach that it 
could only have been taken by a heavy 
loss of life. 

When Middleton again advanced on 
Batoche, his force consisted of one col- 
umn on the eastern bank of the river. 
He had received reinforcements in the 
shape of eighty-one men of the Midland 
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Battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
liams, thirty-five of the Surveyors Corps 
under Captain Dennis, acting as an in- 
telligence corps, and the Gatling gun in 
charge of Lieutenant Howard of the 
Connecticut National Guard. 

His whole force consisted of “A” 
Battery, 2 guns, 86 men; Winnipeg 
Field Battery, 2 guns, 40 men; Tenth 
Battalion, 210 ; Ninetieth Battalion, 254 ; 
Midland, 81; Boulton’s, 65; French’s, 
28—total 764—and the Surveyor Corps. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Van Straubenzie 
commanded the infantry brigade. 

Before General Middleton advanced 
to the attack on Batoche, on the ninth 
of May, he barricaded the steamer 
Northcote,and started her down the river 
with the intention of having her move 
with the land force. The steamer 
dropped down the river too rapidly, and 
before its crew was well aware, they 
were under fire at the village. The 
rebels endeavored to capture the steam- 
er by dropping the steel cable of the 





‘ferry in front of her, but fortunately it 


came down in time only to take off her 
whistle and smokestacks at the deck. 


To be continued, 
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TROUT-FISHING 


IN DEVONSHIRE 


BY HAMILTON HILL. 
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OUR HEADQUARTERS AT LYNMOUTH. 


ROUT-FISHING holds a place 
distinctively its own. Here in 
America it possesses us with its 
fascination. Along a winding 

meadow stream in June you may wan- 
der, with the long grass hanging over 
the pool, the pleasant smell of the 
clover in your nostrils, and the song of 
the birds in your ears; or by a livelier 
brook in the mountains, with shallows, 
rocky eddies and foaming falls, birches 
and firs overhanging the water. On a 
wider stream in Maine you can sit in 
your canoe and cast right and left over 
the broad pools, or under the alders, 
along the bunches of water-lilies, while 
the kingfisher springs his rattle over- 
head, or a wild-duck gets up with a 


splash as you round acurve. Now and 
again a big trout rises to your fly, and 
the excitement of his play and capture 
ensues, Again, still in your “birch” 
canoe, you may lazily swing over the 
seas of an inland lake, your trolling 
lines out to right and left, while the 
sweet summer wind blows gently past 
you, the clouds drift over, and the 
distant wooded mountains change 
and change in the varying light and 
shade. 

Always trout-fishing is one of the 
pleasantest recreations of our poor 
American workaday life. So I have 
always found it, and so I still think ; but 
a new opportunity offered. Having 
occasion to be in Europe, and being 
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more or less a man of leisure, I deter- 
mined to experiment on trout-fishing in 
England. 

After a leisurely journey through 
Wales, and pleasant sauntering about 
the wonderful old cathederals of Here- 
ford, Chester, Gloucester and Wells, I 
came to Bristol. This was, so to speak, 
my starting-point for the Devonshire 
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were who really loved him, I am sure 
he would have been with us still. 
However, the good woman of the 
Bristol shop seemed to understand her 
business, inquired as to the locality 
where I expected to fish, and then pro- 
duced a rod and tackle, which she said 
were suitable. I bought a little four- 
jointed rod, as being so much easier to 





BY WATERS—MEET. 


coast, where I proposed to settle for a 
time. 

I entered the leading fishing-tackle 
store of the city to procure the neces- 
sary equipment, and felt a slight dis- 
appointment at finding a young woman 
in charge. A salesman of fishing-tackle 
is sure to be himself a fisherman, and 
a fisherman is sure to be a good, honest 
person, while among fellow fishermen 
there exists a comcraderie that makes 
them friends as soon as they meet. 
Who, in New England at least, does 
not remember with a kindly regret 
Prouty, who had charge of the fish- 
ing department of a sporting house in 
Boston? It was almost as good as a 
day’s fishing to go into the store to look 
over the fishing gear, and talk with him 
of old days and exploits. Poor fellow! 
if he had half known how many there 


carry with umbrellas and canes. In 
passing, let me say that I noticed genu- 
ine American rods for sale in this shop, 
and they were advertised as the best 
they had. 

The shopwoman then made up for 
me a lot of flies, about as large as house- 
flies. She laughed at the flies we use 
in America. “Such would certainly 
scare every trout out of the pool.” The 
leaders also which she gave me were 
finer than the finest silk. Alas! too 
fine, as it proved. 

Thus fitted out, I took the train for 
Minehead, the end of the railway in this 
direction, and thence with some friends 
I went in an open drag to Lynton, in 
North Devonshire. 

This twenty-mile drive is worth tak- 
ing. Off the general beat of American 
tourists, it passes through the quaintest 
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of villages—every house a picture—up 
and down hills of the most unheard-of 
steepness, on the sides of cliffs tumbling 
down to the sea, where any nonsense of 
the horses would send you rolling four 
hundred feet, and over miles of moors 
so wild and lonely that they are still the 
home, and the only home in England, 
of the wild red deer. We even saw two 
of these animals as they passed over a 
distant ridge. Finally, we drove down 
a terrible hill to a little village on the 
seashore, called Lynmouth. 

At this place, which has been called 
the Riviera of England, three great 
ridges converge, and down the two val- 
leys between them push two streams 
the East and West Lynn. The craggy 
hills rise six to nine hundred feet right 
over them, with covering of heather. On 
the side of one of them, five hundred 
feet up, hangs the upper village of Lyn- 
ton, Sosteep is the declivity that from 
the height above one could throw a 
stone upon the roofs below; and, in- 
deed, a notice there declares that, 
“Whereas evil-disposed persons have at 
times thrown stones to the danger of her 
Majesty’s subjects, etc., a reward of £5 
will be paid, etc.” 
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The scenery of the wild and narrow 
valleys through which these two 
streams flow must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. One of them falls four hundred 
feet in a quarter of a mile, over and 
around a succession of great bowlders. 
Both streams area succession of falls, 
rapids, and shaded pools, opening 
further up into long, level reaches 
overspanned with the most picturesque 
of stone-arched bridges, all overrun with 
ivy, and with banks crowded with ferns. 
The water is clear as crystal, the pools 
deep, and the trout, though mostly 
small, are numerous. The fishing is all 
preserved, but the right to about twenty 
miles of the banks will cost you a shil- 
ling per day, or a dollar per week. It 
is here that I determined to try what 
English trout-fishing was like. 

I soon settled down in a little home. 
I secured a couple of pleasant rooms, 
the windows on one side looking out 
over the roofs of the town, and out to 
the sea and the Welsh coast beyond. 
On the other side they opened toward 
great rocky hills and deep valleys. 
The kindly little mistress of the house 
prepared what I ordered or bought, and 
served me daily with neat, well-cooked 
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meais in my own parlor, all at a 
nominal cost. This is the almost 
universal way of living at English 
watering-places. 

Having established myself comfort- 
ably, I explored, rode, sketched and loi- 
tered about at my own will. One bright 
afternoon a neat basket-wagon, with 
an active-looking lad as driver, drew up 
at my door, and soon the vehicle was 
half rolling, half coasting on its iron 
shoe down one of the steep hills of the 
place. From Lynmouth we turned into 
the valley of the East Lynn, and began 
ascending one of the steep and pre- 
cipitous hills of the valley. The stream 
rose rapidly, but as we went up at ~ 
still greater angle, we were soon riding 
along a narrow track on the face of the 
slope, with not even a rail to guard the 
outer side of the narrowed road—the 
stream foaming far below. Here and 
there the valley opened a little, and we 
looked down on a bit of meadow. All 
such spots were fully improved, and 
generally a neat little collection of farm 
buildings far below you would testify 
to the value of the warm, sheltered 
nook thuscreated. The whole scene— 
the deep, winding valley; the hills tow- 
ering far above, either well wooded or 
with wild, rocky pastures; the sheep nib- 
bling where you would suppose no ani- 
mal could stand—is one of extraordinary 
beauty. The woods are mostly artificial 
plantations, largely of larch trees. Many 
thousand acres of these hills and downs 
have been thus planted within the last 
twenty or thirty years. 

After atime the road got out of this 
valley and up to high rolling land, 
fertile and well grassed, such as one 
would find in New England. Were it 
not for the roads, or rather, lanes, 
through which you drive, and the 
strange little villages you pass, you 
would not know that you were not in 
America. But these lanes—they are 
excellently well made, smooth and hard, 
macadamized from end to end, but so 
narrow! They are probably a survival 
of the times when all traveling was 
done on horseback, and the simple wants 
of the natives supplied by pack-horses. 
For long distances they are just wide 
enough for one vehicle. Should two 
meet, as my driver explained, the one 
nearest to some gate or other widening 
of the road, must back out to let the 
other pass; and not only are they nar- 
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tow, but walled with high, stone-built 
walls, probably old beyond all memory of 
man. These walls are generally some six 
feet or more higher than the level of 
the road, the latter being worn two or 
three feet below the general surface 
of the country, and all the crevices are 
filled in with turf and mold, and 
almost invisible from the growth of 
ivy, fern, gorse, strawberry and _ black- 
berry vines and innumerable flowers 
of every kind. The extraordinary 
dampness of the climate fosters this 
growth,where at home everything would 
entirely dry up. The villages look ex- 
actly as if they had come out of a pict- 
ure—c* low stone cottages covered with 
heavy thatch, which is often black with 
age, with great clumps of flowering 
plants growing out of it, on the roofs 
themselves. It is curious to note how 
the inhabitants are gathered into vil- 
lages. The more wealthy classes live 
by themselves on their own estates— 
more than with us—but the great mass 
of the people are much more gregari- 
ous. You do not see modest houses 
scattered here and there over the hills, 
as you do at home. Probably this is a 
relic of the habits of the feudal ages, 
when the general public gathered under 
the walls of the nearest castle for its 
protection as well as for mutual de- 
fense. And even at a much later time, 
if all reports are true, in this section of 
the country there was little safety away 
from the protection of neighbors. It 
is hardly two hundred years since the 
Doones lived by robbery in this very 
region, and highwaymen grew rich by 
stopping honest people on these roads. 
A ride through this country for about 
an hour brought us to Malmsmead, a 
collection of small farmhouses and their 
accompanying outbuildings. While the 
driver unharnessed and put up his 
horse, I examined stable and house con- 
nected. I could not see that man was 
housed any better than his horses. In 
both buildings rough stone and mortar 
showed on the inside, as well as on the 
outside. The thatching of the roof, the 
height and finish of each, inside, were 
substantially the same. Both were 
paved with irregular - shaped stones, 
those of the house perhaps a little 
larger and flatter. The house was fur- 
nished — Heaven save the mark !—that 
is, it had a rough wooden table, an un- 
painted settle or bench, a few chairs to 
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match, and a dresser or shelf ; and they 
were prepared there, as a sign over 
the door stated, to supply “plain re- 
freshments if desired.” I doubt if any 
of your readers in America ever enter- 
ed so poor a dwelling; yet it was as 
neat as possible, and the good woman 
who had it in keeping was evidently a 
nice, self-respecting person, whom you 
would trust without doubt in respect to 
your supper. 

From here my guide led me through 
divers gates to the brook where we 
were to fish. This is the Bagworthy, 
a branch of the Lynn. Readers of 
“Lorna Doone” will recognize the name 
as that of the stream whence John Ridd 
first found his way into the Doone 
Valley. 

This locality is the scene of the 
novel, and it is most amusing to see 
how this story has impressed itself on 
the imaginations of the inhabitants of 
all this district. Every one knows it by 
heart; and I believe half the people 
fancy it is absolute history. 

The Bagworthy brook, notwithstand- 
ing its honors, is a modest brook, much 
like others in a slate-stone country. 
Here it falls over a horizontal ledge, in 
a little waterfall, here makes a deep 
pool with high, rocky banks, here ex- 
pands in a bit of open meadow, here 
hides under a long growth of overhang- 
ing bushes and trees. Too often the 
best pools could hardly be reached on 
account of the foliage about and over 
them. Wading the stream is forbidden. 
There is good fishing here, however. 
The trout, though mostly small, are 
lively, and very bright and clear in 
their colors, but they are educated be- 
yond anything we know at home. The 
utmost caution is necessary. Not only 
the person, but the rod, must be invisi- 
ble. Theonly chance, for the most part, 
is in casting up-stream with consider- 
able line, and the curves and shrubbery 
of the stream make this very difficult— 
much more so as the extremely light 
line and leaders and minute flies utterly 
fail in that momentum on which we 
largely rely to get our flies well out. 
If the wind happens, as it did with me, 
to blow for the most part down-stream, 
casting up is almost impossible, and you 
must be content with such chances as 
you can get in other directions. An 
American will soon find that before he 
can make a success of it he will have to 
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learn much, and that this is a finer art 
than any trout-fishing he has practiced 
at home, and at best he cannot hope to 
compete with the long-trained habitués 
of the stream, who carry home four or 
five dozen fish for the day’s work. 

I fished up and down the Bagworthy 
through the afternoon; at one good pool 
with the utmost quiet, contrived to get 
my flies around aclump of bushes,where, 
as I could not see the water, I was pret- 
ty sure the trout could notseeme. A 
sudden strong jerk, a quick “jigging” of 
the rod, and the tip bent over into that 
fine half-circle which so delights the 
fisherman, as an indication of a heavy 
fish. “ A fine trout at last!” But, alas! up 
flew the line into the air, the too fine gut 
having left the fly with the trout. We 
may claim at least a pound’s weight for 
that trout. At last it was full time to 
return, and with great content with my 
afternoon’s pleasure, even if I had not 
taken many fish. He must be dull in- 
deed who does not find pleasure in 
wandering in the bright, open air along 
a pleasant stream of a summer after- 
noon. Emerson says, “ Nature is a coy 
goddess. If you go out to stare at her, 
saying, ‘I will go out and enjoy nature,’ 
she will not show herself, but if you will 
make a pretense of being absorbed in 
some occupation, she will let you get 
a glimpse of all her beauties.” I know of 
no pretense of an occupation, be it in 
America or in England, so fit for the 
purpose as trout-fishing. It is much the 
same in either country; but I found in 
England anadded interest in the change 
in landscape and surroundings ; in the 
great difference in the plants and flow- 
ers which were about my feet, and in 
the difference in the people, their cus- 
toms, habitations and modes of thought 
and expression, which my expedition 
disclosed. 

As we drove home in the evening the 
trout were rising freely in the pools 
along the way. I left them, indeed with 
regret, but I came home tired, yer en- 
chanted with my experience. 

You have among your readers, no 
doubt, many who are worn and nervous 
with their work. Such especially turn 
to your pages for rest from their busi- 
ness thoughts. Let me urge them, if 
they take a trip over the water, to estab- 
lish themselves in some place like Lyn- 
ton, and try their hand at trout-fishing 
in the Mother Country. 
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III. 


N leaving Carys- 
fort we made 
a side track, 
which one can 
obtain leave to 
enjoy, through 

the grounds of Shel- 

ton Abbey, from en- 
trance gate to hall 
door two and a half 

Irish miles in length. 

(An Irish mile meas- 

ures an American mile 

and a quarter.) This 
avenue is lined on 
either side with a suc- 
cession of fine rhodo- 
dendrons, which, on that June day, 
were in full and perfect bloom, crimson, 
white and pink, looking very grand and 
showy from the higher road to the 
north. After lunch it behooved us to 
make a very determined start for the 
south—Gorey, Ferns and Enniscorthy, 
which latter town I had a desire to ex- 
plore for the sake of “ Vinegar Hill,” 

Strongbow’s Castle, and a certain curi- 

osity regarding a certain family of whom 

I had heard pleasant things. An easy 

road, lovely sunshine and the rest we 

had perforce taken at Arklow soon 
drove away even the memory of yester- 
day’s drenching ; an occasional muscle 
kinked, and an added crease appeared 
in the blue serge gown, but “ Theodore ” 
was safely rolled on Tim’s luggage car- 
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tier, and in cycling past troubles are 
wonderfully soon forgotten. 

At evening, just twenty-four hours 
behind time, we made our way into En- 
niscorthy, and had not gone many yards 
before an extra long and crooked hill, 
in the midst of the town, landed us on 
our feet. 

Immediately a brisk little woman 
stepped in front of my wheel and told 
me who I was, who she was, and that 
our supper was ready in a certain cozy 
home near by, where was more Irish 
hospitality, some faint scoldings for our 
delay, and intimation that the Ennis- 
corthy Club had ridden out as far as 
Ferns to fetch us in with honor the pre- 
vious evening. After tea we had our 
fill of Vinegar Hill, Cromwell and the 
rebels ; gory tales were related of pik- 
ing and such warlike pleasantries. We 
circled curiously round the tower on the 
summit of the hill, and anon retracing 
our way into the town, chanting the 
well-known Irish song, “ Enniscorthy,” 
were informed that the Miss Murphy 
mentioned therein was at that same time 
running a milliner’s shop in New York. 
We looked respectfully at Strongbow’s 
Castle, grim and impregnable in hoary 
stone, and heard how he had received it 
from the King of Waterford on his mar- 
riage with the King’s daughter Eva; 
then we were escorted back to the cozy 
home, which is known as Woodview, 
and stands at the base of Vinegar Hill, 
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and I was talked to by an Irish cyclist, 
who knows more about the interior of a 
bicycle-than I shall ever learn, or in- 
deed care to; and he talked until I 
should never have forgiven him for ex- 
posing my ignorance, only that he took 
away my wheel and had a piratical- 
looking canvas chain-guard put on it, 
which enabled me to ride more grace- 
fully and in a less cramped position 
than I had attained to, while my skirt, 
perforce, had hung all on one side for 
fear of the unguarded chain. Tim was 
up very early next morning, and had a 
swim and a tramp and a grand time in 
the market, for it was market-day at 
Enniscorthy— piles of poultry, as costly 
as five shillings the pair ; small kids tied 
by the legs and bleating unceasingly, 
carts full of ducks (it seemed as if every 
feathered creature in the country-side 
must be on hand); buyers for Dublin 
and larger cities farther away; old men 
and women ; donkeys by the score —all 
chaffering, pushing, laughing, squawk- 
ing, in bedlam double distilled ! 

We left them with many a smile and 
hand-shake from the dear people at 
Woodview, and with our route pleas- 
antly mapped out as far as Kilkenny, 
where we needs must stop fora night at 
the palace of a certain bishop, from 
whom I anticipated great things in the 
way of folk-lore and fun. A dainty 
luncheon hung on each handle-bar, and, 
as we had to pass through the Gap of 
Scullogue, and would climb pretty high 
to doso, mountain spring water would no 
doubt be on tap. An enthusiastic cyclist 
accompanied us for five or six miles, 
and to him we are indebted for many 
useful hints. He evidently approved 
highly of my choice of a country to ex- 
plore on a wheel, and departed in due 
time to his business in Enniscorthy, 
with many wishes for our success and 
happiness. When I look back upon such 
aride as we had that fair, clear morning, 
I am tempted to say that if we had only 
taken one such ride, it would have been 
+ well worth going to Ireland for the sake 
of getting it. The tender beauty of the 
distant mountains, that are high and 
grand, but neither hard nor stern; the 
silver tinkle of some concealed stream ; 
the delicious scent of some honey-heavy, 
upland clover meadow; the clean, good 
road ; the light mountain air — ah, me! 
with all these things who would not be 
happy? 


Now and then we got off and stretched 
ourselves on the turf under some tree 
or hedge, and talked lazily of Ennis- 
corthy, of Arklow, of Glen-da-lough, and 
when we talked of Kilkenny we scram- 
bled up and regained our wheels in sud- 
den remembrance of the ride before us. 
But distances had begun to lose their 
significance ; under a smiling sky such 





‘OH, THAT COAST DOWN HILL!” (2. 2378.) 


as we gazed.at, afew miles more was 
only so much more pleasure, and then 
the delicious twilight, stretching far into 
the night, is all gain to the cyclist. On 
one of our halts I chatted with a wee 
girlie of about eight, who came straying 
along, poking her bare little toes into 
the pebbles and humming a weird, un- 
tuneful ditty. “I minds the goats,” she 
informed me. “I live down there, 
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There’s six of us. No,I don’t go to 
school, nor I can’t read. I just minds 
the goats!”. “Do you know what that 
is?” “I do,” phlegmatically; “’tis a 
penny. Thank you kindly,” and she 
slipped it into her pocket with a quick 
courtesy that made her look as if her 
knees had suddenly broken under her. 
“ How far is it to Bagnallstown?” said 
Tim, quizzically. “I don’t know!” said 
the small girl, carelessly. “Is it a 
mile?” “I don’t know.” “ Were you 
ever there?” “Me mother was—I 
minds the goats!” And so grew up in 
our private vocabulary a sentence ex- 
pressive of our indifference to, or utter 
ignorance of, any questions under con- 
sideration. “I minds the goats” was 
all that was needful to explain our atti- 
tude. We lunched at a convenient cor- 
ner, where a mountain stream trickled 
cool and clear, and presently, as we rode 
on in the midday sun, I began to de- 
velop a capacity for drink which sur- 
prised me. 
cottage or an interesting-looking resi- 
dence, I wanted a drink and halted to 
get it. Milk, sherry and whisky were 
offered instead of water, and Tim re- 
garded me with a patient and long-suf- 
fering air as I hobnobbed with peasant, 
grannie, farmer or small boy, all inter- 
esting to me and bores to him. We en- 
countered one old lady who presented us 
with quart bowls of rich, creamy milk, and 
was distressed because, try as I would, 
I could not drink a quart! “Would ye 
consthrain the young gintleman to take 
it, thin?” she urged, but Tim declined 
to be constrained, and after setting the 
old dame completely wild by the be- 
stowal of a four-penny silver bit, he 
calmly informed me that she was an 
undoubted lunatic, and that we had best 
get away. This was oneof Tim’s Irish- 
isms. But the day was shortening 
(though, indeed, it was the longest day 
in the year), and, in spite of many 
drinks, I was ravenously hungry, as 
only cyclists can be ; so we made time 
to Bagnallstown, where we intended 
dining. Oh, that coast down-hill to 
Bagnallstown! Mile after mile, over a 
limestone road that shone white and 
clean, round curves, past toiling har- 
vesters, who tossed up their hats and 
yelled in delight as we fled by. Open- 
mouthed and rough-haired, disheveled 
in skirt and short in breath, I careered 
on until the slant grew gentler and 


Every time we passed a tidy - 
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gentler, cars hove in sight, children 
lingered gaping on the roadside, and 
we rode into the town shouting at one 
another : “ Wasn't it glorious /” 

I think it was our best coast, and I 
don’t think I shall forget it for many a 
moon; but “after sunshine comes a 
cloud,” and this time the cloud was on 
the brow of the waiter of the inn, where 
we arrived breathless, laughing, excited 
and starving. “Could we have din- 
ner?” “What did we want?” “ Pota- 
toes and meat.” “The potatoes were 
bad. There was meat on the table in 
the coffee-room.” I got suddenly en- 
raged, and risked my dinner for the 
relief of giving the crabbed old wretch 
a scolding. Tomy surprise he took not 
the least notice of my outspoken opin- 
ion, except by shrugging his shoulders 
and remarking: “The potatoes are bad; 
what else do you want?” ‘Then I dis- 
covered that he was almost stone deaf, 
and was glad. Tim had retreated to 
“look after the wheels.” I contented 
myself by shouting: “Chops, ham and 
eggs, bread and butter, jam and /ea/” 
He repeated the order to insure correct- 
ness, turned a deaf ear to my shouted 
“Hurry up!” and slowly scuffled out to 
the kitchen. I rated Tim for laughing, 
and waited, with small patience and a 
large piece of bread and butter, for the 
provender, which was served by a 
comely creature in a neat gown and a 
very friendly smile. “It wasn’t long,” 
she said, soothingly, having doubtless 
benefited by my eloquence down-stairs. 
“And it’s crame you'll be having for your 
tay, and fresh butter, just in; and the 
eggs for the gentleman, and the ham.” 
So she purred on and spread the feast, 
while we waited hungrily, but slightly 
appeased by her simple soft-sawder. 
Tim fell into tantrums over the ham, 
which was rank, but the deaf man 
calmed him with some delicious mar- 
malade and a good chop, and, as usual, 
a prime cup of tea so roused my con- 
science that I presented the surly waiter 
with a sixpence when I paid the bill. 

A shower and a rainbow had blessed 
the outer world while we supped, and 
Tim faintly suggested taking the train 
to Kilkenny, which I opposed with quite 
unnecessary force, while he tranquilly re- 
marked: “ All right, old lady,” and went 
down to fetch out the wheels. It was 
seven o’clock, and as sweet and fresh an 
evening as ever you saw, when we left 
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the usual knot of interested natives and 
skimmed out of Bagnallstown. Just 
- after we left we heard the smart trot 
of a horse on the road behind us. Tim, 
who had forgotten the ham, and was 
doing finely on the marmalade, glanced 
back. “We are pursued!” he said, pre- 
tending totremble. “It’s a royal Irish 
constabulary inspector and his orderly ! 
Did you pay the bill? Did you pocket 
the spoons? Confess, and all will be 
forgiven.” 

“TI gave the waiter sixpence,” I said, 
conclusively. “ Don’t let them get ahead. 
Come on/” and forthwith a race began. 
It was hot. Iwas melting. Tim laugh- 
ed and shouted: “There be fleet steeds 
that follow. Go it, oldlady ; more power 
to you. Oh, I know they’ll be harder 
on us than if we surrendered at once. 
They'll transport us—whoop !” and we 
flew on, finally getting a good lead, and 
hearing the trot, trot grow fainter in the 
distance. Then I got off in a bath of 
perspiration. “It was that last cup of 
tea. Iam stewing! Let us rest under 
the tree and see them go by!” I gasped, 
and Tim acquiesced willingly. They 
went by, the grim inspector as grave 
as a judge, the handsome young con- 
stable pulling his mustache and grin- 
ning; and after a moment we mounted 
(dreading that déte noir of cyclists— 
a chill), and rode on, only to come 
upon the dog-cart and the men ambling 
leisurely along at the foot of the next 
hill. 

For a little way we plodded behind 
them, then the pace grew too trying, 
and the impulse to get ahead too strong. 
“Let’s pass them,” suggested Tim. 
“Ring your bell.” 

And just now happened the only hap- 
pening that Iam ashamed of, showing 
conclusively that too much larking is 
not safe on a wheel. Our rule of the 
road is exactly reversed in Ireland— 
one passes on the right and meets on 
the left. I had schooled myself to be 
careful, and had never made a mistake 
so far; but whether it was the fun, or 
the pace, or the last cup of tea I know 
not. Certainly this time I did forget, 
and made a rush at the lessening space 
on the left (for the good inspector was 
carefully giving us lots of room on the 
proper side). There was a shout from 
Tim anda prance of the spirited horse, 
a wobble of the wheel, a lurch and a 
crash, and I and the wheel in a tangled 
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mass on a cruel heap of broken stones. 
“T’ve killed the lady!” shouted the in- 
spector, scrambling down, while the 
orderly ran to the horse’s head and Tim 
wheeled back. They lifted me out, and 
then Tim dragged up the wheel. Such 
a wheel! Anyone who has seena pneu- 
matic wheel wrecked can understand 
how it looked, and how I laughed! We 
were two miles from Kilkenny, so the 
inspector took me up beside him, and 
the orderly let down the back seat, and 
Tim carefully handed him up the un- 
fortunate wheel, wavy in the tire and 
crazy in the spokes—a veritable “ drunk 
and disorderly ” in charge of the police! 

The inspector did not laugh—he was 
very solemn. “I really thought I had 
killed you,” he said, seriously, and was. 
evidently distressed at the idea of hav- 
ing been so undignified as to lark about 
the country with a pair of wandering 
cyclists. 

“Well, you did not hurt me a bit, and 
it was all my own stupidity,” I said, 
warmly. “But, really, inspector, I don’t 
think I can drive up to the palace with 
that wheel. Couldn’t you leave it some- 
where?” “At Kelly’s, sir,” put in the 
young orderly. And Kelly, turning out 
to be the bicycle agent, to Kelly’s we 
went. Mrs. Kelly received the wheel 
and promised it for the morrow, and we 
proceeded through the town of Kil- 
kenny, much to the curiosity of the in- 
habitants, who gaped and grinned and 
wondered, no doubt, how I had got into 
the clutches of the law. Had 1 known 
that my hat was on one side and my 
face rather dusty on the same, I should 
have remedied these little matters ; but 
ignorance is bliss, and I drove along to 
the palace door, looking rather rakish 
and disorderly. In an hour or sol be- 
gan to feel hurt, and was glad to go 
under a hot-water cure for the myriad 
cruel little dints and bruises I had found 
on the broken stones. And I put in 
rather a bad twelve hours in the miter- 
room of the palace-—too sore to toss and 
too nervous to lie still, longing for day, 
and when day came obliged to confess 
that I could not get up, and was very 
angry with myself indeed. 

A sweet, young Episcopal maiden 
came and perched on my bed and chat- 
ted, and was good to me, and by de- 
grees the idea that some one had put me 
through a sausage mill, and that I was 
an idiot, and that my tour was ended 
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and my cycling done, faded into a tired, 
thankful feeling that it was no worse; 
and I slept like a thoroughly worn-out 
woman. Next morning Mr. Kelly sent 
my wheel, as trim as ever, and I paid 
him four shillings, much wondering how 
he had done it up so well. As to the 
kindness and brightness and alertness 
and wisdom and folk-lore and fun of the 
bishop in whose home I rested and re- 
covered myself, are they not written in 
the hearts of the people among whom 
he has lived for seventy-two years, and 
to whom the name of “ Packenham- 
Walshe,” as they affectionately call him, 
means all that is good and kind and 
lovable? He showed me wondrous old 
books, and a wee thumb Bible, just the 
size of his thumb, and he told me yarns 
so funny and so characteristic, and with 
such a quiet twinkle of his merry eyes ; 
and he led me up and down St. Canice’s 
Cathedral, which he loves and is proud 
of, and he burglarized the sanctum of 
his favorite canon for our entertain- 
ment, that I would be cold indeed were 
he not to me a dear and delightful prel- 
ate, this Bishop of Ferns and Ossary. 
There is, says the wise man, a time 
for everything, and the time for a small 
rest had intervened in our ride, while the 
wheel was in hospital with Mr. Kelly, of 
Kilkenny. Tim played tennis with the 
boys and girls who called my charming 
bishop “father,” and I, bone-sore and 
self-accusing, reposed in the miter-room 
and conjured up ghosts of long-dead 


bishops and lords of the soil whose 
pranks and sayings formed the theme 
of many a rich tale told in the gloaming 
by the bright and legend-loving Bishop 
of Ferns and Ossary—not the tarradid- 
dles of Killarney guides, nor yet the 
fantastic ghost-lore of the northwest, 
not even the sparkling storyettes of 
Dublin town, but authentic yarns of 
defunct Ormond-Butlers (or vice versa), 
whose castle rose ivy-crowned and beau- 
tiful just a five minutes’ walk from the 
palace, and whose monuments, in the 
rich, black Kilkenny marble, lay thick 
adown the aisle and nooks and corners 
of St. Canice’s Cathedral. One reaches 
the bishop’s palace in a devious and - 
undignified prowl through high-walled, 
narrow alley-ways, and just inside the 
old hall-door one stumbles on the first 
old-time tale of the place. Here died a 
former Lord Bishop, coming from his 
court as lord of the soil, magistrate, 
judge, or whatever he pleased to call 
himself—after sentencing a guilty man 
toimprisonment. The prisoner,who was, 
by the way, a bigamist, shot his judge 
(or stabbed him, more properly, as it 
was very long ago) just as the bishop 
passed under this particular arch, and 
his life-blood dyed this particular stone 
of the floor. There are secret passages, 
queer old rooms, immensely thick walls 
—all the old-time peculiarities which we 
young American people have to remem- 
ber were the style long, long before our 
country was discovered. 


To be continued. 
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Ovutinc for July, our midsummer number, 
will be considerably enlarged in order to make 
room in that issue for our cyclists’ reports, 
‘How to wheel from New York to Chicago,” 
and for the remaining chapters of Frank Lenz’s 
world tour awheel, ‘‘ Across the Rockies to 
San Francisco.” None of the chapters thus 
far prirted approach in interest this portion of 
Mr. Lenz’s experiences on the American conti- 
nent while wheeling westward. There were 
not a few among our readers who doubted the 
successful accomplishment of this journey with 
a Pneumatic tire. Not only has Mr, Lenz 
found his wheel adequate to the task, but in 
completing his description of his journey across 
the Rockies, he has occasion to say : 

‘‘My utmost faith to wheel through foreign 
countries with a pneumatic tire like the Victor, 
which admits of quick repair by use of an inner 
tube, removable through a hole in the rim, is 
now fully established. I have traveled thus far 
5,412 miles, and as yet the front tire of my 
Pneumatic shows but little wear. The rear tire, 
of course, did not do so well, as mostly all the 
weight of the bagage and myself was borne by 
it, making in all 255 pounds (wheel and bag- 
gage, 110 pounds ; my weight, 145), Altogether 
I am convinced that I acted wisely in choosing 
a Pneumatic for my world tour, and I start across 
the Pacific with no misgivings as to the strength 
and durability of my Victor.” 

OuTING was first among the cycling journals 
to advocate the introduction of the Pneumatic 
tire. We therefore record this testimonial of 
Mr, Lenz with unusual gratification, and point 
with pride to the record OuTiNc has made for 
the Pneumatic Safety. There are several first- 
class manufacturers whose wheels might have 
stood the test as well, but the fact remains that 
the wheel chosen for our purpose has borne out 
its reputation in a rough ride of over 5,000 
miles. When last heard from the interior of 
China—where Mr. Lenz is having some pretty 
tough experiences — the wheel was performing 
its service as faultlessly as in our own country. 
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BASEBALL EVENTS AND FIXTURES. 


June 3—Harvard-Yale L.S. at Cambridge. 
June 12—Harvard-U. of P. at Cambridge. 
June 14—Harvard-U. of P. at Cambridge. 
June 17—Yale-Princeton at New York. 
June 18—Harvard-Yale L. S. at Cambridge. 
June 22—Harvard-Yale at Cambridge. 
June 27—Yale-Harvard at New Haven. 


In the last number of Outinc I commented 
on the attitude of the colleges toward the new 
rule with regard to the position of the pitcher’s 
box, and showed how, instead of being a‘‘ whim 
of baseball magnates,” the rule was justly calcu- 
lated to make the game more lively in all — 
and to give the science of team-play in fielding 
its due prominence as compared to the science 
of pitching. Since then this opinion has been 
corroborated by Mr. A. G. Spalding in his 
‘* Official Baseball Guide ;” and in addition Mr. 
Spalding makes some highly suggestive re- 
marks with regard to the effect the new rule 
may be expected to have on the science of 
team-play in batting. 

The effect of the new rule, he says (p. 150), 
will be ‘‘to equalize as much as possible the 
powers of the attack and the defense in the 
game.” This equalization should be effected 
by enabling ‘‘the batsman to do more place 
hitting, which is the very acme of skill in base- 
ball,” and which has been almost an impossi- 
bility under the wild, swift, intimidating style 
of cyclone pitching. On page 68, he says that 
the art of the batsman is to place hits, forward- 
ing the runners with the least expenditure of 
strength, and at the same time bringing out the 
most attractive features of the game, which are 
fine base-running and difficult felding. 

Nothing could be juster from the point of 
view of the extreme scientist than Mr. Spald- 
ing’s praise of place hitting and sacrifice hit- 
ting; but in saddling such theories upon the 
general public the old question is touched upon 
again, whether sport should be for the expert 
or for the general spectator. It is granted that 
the wedge plays in American football require 
more science than the slap-dash methods of 
the Association game, or even than the “ in- 
dividual” tactics of our game of four or five’ 
years ago; but there is a strong and growing 
minority who protest that the game should be 
enlivened by tactics which give pleasure anda 
variety of exercise to the player, and which the 
layman can understand. Likewise the baseball 
expert may take extreme delight in the fielder 
who makes impossible catches, or in a bats- 
man who fathoms a strategic pitcher and drives 
the ball between the fielders; and he may be 
willing to forego any amount of ‘‘ fungo” hitting 
for one or two well-calculated base hits. The 
question to be argued, however, is whether the 
sport is improved as a sfort by introducing 
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the elements of extremescience. Either answer 
to this must, of course, be at best a mere mat- 
ter of opinion ; and the question will inevitably 
be decided by experience and a general appeal 
to the intelligent lovers of sport. Still 1 ven- 
ture to express my opinion that any refinement 
in the game which tends to cultivate strategy 
at the expense of good fun and exercise atten- 
uates the interest of both player and spectator, 
and marks a decline in the sport. 

If, now, freer though less scientific hitting is 
desirable in the National League, it is all the 
more desirable in the amateur games. Where 
baseball is a profession it is perhaps not im- 
possible (though experience is against the sup- 
position) to cultivate place hitting, sacrifice hit- 
ting, and all the minutiz of scientific ball, for 
there the season is a long one and the games 
are numerous. In amateur ball, however, the 
case is quite different. Not only are the play- 
ers on an average eight or ten years younger, 
and far less experienced, but the games come 
less frequently and the season is shorter. Three 
practice games a week during three months, 
and a series of three to five championship 

ames during the last month, is the average 
or the college nines; and in the New York 
and Chicago amateur leagues the games come 
weekly during the summer. Obviously a re- 
finement of the game which is so di 
effect in the National League is out of place 
here. The aim, therefore, in lengthening 
the distance the pitcher has to throw the ball 
should be, in amateur ball at least, not to give 
greater latitude for placing hits, but to allow 
more batting of the old kind, with the greater 
liveliness and importance of the fielders which 
this would bring about. 


U. OF P., II ; YALE, 6——PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 30TH. 


Yale played an undergraduate team, Penn- 
sylvania a university team. The fielding on 
both teams was loose, and the pitchers received 
poor support. 


YALE. | PENNSYLVANIA. 

R IBPOA E} R IBPOAE 

Rustin, 3d b....0 o 4 o 3)Thomas,c. f...3 2 1 0 o 
ES ee 1 t o o ojHollister,l. f..1 3 2 0 0 
SS Ser °o © 2 0 oBayne, p it 2 2 38 
Steph’son,1b..o 3 6 o 1/Reese,r.f. ....1 0 1 0 © 
ee See o o o oGoeckle, rst b.t 113 0 0 
Hedges, 2d b..1 1 2 1 o Thomson,2db.r 2 4 1 1 
Harvey,s. s...1 1 o 2 2\Cantrell,s.s...0 1 2 4 0 
Kedzie, c...... 1 113 2 1/Coogan,c......0 0 2 5 £ 
Carter, p....... 2 1 0 2 o/McGrillis,3db.2 1 1 2 3 
Totals... ...6 827 7 7| Totals....... 11 102715 6 
Pennsylvania............... 2100081 21 0 6—11 
WAI... cn cvccecenscccvceccoece °©o3200%8 0 o6 


Earned runs—Pennsylvania, 2; Yale, 1. ‘Three-base 
hit—Beal. Two-base hits—Stephenson (2), Hedges, 
Harvey, Kedzie, Hollister and McGrillis. Sacrifice hits 
—Harvey, Hollister and Cantrell. Basesstolen—Thom- 
‘son, Hollister, Bayne, Thomson (2), Harvey. Left on 
bases—Pennsylvania, 12 ; Yale,"7. Struck out—Thomas 
(2), Bayne, Goeckle (3), Cantrell, (2), Coogan (4), Mc- 
Grillis (3), Hedges, Kedzie. First on errors—Pennsyl- 
vania, 4; Yale3. First base on balls—Thomas (2), 
Reese (3). Bayne, Thomson, McGrillis, Case, Harvey (2), 
Carter (3). Hit by pitched ball—Bayne. Passed balls 
—Kedzie (3). Time—zh. 4om. Umpire—Hurst. 


U. OF P., 7; YALE, 8—PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 5TH. 


Boswell pitched one inning for Pennsylvania, 
and was retired in favor of Reese, who proved 
very effective. A muff by Captain. Thomson 
in the fourth inning gave Yale two unearned 
runs. 


cult to- 









YALE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

RBPOAE R BPOAE 
Rustin, 3b....2 1 3 4 1/Thomas,c. f...2 2 1 0 o 
Beal,c. f. ... .2 2 2 1 o/Hollister, c....2 2 7 6.0 
Ny an 1*2 0 o 1/Bayne, l. f..... “a a an ee 
Stephenson,1b.o o 1 2 ojReese,r. f..p..2 1 0 4 0 
ackson,1b....0 1 g o o/Thayer,1b....0 1 8 o 1 
liss, r.f.......1. 0 o 3 1/Thomson,2b..0 1 4 1 1 
Hedges, 2 b....0 o o 3 2/Cantrell,s.s...0 1 1 1 1 
Arbuthnot,s.s.o 2 2 1 2/Boswell, p....0 0 0 0 o 
Kedzie, c....... o of © tibia, 6. f.... 0 0 © o x 
Carter p...... 2 1 0 o 1\McGrillis,3b..c 0 1 0 o 
Totals....... 8 92715 9] Totals...... 7 9 24 12 4 

REMIND, wavs vuawdsnenseses 23458 67 8 9 
Dnckthedchubsenktaneeenuws 4109 2000rf8 ..-8 
Pennsylvania.............0. 3°0031030 07 


Earned runs—Pennsylvania, 1; Yale, 1. Three-base 
hit— Rustin. Home run—Thomas. Stolen bases— 
Thomas, Hollister, Reese, Thomson, Rustin, Beal, 
Case, Arbuthnot (2). First base on balls—Bayne, 
Thayer, Thomson, Beal (2), Case, Bliss (3), Carter (2). 
First base on errors—Pennsylvania, 6; Yale, 3. Left on 
bases—Pennsylvania, 6; Yale, 6. Struck out—By Car- 
ter, 8; by Boswell, 1; by Reese, 7. Double plays—Rus- 
tin, Arbuthnot and Thomson; Thayer, feckaon and 
Rustin. Passed balls—Kedzie, 2. Wild pitches—Car- 
ter, Boswell, Reese. Time—zh. 30m. mpire—Tim 

urst. 


U. OF P., 12; HARVARD, I2—PHILADELPHIA, APR. 6, 

Highlands was erratic and was poorly gup-" 
ported by Corbett. In the fourth inning Wig- 
gin and Upton were substituted with good 
effect. On the whole, Harvard played a strong 
uphill game, and Pennsylvania made the best 
showing tuus far this season. 








PENNSYLVANIA. HARVARD. 
RIBPOAE IBPOAE 
Thomas, c. f...2 3 1 o 2|Hallowell,c. f.1 1 2 0 o 
Hollister, c....2 3 6 3 1/Cook,3db......2 2 2 2 1 
Bayne, l. f..... 1 2 2 1 olSullivan,s. s..2 1 3 3 0 
Reese, p,r.f..2 o o 4 1/Abbott,r.f....1 1 0 o 1 
Thayer, r.f....0 1 o o o|Froth’h’m,2b.1 1 3 1 0 
Boswell,r.f....0 o 1 o o|Dickinson,1 b.2 1 8 o 2 
Filbert, p...... eo o o 4 ojUpton,lf.,c..0 2 4 3 0 
Thomson,2b...2 2 3 1 1\Corbett,c.,l.fo 1 5 1 o 
Cantrell, s. s...2 3 3 1 2|J.Highlands,p.1 1 o 1 o 
Goeckle, 1st b.o 1 7 o o| Wiggin, p.....1 1 0 1 0 
McGrillis,34b.r 0 4 1 Of 2 2 2 2 2 282 -- ee 
-—--—---| Totals....... 12122712 4 
Totals.......12 15 27 15 7 
Harvard... © 0 © 2 3 3 £ © 3—12 
Pennsylvania .. -42320200 1—12 
Earned runs—Pennsylvania, 3; Harvard, 2. ‘Three- 


base hifs—Bayne, Cantrell. Two-base hits—Goeckle, 
Sullivan, Upton. Sacrificehit—Goeckle. Bases stolen 
—Hallowell (3), Cook, Abbott, Frothingham (2), Dick- 
inson, Corbett, Bayne, Reese (2), Thomson (4), Mc- 
Grillis. Double plays—Corbett and Cook; Upton and 
Cook; Wiggin, Sullivan and Dickinson. Left on 
bases—Pennsylvania, 6; Harvard, 13. Struck out—By 
Reese, 2 ; by Filbert, 1; by Highlands, 4; A Wiggin, 
. First base on errors—Pennsylvania, 2; Harvard, 3. 
tase on balls—Hallowell, Cook (3), Sullivan (4), Abbott 
&). Dickinson (2), Hollister, ‘Resse, Thomson (4), 

oeckle. Hit by pitched ball—Reese. Wild pitches— 
Highlands, 4; Reese, 1. Balks—Highlands, 2. Passed 
— 2; Hollister,2. Time—3hours. Umpire 
—Hurst. 


YALE, 5 ; U. OF P., 4—NEW HAVEN, MAY 6TH. 
The game was well played on both sides. 
Pennsylvania batted hard, but ran bases poorly. 


Carter struck out ten men, which makes a total 
of 106 for the season. 








PENNSYLVANIA. YALE. 

RiIiBPOAE RIBPOAE 

Thomas, c. f...0 o 2 o oj/Rustin, 3d b....3 2 2 01 
Hollister, r.f..0 1 2 o ojBeal,c. f....... I 300 
Bayne, I. f...... o 2 t o oGape, Lf ...... :a to ® 
Reese, p........ 3 2 1 2 o/Stephens’n, rb.o Io I 2 
Goeckle, 1st b..r 1 7 © 1/Speir,r. f ..... 1 oo 
Thomson, 2 b..o 3 3 1 2\Bliss,s. s.. £5 0 
Cantrell,s.s...0 1 1 1 1|/Hedges, ed b... 0°00 
Coogan, c... .0 o 4 4 2\/Kedzie, c...... 9 5 0 
McGrillis, 34 b.o o 3 1 ojCarter, p....... oro 
Totals....... 49% 9 G Totais....... 5 62712 3 
WES 2.0. casvececscesvescs eneee cone ores © .y 
Pennsylvania ........... e000 T0002 0k OF 
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OUTING FOR JUNE. 


Earned runs—Yale, 1; Pennsylvania, 2, Two-base 
hit—Bliss. Three-base hits—Rustin, Speir, Thomson. 
Home run—Case. Stolen bases—Rustin (3), Case (2), 
Thomas, Bayne, Reese (2), Goeckle, Thomson. Double 

lay—Carter, Stephenson and Kedzie. Struck out— 
By Carter, 10; by Reese, 6. First base on balls—By 
Carter, 3; by Reese, 4. Left on bases—Yale, 5; Penn- 
sylvania, 7. Hit by pitched ball—Stephenson. Wild 
pitches—Carter, 1; Reese, 1. Time--1h. 55m. Umpire 
—Dave Orr. 


HARVARD, 7 ; PRINCETON, O—PRINCETON, MAY 6TH. 

Only ten Princeton players reached first base; 
of these five got to second and three to third. 
King, Gunster and Otto did excellent fielding. 
Harvard played throughout a cool, steady 
game, and accepted every chance. The bat- 
tery, Wiggin and Upton, though less brilliant 
than Highlands and Mason, proved on the 
whole steadier and more reliable. 


HARVARD. PRINCETON. 

RBHPO A E} RBHPOA E 
Hallowell,c.f..2 1 2 o o/King,2b....... o 6 3 3°06 
Abbott, 1. f....3 2 2 o 1|Woodcock,c.foo o 4 1 1 
Froth’h’m,r.f.1 2 o o o|/McKenzie,1. f.. 1 3 0 o 
Cook, 3 b......1 1 o 2 2/Trenchard, c..o o 3 0 2 
Hovey,o).....0 x 4 4 olPaine, rT. {.....0 2 zt 0 © 
Trafford,1b..o o 6 1 o/Gunster,3b...0 0 o 7 o 
Sullivan,s.s...0 1 4 2 1|Brooks, $.6....0 8 © 8 3 
Uptom,c .......0 o 9 2 oDrake, p...... 00070 
Wiggin, p.....0 0 0 7 o/Otto, 1 b.......-0 013 0 0 

Totals... 7 82718 4| Totals...... © 42719 6 
t 2 3 g 5-8-9 39 
| a RENE Pe 2000102 0 27 


Earned runs—Harvard, 2. Three-base hit—Brooks. 
Stolen bases—A bbott, Frothingham (4), Upton, Brooks. 
Sacrifice hits—Frothingham (2), Cook (2), Trafford, 
Wiggin, Drake. Wild pitches—Drake, 2. Time—2h. 
zom. Umpires—Mr. Murray and Mr. Hopkins. Left 
on bases—Harvard, 10; Princeton, 4. First base on 
balls—Hallowell, Cook (2), Hovey, King, McKenzie (2). 
First base on i pet rhe ag FY Princeton, 2. Struck 
out—Sullivan, Upton, Wiggin, Woodcock, Paine, Gun- 
ster, Otto. Double plays—Cook, Hovey and Trafford. 


ATHLETICS. 


Apri is the month in which the school and 
college athletes quit the dull work of the gym- 
nasium for the lhvely outdoor practice that 
leads directly to the championship games of 
May. mons the New York schoolboys the 

ast season has been one of great activity. 

early all of the prominent private institutions 
have given games which have resulted in a 
considerable lowering of school records ; and at 
most of these games there were several events 
open to the athletes of the other New York 
schools. 

This method of getting ready for the spring 
campaign may well be contrasted with that of the 
Interscholastic Athletic Association of Boston. 
There the school games take place indoors dur- 
ing the winter, and culminate in an interscho- 
lastic championship meeting, held last winter 
in the middle of February. A regular feature 
of this meeting is a relay race between the first 
two schools of the previous year. After these 
‘championships there is an interval in training 
until it is time to get ready for the outdoor 
championships, held: generally on the Harvard 
Athletic Field in the second week of June. Thus 
there are two distinct seasons in athletics, and 
the period of training is doubled without the 
danger of overtraining. Ifa scheme similar to 
this could be worked among the New York 
schools, it would without doubt double the in- 
centive to train, and, by making races more 
frequent, steady the young contestants. 

There is space only to mention the open 
events in the various school games. As might 
be expected, the best time was made in the 
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shortest distances. 
less the 
with co 
sprinters. Simpson of Barnard, Brooks 
Harvard, and 
promise. 

At the Trinity School games, at the Berkeley 
Oval, the only open event was the mile bicycle 
run, which resulted as follows: F. L. Downing, 
Columbia Grammar, first (time, 2m. 50 3-5.) ; 


For a hundred yards and 
ete sprinters compare very favorabl 
lege and even with the oldest clu 
of 
isher of Harvard, give great 


- G. F. Baker, Jr., Morse, second ; W. J. Mooney, 


Trinity, third. 

At the games of the Columbia Grammar 
School, on Manhattan Field, the mile bicycle 
race was won in 2m. 51 3-5s., by W. H. Fearing, 
Cutler ; J. A. Powell, Cutler, was second, and 
J. S. Williams, a Cutler, third. The other 
open events resulted as follows : 

One-hundred-yard dash—First heat, P. W. 
Simpson, Barnard; E. W. Brooks, Harvard, 
second. Time, 11s. Second heat, H. C. Bro- 
kaw, Berkeley ; H. L. Williams, Cutler, second. 
Time, 10 3-5s. Final heat, P. W. Simpson, 
Barnard ; E. W. Brooks, Harvard, second; H. 
L. Williams, Cutler, third. Time 10 3-5s. 

One-hundred-and-twenty-yard hurdle race for 
juniors—Won by D. Harris, Cutler; H. Vonn 
Baur, Barnard, second; F. Hollins, Cutler, 
third. Time, 18 2-«s. 

Two-hundred-and-twenty-yard hurdle race— 
Won by E. W. Brooks, Harvard ; F. H. Bos- 
worth, Jr., Cutler, second; H. L. Williams, 
Cutler, third. Time, 27 3-5s. 

The games of the Oxford Athletic Associa- 
tion, which is —— of the athletes from the 
Brooklyn Latin, the Polytechnic, and Harvard 
School, were held in Clermont Avenue Rink, 
Brooklyn. The time in the fifty-yard dash 
was only a fifth of a second worse than the 
world’s indoor record, 5 3-5s., held by E. B. 
Bloss, of Harvard. 

Fifty-yard dash, open to New York and 
Brooklya schools—Final heat won by Fisher ; 
Stuart second, Brooks third. ‘Time, 5 4-5s. 

Four-hundred-and-forty-yard run — Won b 
C. Billings, Allen; E. W. Brooks, Harvard, 
second ; F. Fisher, Harvard, third. Time, 63s. 

One-thousand-yard run—Won by C. South- 
wick, Harvard ; B. Atkinson, Harvard, second; 
F. L. Downing, Columbia Grammar, third. 
Time, 2m. 50 4-58. 

At the third annual games of the Cutler’s 
School, held at the Berkeley Oval, a third bicycle 
race took place, which stands side by side in 
excellence with those at the Trinity and Colum- 
bia Grammar School games. This event, at the 
championship games of May 13th, promises to 
be well contested. The time already made 
is excellent, considering the conditions under 
which the races were run and the youth of the 
contestants, but it will be strange if the re- 
doubled competition at the championship 
games does not better it. In the quarter-mile 
run, Fisher, the Harvard School sprinter, 
finished in 55 1-5s., which is only a fifth of a 
second worse than the New York scholastic 
record. This, with his record of 5 4-5s. for 
fifty yards, gives promise of great future 
power both in speed and endurance. The open 
events resulted as follows : 

One-hundred-yard dash—First heat, H. 
Moeller, Columbia Grammar; W. B. Rogers, 
Barnard, second. Time, 11 3-5s. Second heat, 
T. R. Fisher, Harvard; P. W. Simpson, Bar- 
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nard, second. Time, 11s. Third heat, E. W. 
Brooks, Harvard; A. C. Ayres, Condon, 
second. Time, 11 2-5s. Final heat, Brooks ; 
Simpson second, Fisher third. Time, 11s. 

Quarter-mile run—Won by T. R. Fisher, 
Harvard; C. M. Billings, Allen, second; H. 
Rowland, Halsey, third. Time, 55 1-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by C. Southwicl’, Har- 
vard; B. Atkinson, Harvard, second ; Charles 
Atkinson and H. L. Coswell, Harvard, tie for 
third place. Time, 2m. 15 4-5s. 

Mile bicycle race—First heat, E. 
it.. Weollinidan ; H. A. Mossman, Condon, 
second, ‘Time, 2m. 55s. Second heat, G. T. 
Baker, Morse ; T. Duffy, De La Salle Institute, 
second. Time, 2m. 58s. Final heat won by 
Mossman ; Stevens second, Baker third. Time, 
2m. 50 3-58. 

ApriIL 29TH.—At the Yale ’Varsity scratch 
meeting, W. O. Hickok, the football guard, 
threw the hammer 112 ft. 9 in., beating his own 
world’s record. As the handle of the hammer 
was of wire, the record will not be allowed to 
stand. Hitherto the best man at throwing the 
16-pound hammer was J. R. Finlay, guard on 
the Harvard eleven of 1891, who cleared 108 ft. 
g in. in the first Yale-Harvard athletic meet- 
ing. The mile walk was won by Wight in 7m. 
6 4-5s. ‘Two years ago this man was rods be- 
hind the Harvard walkers, who finished in 7m: 
14 3-5s., and last year he was a very poor fourth 
to three Harvard men, who finished in 7m. 48s. 
In the coming season the tables are likely to 
be turned. ‘The quarter-mile run was won by 
Bennett, a freshman, who was previously un- 
heard of. If Bennett improves, it is not im- 
probable that Yale will, in a year or two, win 
the quarter at the Intercollegiate, which race 
has hitherto gone to Harvard, with the excep- 
tion of two years, when it went to Dohm of 
Princeton, and Shattuck of Amherst. 

A summary of events: 

Track events, 100-yard dash—Won by H. H. 
Bennett; W. M. Richards, second. Time, 
10 I-28, 

220-yard dash— Won by W. M. Richards ; 
R. M. Spenser, second, ‘Time, 22 1-2s. 

44o-yard run—Won by H. H. Bennett ; Rob- 
ert Anderson, second. Time, 51s. 

880-yard run—-Won by S. Scoville, Jr.; Hen- 
don Chubb, second. Time, 2m. 6 2-5s. 

One-mile run—Won by J. E. Morgan; S. 
Scoville, Jr., second. ‘Time, 4m. 37s. 

One-mile walk—Won by S. E. Wight; S. H. 
Bunnell, second, ‘Time, 7m. 6 4-5s. 

120-yard hurdles—Won by D. B. Lyman; 
McLane Van Ingen, second. Time, 16 3-55. 

220-yard hurdles—Won by McLane Van In- 
gen ; i. H, Cady, second. Time, 26 3-55. 

Two-mile bicycle race— Won by W. H. 
Glenny; H. Parmelee, second. Time, 6m. 3s. 

Pole vault—Won by E. H. Rice; Herman 
Thomas, second. Distance, g ft. 6 in. 

Running high jump—Won by J. W. Rowe; 
Ls Fs Section, second, Distance, 5 ft. 5 in. 

Running broad jump—Won by L. P. Shel- 
don; C. B. Pinney, second. Distance, 21 ft. 


3-4 in. 
: Putting the shot—Won by W. O. Hickok ; 
Alex. Brown, second. Distance, 37 ft. 8 in. 

Throwing the hammer— Won = W. O. 
Hickok; P. T. Stillman, second. Jistance, 
112 ft. gin. 

Apru. 291rn.—The Harvard inter-class track 


Stevens, 
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athletic championships were held on the same 
day as the Yale games, and though none of 
the graduate school athletes competed, the re- 
sults offer a fair basis of comparison. It will 
be seen that, though no record was broken, the 
showing is not inferior to that of Yale. 

100-yard dash—Won by J. P. Whittren ’95; 
E. B. Bloss, ’94, second; L. Sayre, ’96, third. 
Time, 10 2-58. 

220-yard dash— Final heat won by S. M. 
Merrill, '94; L. Sayre, ’96, second ; J. P. Whit- 
tren,'95, third. Time, 22 1-5s. 

440-yard run—Won by N. W. Bingham, Jr., 
‘95; E. B. Hill, ’94, second; F. H. Bartlett, 
‘95, third. Time, 51 3-5s. ; 

880-yard run—Won by H. C. Lakin, ’94; C. 
H. Hubbell, ‘93, second; P. Richardson, ’96, 
third. Time, 2m. 4 2-5s. 

One-mile run—Won by D. W. Fenton, ’95 ; 
A. Blake, ’93, second; J. Bordman, '94, third. 
Time, 4m. 39s. 

120-yard hurdles—Won by O. W. Shead, ’93 ; 
K. Brown, ’93, second; G. D. Whitehead, ’96, 
third. Time, 16 1-2s. 

220-yard hurdles—Won by H. M. Wheel- 
wright, ’94; G. D. Whitehead, ’96, second; S. 
Jameson, ’95, third. Time, 26 3-5. 

One-mile walk—Won by A. L. Endicott, ’94; 
C. R. Bardeen, '93, second; F. Johnson, ’95, 
third, Time, 7m. 13 3-5s. 

Two-miie bicycle race—Won by F. S. Pratt, 
’94; P. Davis, ‘93, second; C. M. Holmes, ’96, 
third. Time, 5m. 59 3-5s. 

High jump—Won by T. E. Sherwin, ’94; 
W. E. Putnam, Jr., ’96, second; G. C. Chaney, 
’94, third. Height, 5 ft. 8 1-4 in. 

Pole vault—Won by T. E. Sherwin, '94; H. 
M. Wheelwright, '94, second; W. E. Putnam, 
’96, third. Height, ro ft. 3 in. 

Running broad jump—Won by E. B. Bloss, 
’94; O. W. Shead, ’93, second; T. Richardson, 
‘94, third. Distance, 22 ft. 

Throwing hammer— Won by E. Cockrell, 
‘95; J. P. Whittren, '95, second; E. James, 
’95, third. Distance, 82 ft. 3 in. 

Putting the shot—Won by R. MacdAllister, 
’93; J. P. Whittren, '95, second; P. K. Whitte- 
more, '95, third. Distance, 33 ft. 7 1-2 in. 

The championship was won by the class of 
‘94, with 49 points; ’95 was second, with 30 
points, ‘93 third, with 22 points, and ’96 last, 
with 11 points. 

May 6TH.—At the Harvard ’Varsity scratch 
meeting a few of the records of the inter-class 
games were bettered by athletes in the graduate 
and professional schools. W. H. Shea, L. S., 
put the shot 38 ft. 11 in., which is not up to his 
usual form. John Corbin, Gr., won the half- 
mile run in 2m. 3s., and W. F. Garcelon, L.S., 
ran over the low hurdles in 26s. The only 
other event in which the records of the previous 
Saturday were bettered materially was the mile 
walk, which Endicott won in 7m. 4 3-5s. 

At the fourth annual handicap games at 
Princeton, Hickok, of Yale, threw the hammer 
111 ft.10 1-2 in. This time the handle was of 
wood, and the record will stand. It surpasses 
Hickok’s previous collegiate record by 3 1-4 in. 

May 313TH.—Harvard won the second annual 
track athletic games at Boston, making 67 to 
Yale's 45 points. E. B. Bloss broke the record 
for the running broad jump, making 22 ft. 4 in. 
We shall treat this subject in our next issue. 

Joun Corin. 
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THE ‘‘merry month of June” will find the 
enthusiastic amateur ‘‘over hill and dale,” 
firing off plates by the dozen, and, curiously 
enough, with a success in an inverse ratio to the 
numbers exposed. Why this should be so, and 
how to avoid it,is the main object of this 
article. 

I have the greatest respect for the tourists 
who employ their kodaks or other form of hand- 
camera in taking flying shots at whatever in- 
terests them on their journeys ; they are good 
friends to the plate-maker, the stock-dealer and 
the professional developer, but are not entitled 
to be considered amateur photographers. 

Photography is a means to an end—picture- 
making; and the true amateur photographer is 
he, and only he, who in all his operations has 
that ever before him as the goal. To him the 
following observations are especially addressed. 

The first essential in picture-making is that 
you shall possess the power of seezng. You 
must learn to see possible pictures in every 
phase of nature. 

Not less important is the ability to place the 

ictures so seen on the focusing screen, and 

ere the artist of the brush is more fortunate 
than he of the camera; as, while the former 
may leave out such features as he considers 
objectionable, the latter must include all that 
comes, his power over his material being limited 
to selection of the point of view, and perhaps 
the addition of some suitable object to the 
foreground. 

The successful composition of a picture im- 
plies some knowledge of art, and 1 am aware 
that some artists claim that each artist should 
be a law unto himself, and I also know that 
some of them make a sad bungle of the liberty. 

The photographer, especially the young 
photographer, will do well to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with those laws, so far 
at least as that can be done by, say, a careful 
study of ‘‘Burnet’s Essays,” not to be oe 
followed, but rather to show him what to avoid; 
in fact he should make for himself a photog- 
rapher’s catechism of ‘‘ don’ts.” 


Don’t, except under very exceptional circum- 
stances, place the horizon line of a land- 
scape higher than about one-third from the 
bottom of the picture. 

Don’t under any circumstances whatever place 
the horizon of a seascape or marine view 
higher than the above position. 

Don't place the principal object, or any object 
of importance, in the middle—either hori- 
zontally or perpendicularly—of your pict- 
ure. 

Don’t have more than one mo/zf, or object of 
special interest, in your picture, and see 
that everything else leads to or is con- 
nected with it. 


Don’t have prominent weak—that is, angular— 
lines in your composition without some- 
thing, either in contrasting lines or masses, 
to support and balance them. 

Don’t be tempted to photograph ‘‘a bit of 
beautiful reflection,” the result of which 
would look equally well, or rather equally 
absurd, whichever side was uppermost. If 
you must expose a plate on such a subject, 
throw a stone into the water just before 
making the exposure. 

Don’t introduce figures into a landscape till 
you have learned to recognize, not only 
where they will do no harm, but where they 
will bea help to the composition; and where 
there are more than one, see that they are 
contrasted, sitting with standing, age with 
youth, light with dark, etc. 

Don’t have two or more lines running parallel 
to each other, or even single lines parallel 
with the sides of the picture ; in fact have 
as few straight lines as possible, and never 
without contrast in some way. 

Don’t scatter the lights or darks all over the 
picture, but concentrate and contrast them. 

Don't have a bare foreground, without any- 
thing to lead the eye to the principal objects 
of the composition. 

And now there is one ‘‘don’t’ more. Don’t 
suppose that having observed all these prohibi- 
tions, you will thereby of necessity have secured 
a good picture. The prescribed is much greater 
and not less important than the prohibited, but 
would occupy more space than is at my dis- 
posal; and so I must be content with a little 
advice and a few recommendations, the re- 
sult of some experience and of no little thought. 

Limit—very much limit—the number of plates 
you take with you, and even then force into 
your head the fact that it is better to bring 
back some, or even all, unexposed than to ex- 
pose them on subjects not in every way satis- 
factory. 

As arule, the less there is in a subject the 
easier will be the composition, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that it will also be the more pleas- 
ing. In other words, the simpler the composi- 
tion and the smaller the included angle, the 
better it is suited for reproduction by photog- 
raphy. That implies the use of a lens of 
considerably longer focus for any particular 
size of plate than is at present generally em- 
ployed. Opticians in listing their lenses give 
their covering power at pretty nearly a base- 
line equal to the focal length—an angle of 53°, 
and photographers have got into the habit of 
so using them; but an analysis of the most 
effective drawings by the best artists will show 
that ~~ generally embrace not much more 
than half that angle, and the photographer 
would do well to follow the good example, and, 
except for interiors or in circumstances where 
a wide angle is essential, never employ a lens 
of less than twice that of the base-line of the 
plate—a ten-inch lens for 5 x 4. 

Lastly, and probably most important because 
most difficult of control, is the lighting. 

The text-books generally tell us that a 
picture may be lighted from either the right or 
the left, but never from directly behind or 
directly in front ; and in this latter they are 
wrong, as in the hands of one who knows how 
to manage it some of the most charming effects 
are produced in that way. Jay SEE. 
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YACHTING. 


ALL the yachts, whose owners are of any mo- 
ment, are in commission by this time. 

This, of course, is the year par excellence, 
when no yachtsman worthy of the name can 
afford to allow his yacht to hibernate during 
the summer—if an Irish bull of so phenomenal 
a kind will be tolerated. 

For, mark you, my brethren, this is going to 
be a phenomenal year in the annals of yacht- 
ing on both sides of the unfathomable pond. 
Never before was enthusiasm at such a highly 
wrought pitch. The Purztan-Genesta, the 
Mayflower-Galatea, and the Volunteer- 
Thistle matches may be said not to be ‘‘in 
it” in comparison with the excitement of the 
present year. For America starts the generous 
strife by sending a Yankee yacht across the 
ocean to try conclusions with the best the 
British can furnish—Prince of Wales and all. 

The pride of Great Britain has been touched 
up. The mere fact that Capt. Royal Phelps 
Carroll, of the New York Yacht Club, was 
bound eastward with the Vavahoe to hunt for 
as many cups and money prizes as might come 
his way with a saucy Yankee clipper yacht from 
the board of so celebrated a designer as Nat 
Herreshoff, very naturally put the Britishers on 
their mettle. Thus, Watson was commissioned 
to design two powerful racing yachts — one for 
Lord Dunraven and the other for the Prince 
of Wales. 

I fail tosee how the new Va/kyrze can help 
meeting the Vavahoe in some of the early races, 
especially as the Vavahoe is out for blood, and 
will take part in every race for which she is 
competent to enter. The competition will be 
brisker than ever known in British waters. The 
two little fin keels that Herreshoff sent across 
the pond last spring, demonstrated that America 
was in keen and active racing trim and quite 
anxious to measure her strength against any 
kind of craft pitted in opposition. 

The fact that the Vavahoe is bound to Eng- 
land reminds our gallant rivals of the old 
schooner yacht America, whose prowess is re- 
sponsible for the international yacht-racing of 
to-day. Therefore they will do their liveliest 
to prevent the Wavahoe having such walkovers 
as did that celebrated ‘‘ two-sticker” in the 
early ‘‘ fifties.” 

The Navahoe was formally put into commis- 
sion on May 6th. She had been tried previous- 
ly on several occasions, but on the date men- 
tioned was turned over to Mr. Royal Phelps 
Carroll by her designer and builder. As hinted 
before in these columns, she is an enlarged and 
improved Wasf,with acenterboard added. Her 
preliminary trial trips, I am informed, were 
quite satisfactory to her designer, her owner 
and her skipper. 


Of course, the writers in the daily newspa- 
pe. most of whom cannot distinguish the jib 

alyards from the gafftopsail tack, discussed 
her shortcomings most learnedly with any 
amount of nautical expletives, such as ‘ hoist 
slacks,” ‘‘ shiver my timbers,” ‘‘ splice the main- 
brace,” etc., such as are only heard of on the deck 
of an opera bouffe craft like Pinafore. But, 
as a matter of fact, the craft is no ‘‘ tenderer” 
than was expected, and when she meets her 
— antagonists is not likely to disgrace her- 
self. 

In the bouts she has had with that thorough- 
ly capital cruising schooner /roguozs she has 
beaten the ‘‘two-sticker” out of her boots. 
This performance was nothing to brag of when 
it is remembered that Wasp~ and Glorzana are 
quite capable of sailing round the /roguozs 
under certain conditions. But still, as there 
were no large ‘‘ single-stickers ” in commission, 
the test was better than nothing. Capt. Ralph 
N. Ellis and Mr. Woodbury Kane will sail 
across the ocean in the Mavahoe as guests of 
her owner, and will be attached to her all the 
season. By the time these lines are being read 
by the OuTING constituents, the venturesome 
craft will most likely be well on her way. Mrs. 
Carroll will sailon June 3d. I donot like to men- 
tion a lady’s name in this column, but I trust I 
may be pardoned in this instance if I say that 
Mrs. Carroll is one of the pluckiest sports- 
women alive. She has shot big game in Central 
Africa and is a capital yachtswoman. In Eng- 
land she has a host of friends, who will make 
her sojourn pleasant, while trying their level 
best by all fair means to prevent her husband 
from winning too many cups. Charles Barr, 
the skipper of the Mavahoe, is now a full- 
fledged citizen of these United States, having 
forsworn all allegiance to the Queen. He now 
hails from the quaint old town of Marblehead, 
and is cultivating with commendable assiduity 
a Yankee accent. He ‘ guesses” and ‘‘ calla- 
lates” quite often, but the old Scotch ‘‘ burr” 
sticks to him, and he can't get rid of it, no mat- 
ter how hard he strives. A very capable skip- 
per is Barr, as his doings on the /zzerva and 
the Was conclusively proved. The Navahoe 
is the first large craft he has had charge of. 
When she leaves she will have thirty-two all 
told on board. She is handsomely and com- 
fortably fitted up, but when she is racing she 
will be ‘‘ gutted,” if one may be allowed to use 
so expressive a word. Her crew will be close- 
ly cropped and clean-shaven, and there will be 
no more cats aboard than can catch mice. The 
ornamental element will be excluded, and 
Messrs. Kane and Ellis will have to pull and 
haul for their board. I have been at some 
pains to procure the absolutely correct dimen- 
sions of the Vavahoe. ‘They are as follows: 
Length over all, 134 feet ; length on load water- 
line, 84 feet; beam, 23 feet 6 inches; draft, 
13 feet. Her mast is 92 feet ; her topmast, 56 
feet ; boom, 92 feet ; bowsprit, 47 feet. At the 
widest part her keel is 3 feet 4 inches broad. 

The Prince of Wales’ cutter Arztannza, de- 
signed by Watson especially to meet the Vava- 
hoe, was launched on April 2oth at Partick on 
the Clyde. Her dimensions have not yet been 
made public, but according to the /ze/d she 
has an overhang aft of quite 30 feet. She has 
also a long and powerful bilge, with a beam 
of about 22 feet and a draft of 16 feet. She 
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has a lead keel weighing in the proximity of 80 
tons. She carries a big sail-spread, and from the 
shape of her hull should be exceptionally good 
at beating towindward. Her accommodations 
below are said to be first class—in fact quite 
equal to those of an ordinary 200-ton vessel. 
Capt. John Carter, of Wivenhoe, is in charge 
of her with his famous crew — smart and agile 
as lascars. Some people affect to sneer at 
the Prince of Wales asa yachtsman. Thisisa 
mistake. The Prince is a capital sailor and 
can handle a yacht in seamanlike style, unless 
the skippers who have sailed with him unite in 
lying. The Prince hasa quiet and steadfast 
way of backing his opinions with sovereigns. 
And so has Captain Carroll. It is hard to say 
which of the two has bagged the biggest game, 
but there is nodoubt that the American had to 
fight harder for his trophies of the chase along 
the banks of the Congo than the Prince in the 
jungles of Hindostan. 

Commodore J. Malcolm Forbes, of Naushon, 
Mass., has bought the famous Volunteer from 
General Paine, with the intention, it is said, of 
restoring her to her old rig as a sloop, or rather 
cutter. It will be remembered that some radi- 
cal changes were made in the forebody of this 
craft when she was transformed into a schooner, 
but at this writing Iam unable to find out for 
certain if her hull will be restored to its former 
condition or not. I am inclined to believe that 
her rig only will be changed. Mr. Forbes is 
also the owner of the Purztan, which many 
men have wanted to purchase and turn into a 
schooner. Mr. Forbes is a millionaire, and a 
liberal one at that, and can well afford to own 
two successful America’s cup-defenders. The 
Puritan, it should be remembered, beat the 
Volunteer once in a run from Newport to 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

It is said that Mr. Forbes believes that the 
Volunteer in her old rig will be able to hold 
her own with the new-fangled racing machines 
of Herreshoff, Paine, and Stewart & Binney. 
I hear it rumored “that Mr. Forbes will enter 
her for the trial races. If so, the contest will 
indeed be interesting. I have seen every race 
sailed by the Volunteer, and for windward 
work have never seen her equal. This is the 
true and only test of a yacht. A haystack 
may run fast before the wind, but a thresh in 
the teeth of a stiff breeze is needed to show 
what a craft is good for. There will not be 
wanting many adherents of the old ship. At 
any rate, it may safely be predicted that the 
Volunteer will not disgrace herself in her races 
with any of the new craft, especially in a beat 
to windward in astrong breeze. In this respect 
the Volunteer, either as a cutter or schooner, is 
simply superb. 

eanwhile the Stewart & Binney fin-keel 
craft Pzlgrzm is being rapidly hurried along 
at the yard of Pusey & Jones, Wilmington, 
Del. er chief dimensions are 120 feet over 
all; on the water-line, 85 feet ; beam, 23 feet; 
draft of hull proper, 5 feet; depth of fin, 17 
feet ; total draft, 22 feet. 

Her draft, which is enormous, is doubtless 
the greatest ever put ona racing yacht. The 
aim of the designers would seem to be to 
obtain the greatest power possible on the least 
displacement. The P2/grzm has a larger sail- 
plan than the sloop Volunteer had, She has 
only about 20 tons of lead, in place of the 70 
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tons carried by the Herreshoff boats, but it will 
be so low down that its leverage will be enor- 
mous. It will be securely fastened to the steel 
plate by bolts and angle-irons and other de- 
vices known to naval architects. There will be 
no danger of it falling off, even in the heaviest 
of seas. 

Of course, her type is simply that of a racing 
machine. She has a metal centerboard forward 
of the fin, as I have before mentioned in this 
column, It is about seven feet long, and it is 
thought will add considerably to the boat’s 
lateral resistance. Her rig, though larger than 
that of Volunteer, will be the smallest of the 
four cup-defenders. Experts in Boston cal- 
culate that the Pz/grzm will be chosen to de- 
fend the cup because she has the least displace- 
ment (less than 100 tons), the easiest form to 
drive and the best rig to handle. Weshall be 
better able to judge of her merits after the 
cruise of the New York Yacht Club. 

I suppose that by the time the June 1fumber 
of OuTiING is published all the embryo cup-de- 
fenders will be overboard and getting tuned up 
for the business of the season, There will be 
no lack of trophies for them to compete for. 
Every yacht club of standing has arranged for 
special prizes to be given tothem. The more 
the merrier. The formal trial races will be 
sailed in September, but the Amerzca’s Cup 
Committee has wisely stipulated that it shall be 
bound by no hard-and-fast rule. It shall be at 
perfect liberty to select any one of the candi- 
dates it may please, whether victorious or not 
in the actual trial contest. That is, the com- 
mittee will take the general average of the most 
successful craft during the season, and if she 
happens to be beaten by a fluke in September, 
the defeat may not prevent her from being se- 
lected as the champion. This, of course, is the 
common-sense plan, and Commodore James D. 
Smith is remarkable for his straightforwardness 
and his wisdom. There is no nonsense about 
him. It is apity that all his fellow-yachtsmen 
in-the club are not tarred with the same brush. 
I have known him for years. I admire him and 
respect him, and I congratulate Lord Dunraven 
upon having so fair an antagonist to deal with 
in arranging the preliminaries of the race. 

Lord Dunraven’s Va/kyrie, which has al- 
ready had her trial trip, and has developed 
remarkable sailing qualities, it is said, is de- 
scribed as having a long, finely drawn out 
upper body with a little ‘‘ tumble home.” Her 
greatest beam is at the load water-line. She is 
126 feet over all, and her length on the load 
water-line is 86 feet, a trifle under or over. She 
has a clipper bow, closely resembling that of the 

Wenonah, Her beam is 20 feet 6 inches and 
her draft of water 16 feet 6 inches. Her con- 
struction combines lightness and strength to as 
great a degree as yacht naval architecture has 
so far attained. Her bowsprit is simply a 
stump, its length outboard being 16 feet. Her 
sail-plan is large. She has hollow spars, and 
her mainboom measures 93 feet. Skipper Wil- 
liam Cranfield, Lord Dunraven’s tried and trusty 
captain, is in charge of the craft, and he can be 
relied on to develop all her latent speed. 

The admirers of William Fife, Jr., of Fairlie 
on the Clyde, are rejoicing and with much rea- 
son, The 85-footer Ca//una, which he designed 
for a Scotch syndicate, had her trial trip on 
May 8th, and is said to have done splendidly. It 





is the intention of her owners to race her on 
every possible opportunity against Vavahoe, 
and thus she naturally interests all Ameri- 
can yachtsmen. I hear that, in the first place, 
she much resembles /znerva, and, of course, is 
handsome— as all the Fife craft are. She car- 
ries her canvas well, walks to windward in a 
delightfully witch-like manner, and stands up 
to a squall like the Eiffel tower. According to 
Captain Hogarth, who has charge of her, she is 
good all round, beating, reaching and running. 
Of course, we must make some allowance for 
the enthusiastic exuberance of interested per- 
sons. 

It will be remembered, however, that when 
Mr. Fife paid his last visit to this country 
he pledged his professional reputation that he 
could build a boat to beat the Volunteer with 
ease. The Ca//una is the first large sailing 
yacht from the board of Mr. Fife, just as the 
Navahoe is the first large racer designed by Nat 
G. Herreshoff. The behavior of these two ex- 
periments when they come together should in- 
deed be interesting. 

A centerboard schooner that is expected to 
make her mark this season is the “Lmeradd, 
just launched from the yard of S. L. Moore’s 
Sons, at Elizabethport, N. J. She was designed 
by Mr. H. C. Wintringham, of Bay Ridge, for 
that well-known yachtsman J. Rogers Maxwell, 
late owner of the Shamrock, which did such 
splendid work last season. The Emera/d is 
built of steel. Her length over all is 113 feet, 
on the load water-line 82 feet. Her draft of 
water is 10 feet. Her overhang forward is 13 
feet, overhang aft 18 feet. Her beam is 21 
feet 6 inches. She has the prettiest suit of sails 
ever bent. They were made by Sawyer & Son. 
The schooner will be sailed by her owner, who 
is a skillful helmsman and one of the most pop- 
ular yachtsmen of the day—game to the bone. 
His friends hope that he will be as successful 
with his new craft as he was with the Shamrock 
last year. 

Mr. Latham A. Fish, owner of the schooner 
Grayling, has bought the fin-keel Dz/emma, 
designed by Nat G. Herreshoff for Commodore 
Morgan. Mr. Governeur Kortright, of the New 
York Yacht Club, owned her tor a time, and 
had some splendid sails in her. Shewas fully 
described and illustrated in the July, 1892, num- 
ber of Ourinc. Being the first ballast-fin craft 
turned out by the Bristol firm, her change of 
ownership is an interesting item of news. Com- 
modore Fish has recently devoted his leisure 
hours to sailing a catboat in the waters near 
his lovely country seat at Greenpoint, L. I. Some 
of the old-fashioned boatmen thereabouts will 
think their eyes deceive them when they gaze 
at the witch-like way the Dz/emma walks to 
windward. She is not, however, near so fast 
as the Drusz//a, also a Herreshoff craft. 

It will be good news to yachtsmen when they 
hear that the celebrated schooner yacht A mer- 
zca, the property of the late General Butler, will 
again go into commission this season. The gen- 
eral told me that cruising in her had no doubt 
prolonged his life. He was a devoted yachts- 
man, and sois his son Paul. Boston men are 
delighted that the splendid old craft will be in 
evidence this year, above all others. Lord 
Dunraven and his friends will no doubt feel in- 
terested in her. With the wind two or three 


points free, she can still hold her own with the 
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best of the modern racing craft of her inches. 
Captain Cannon has been retained in com- 
mand, A. J. KENEALY. 


ROWING. 


THE kaleidoscope has been given another 
turn, and the lovely vision of an international 
eight-oared race between Oxford University 
and the winner of the Yale-Harvard race 
has vanished. Various reasons have been 
given for the failure of all negotiations Mr. 
Fletcher, the Oxford president, has said that 
the exchequer will not permit a trip to the 
United States, and that the members of his 
crew devote their ‘‘long vac” to acting as 
tutors and could not afford to sacrifice such en- 
gagements as they may have made for the en- 
suing summer. He holds out the faint hope 
that a college crew might be made up to visit 
us. I do not think either Yale or Harvard 
would care to row a college crew. Whilein the 
’60’s, the Brasenose College, Oxford, crew was 
probably as good as the ‘varsity, yet even were 
any college eight now so good, it would hardly 
be consistent with Yale or Harvard’s dignity to 
accept a race with it as an equivalent for an 
international inter-university race. Should the 
Leander Club, however, send over a good 


* eight, it would certainly be within bounds to 


race with it, for it would be made up chiefly, 
almost exclusively, of Oxford and Cambridge 
“blues,” and would give a very good account 
of itself. But this would be only a last resort. 

What will come of Mr. Pulitzer’s offer to pay 
the expenses of either the Oxford crew to come 
here, or the Yale or Harvard crew to go to 
England to race, can hardly be told now. I 
doubt whether a sensational offer of this kind 
is quite in the line of dignified college athletics. 
It seems to me that support for the crews should 
come from the ‘‘ inside.” 

I was interested a short time ago in hear- 
ing acriticism of the Oxford crew made by a 
Yale oarsman who had followed the ‘dark 
blues” several times on the coach’s launch dur- 
ing training. He gave it as his opinion that 
the men overreached and swung out of the 
boat, and that their body form and work was 
inferior to that of a Yale crew; but he said 
that the blade-work (what in England is call- 
ed ‘‘watermanship”) was marvelous, that the 
oars entered and left the water in a way he 
had never seen equaled on this side. He also 
said that the leg-work was much harder than 
Yale's, although he was at a loss to understand 
why it was so. I confess I was much surprised 
to hear the first part of the criticism, as it dif-. 
fered so completely from my recollection of 
Oxford rowing. In my day no faults were 
considered more fatal than swinging out of 
line and overreaching. Taught by bitter ex- 
perience at Henley, when crews from Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges went down like chaff 
before ‘‘ body-formless ” Thames and London 
Rowing Club crews, the famous body-form of 
Oxford had given way somewhat to the new 
idea, viz.: that it mattered little in what po- 
sition a man held his back—within certain 
bounds—so long as he kept it in ove position 
all through the stroke and all the time. Ifa 
man could row best with a round back, he was 
allowed to do so. Straight backs were consid- 
ered prettier and, on the whole, preferable but 

















were not absolutely insisted upon. But even 
with this modification, the body-work seemed 
to me superior to Yale's. The latter part of the 
criticism coincides with my oft-repeated con- 
tention, namely: that the Yale crew does not 
get in the leg-work of an Oxford or Cambridge 
crew. My explanation has been and is that, 
whereas the former ‘‘snap down” their legs, 
the latter drive steadily, with their heels 
pressed against the stretcher; they try to force 
the stretcher ‘‘ through the bottom of the boat” 
with a steady, powerful, even drive, whereas 
the former try to kick it through with one 
sharp kick, as it were. That the watermanship 
of the English crews should strike a Yale man 
so favorably is what I should have expected. 
When Mr. Cook, for instance, ceases to make 
his pupils stop their hands before they reach 
the chest ; when he has them rowed home high 
on the chest and dropped smartly off it before 
the oar is feathered; when he gets his men to 
catch the water hard at the instant they are 
forward and at the very beginning of the stroke; 
when he makes them pull the stroke through 
equally hard in every part of it, but easing up 
in the last quarter of the last half and allowing 
the hands to come into the chest by the momen- 
tum of the oar—then he may expect to equal 
the superb watermanship my Yale friend so 
greatly admired. To my mind these principles 
are essential to a proper mastery over the oar 
and its course through the water. 

At the present writing, the final selection of 
the crew to represent Yale has not been made. 
There still remain several weeks of training, 
but surely Yale will not so far depart from her 
good habits as to put off the selection to the 
tenth or eleventh hour. Messrs. Hartwell, 
Stevenson and Cook have each had a turn at 
the coaching. A wail in the papers as to the 
unfortunate condition of the crew was the most 
noticeable result of Mr. Cook’s visit. I fear 
that the guileless reporters who overhear Mr. 
Cook’s admonitions do not appreciate the nice- 
ties of his method of coaching, and, upon 
hearing him correct a fault, are prone to rush 
into print with the perennial statement that 
‘* Bob Cook says the crew is much inferior, 
backward,” etc., etc. The Yale News of April 
25th contained what may be called the official 
criticism of the crew. From it we learn that 
in the eyes of those in charge, the crew, as a 
whole, lacks steadiness and that the blade- 
work is poor; the body-work is not up to the 
mark, while the time is inexcusably poor for 
the time of the year. Individual criticisms 
point to Gallaudet, Ives and Van Huyck as 
being the chief sinners. Longacre, ’95, has 
been tried pretty regularly of late, but does not 
show much improvement. Paine has greatly 
improved over last year. The changes that 
have been made in the positions of the men of 
late, make criticism of the crew as a whole 
doubly difficult. With Paine at 4 the bow is 
considerably heavier than the stern—surely a 
mistake. The only positions for such heavy 
men as he, are at 5 or 6. The order during 
the last week of April was as follows: Bow, 
Johnson (168); 2, Messler (177); 3, Van Huyck 
(175); 4, Paine (192); 5, Goetchius (172); 6, 
Rogers (166); 7, Ives (179); stroke, Gallaudet, 
(166). Average weight, 174 5-8 pounds. Sub- 


stitutes: Longacre (177), Howland (170), Folger 
With the exception of Paine 


(173), Beard (191). 
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none of the men are ‘‘ too heavy,” and his good 
oarsmanship may justify his presence. Over- 
reaching seems to be a fault of several of the 
men. Ido not lay much stress on this, how- 
ever, at this early date. Under Mr. Cook’s eye 
this fault will disappear. The most unfavora- 
ble points now to my mind are the poor time 
and the tendency of several men to miss the 
beginning and wash out—not to ‘‘catch hold” 
and to “clip.” ‘These are most difficult faults 
to correct. 

The freshman crew is made up of: Bow, 
Beard (172) ; 2, Holcomb (175); 3, Hart (159 1-2); 
4, Dater (178); 5, Knapp (181); 6, Cross (196— 
almost a Heffelfinger in weight); 7, Treadway 
(172); stroke, Smith (153). Average weight, 
173 5-16 pounds. Mr. W. R. Cross has been 
elected permanent captain. 

The new boat-house on Lake Whitney is 
nearing completion, but is not likely to be used 
by the ’varsity crew this year. Hereafter the 
crews will practice upon still water instead of 
on the harbor. 

Harvard is indulging in the same pastime as 
Yale, namely: changing the position of her 
men constantly. Glidden has retired from 
stroke, apparently for good and all, and Fen- 
nessy, a freshman who gained a good reputa- 
tion as an oar at St. Paul’s School, has taken 
his place. Fennessy is evidently a great acqui- 
sition. The men seem to follow him better 
than they have followed any other stroke. 
Fearing is steadily improving and seems sure 
of his position. His greatest fault is slowness 
in getting his hands away. Vail has come 
into the boat and works peer His weak knee 
stills hampers him, and his illness has told on 
his strength, but it is hoped that he will be one 
of the crew. Cummings is also out of condi- 
tion, and this tells against his oarsmanship. 
Davis and Richardson work faithfully and well 
on the whole. Johnson is slow on the recover 
and with his hands. Newell is as steady and 
reliable as is to be expected of such a veteran. 
Blake, Acton and Eddy are also in training, 
and occasionally occupy places in the boat. 
The order is by no means settled at the date of 
this writing. As this will appear in print at 
the beginning of the month in which the race 
will take place, a prediction of the result may 
be expected from me. Yet I should be most 
foolhardy to attempt such a thing in view of 
the present unsettled condition of the crews. 
Yale has the advantage of having five veterans 
to Harvard’s three, possibly four. On the 
other hand, as a set-off to this, the ‘‘ crimson” 
crew contains excellent new material and is 
probably more settled at this date. The order 
of the Harvard crew at the end of April was: 
Bow, Newell; 2, Richardson ; 3, Johnson; 4, 
Davis; 5, es 6, Vail; 7, Fearing; 
stroke, Fennessy. It is worthy of note, in view 
of the recent agitation, that all these men are 
undergraduates and that each class is repre- 
sented. 

The freshmen are rowing as follows: Bow, 
Forbes; 2, Derby; 3, Lewis; 4, Russell; 5, 
Duffield ; 6, Shea; 7, Shepard ; stroke, Town- 
send. The loss of Fennessy has interfered 
sadly with the crew’s improvement, but good 
material for a winning crew is left. 

Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania 
will row their annual eight-oared race at Lake 
Minnetonka, Wisconsin, during the first week of 








AQUATICS. 


July. Offers of the most liberal character were 
made to induce their crews to take part in the 
grand carnival of sports which the good citizens 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul are to holdin July. 
The course is one of the finest fresh-water 
courses in the country — four miles straight- 
away, with the finish opposite a large hotel, 
affording splendid vantage-ground for specta- 
tors. The wisdom of the decision to go West 
is doubted in many quarters.- But the Cornell- 
ians seem enthusiastic. Courtney does not 
favor the decision. I do not think it is espe- 
cially wise if Cornell’s eventual object is to in- 
duce Harvard or Yale to race her. Mr. H. J 
Hagerman’s letter in the Cornell Sw of April 
25th is excellent in spirit and tone. If the 
Ithacans will become imbued with his thor- 
oughgoing sportsmanship as expressed in this 
letter, the dignity they will thereby acquire 
will compel recognition far sooner than any 
amount of ‘‘ you're afraids.” One sentence is 
well worth copying and should be taken to 
heart by all college men everywhere: ‘‘If 
more attention were paid tothe men in training 
for the crews and more notice given to their in- 
dividual faults and excellencies, and if more gen- 
eral interest were taken in the general welfare 
of our aquatics, and more stimulus and encour- 
agement given to those who sacrifice their 


pleasures and their time to represent us on the. 


water and carry us through the present per- 
plexing period, the crew would be more strongly 
impressed with the sincerity of the interest 
taken in them than they are now.” It is one of 
the best essays on college spirit I have read. 
Poor Columbia! if only your present under- 
graduates were capable of taking this to heart 
and of acting upon it! 

Mr. Charles J. Barr, ’93, has been elected 
captain of Cornell’s ’Varsity crew. The order 
of rowing now is: Bow, Collins; 2, Barr; 
3, Hager; 4, Kranz; 5, Shape; 6, Troy; 7, 
Gillson; stroke, Hall, cox., Sherman. The 
positions are probably settled, but the con- 
dition of the crew is far from good. Court- 
ney is hard at work, however, and improve- 
ment should be more rapid henceforth. Mr. 
Perey Hagerman, who rowed on Cornell 
crews before rowing on the Yale ‘gi ’Varsity, 
has been coaching the ’varsity in conjunction 
with Courtney. The freshmen row as follows: 
Bow, Matthews ;2, Bingham ; 3, Guilford ; 4, 
Dyer; 5, Shaw ; 6, Howard ; 7, Slade ; stroke, 
Hamilton; cox., Hall. Goodrow, who was 
stroking the crew during April, has been pre- 
vented by the faculty from rowing longer, 
much to Courtney's disgust. The University 
of Pennsylvania has inaugurated a system of 
undergraduate control over aquatic affairs, such 
as I have heretofore advocated. I am de- 
lighted at the adoption of the new system 
and congratulate ‘‘U. of P.” upon it. Mr. 
Henry D. Oliver, ’94, has been elected presi- 
dent of the College Boat Club. All students 
may become active members and vote at an- 
nual meetings. The plan is similar to that in 
vogue at Yale. Mr. Woodruff will this year 
have his first opportunity of pitting the Yale 
against the Courtney system of rowing—for I 
presume he adheres to the style he learned at 
New Haven. It will also be Pennsylvania’s 
first four-mile race. 

Columbia’s freshmen remain about as they 
were last month. Their average weight is 


about 143 pounds, as against Cornell’s fresh- 
men’s average of 158. It is also singular that 
Cornell’s lightest freshman is heavier than 
Columbia’s average. The race will take place 
in June at New London. 

he Columbia College class races were rowed 
on the Harlem on May sth, resulting in the vic- 
tory of the freshmen. The junior crew was 
second. Time, 6m. 4os. 

From the Pacific coast we learn that Court- 
ney is likely to coach the crews of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University and of the University 
of California in the late summer; but he will 
return to coach Cornell’s football eleven. 

It is a singular fact that every university 
boat club is having difficulty this year in rais- 
ing the money needed to support the various 
crews. This isa singular commentary on the 
apparent small interest that is taken in one of 
the grandest of sports, except during race week. 
It is a reproach to the students that they 
should make editorials upon the subject in 
their college papers possible. It is a sad result 
.f the absence of genuine college spirit which 
implies a spirit of self-sacrifice where needed on 
behalf of one’s alma mater. He is a poor col- 
lege man who wants to get all he can out of his 
college, with the least amount of sacrifice or 
contribution on his own part. 

CHASE MELLEN. 


CANOEING. 


THE single-hand cruiser Scarecrow, described 
in the May Outinc, has been launched and put 
in commission, and proves to be all that her de- 
signer expected—a safe, fast, comfortable boat 
fortwo. This boat created so much interest 
while being built. seeming to supply a decided 
need, that five others of similar lines and di- 
mensions were ordered of the same builder, and 
many more are under construction by other 
builders. This demand for single-handers has 
affected canoeing somewhat. There is very 
little talk of new racers, and the old-time racing 
men have retired, leaving a clear field for some 
of the clever younger sailors, 

The World’s Fair will probably interfere 
somewhat with the success of the racing at the 
meets this coming summer, but will not, in all 
probability, interfere with the attendance. The 
racing for the last ten years has produced but a 
small number of successful men, and the same 
names have figured year after year as _prize- 
winners. The season now opening will un- 
doubtedly produce a number of dark horses. 

The most successful sailing racing canoe of 
1892, sailed by Mr. Oxholm, of Yonkers, has 
been sold to a Western man, and may appear 
at Chicago later in the season, and will un- 
doubtedly be entered in the races of the West- 
ern Canoe Association, at Ballast Island, early 
in July. 4 

The most scientific sailing canoe ever built, 
exhibiting the most perfect workmanship, is 
now in the New York Canoe ciub-house on 
Gravesend Bay. It is from designs of William 
Gardner, built by Stevens, the builder of the 
famous Vesper fleet ; is owned and will be sailed 
this year by Mr William Whitlock. It carries a 
larger sail spread than any former racing canoe 
—about 200 square feet. Drawing ten inches of 
water, twice the ordinary draft, makes it a very 
powerful boat. 

C. Bowyer Vaux. 
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AN IDEAL WHEEL- 
ING ROUTE TO 
THE WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


Part IL—Nrw York to Nracara FALLs. 


‘‘ In the hills, forests and fields, by the side of 
winding streams and shining lakes—near to 
Nature’s heart—are found the springs of life, 
where the tired body and weary brain find 
rest.” 

Among the countless multitudes who will 
journey westward during the World’s Fair year 
will be many thousands of wheelmen from 
the Eastern States. Numberless small touring 
parties have already been formed, while the 
number who are debating the question of ‘‘ To 
go or not to go” is exceedingly great. 

The reduction in the weight of road wheels is 
slowly but surely placing touring at the head 
of wheeling—where it belongs—and the utility 
of the bicycle as a long-distance traveler is 
being proven with each succeeding year. 

To those who can make a bargain with ‘‘ Old 
Father Time” for a few weeks, I would say: 
“Put air in thy tires, and oil in thy oil-can, 
encase thyself in a suit of corduroy, see that 
every part of thy favorite steed is in order, 
take courage and turn toward the city of the 
World’s Fair awheel.” 

There are several routes, one by the Hudson, 
and through central New York to Niagara 
Falls, through lower Ontario and Michigan ; 
another by way of Philadelphia, Wheeling, 
W. Va., Columbus, O., and Indianapolis ; still 
another by way of northern New Jersey, north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and southern New York 
to Niagara Falls, thence to Buffalo and along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie through Cleve- 
land and Toledo, and from that city over the 
levels of western Ohio, northern Indiana and 
Illinois. This latter route will be dealt with in 
these articles because of the variety and excel- 
lence of its scenery, and because it combines in 
the greatest degree, panoramas of mountain and 
valley, forests, rivers and lakes, which will 
long remain in the memory of him who wheels 
over the thousand miles, more or less, that 
separate the metropolis of the East from that 
of the West. 

Taking the Fourteenth street ferry at New 
York to Hoboken, N. J., the wheelman encount- 
ers asteep hill at the very beginning of the jour- 
ney. At the top of this hill take the road which 
runs westward, branching from the boulevard, 
and speed along about a mile westward until a 
cemetery is reached ; turning to the left at this 
cemetery, the traveler is on the macadam road 
which takes him in a northwesterly direction, 
near Mt. Secaucas, over the Hackensack River, 
from the bridge of which a delightful view is to 
be had to the southward. This same road 
carries the wheelman near Rutherford to 


Passaic, and is the principal street of Passaic. 
The road we have taken divides at the Erie 
station, Passaic, both branches going to Pater- 
son. The branch on the right, commonly 
called the ‘‘ river road, ’is preferable, and gives 
a better entrance into Paterson. This latter 
city is about sixteen miles from Hoboken and 
is one of Jersey’s largest and most prosper- 
ous cities. The two most prominent clubs 
are the Tourists’ Bicycle Club and the Pas- 
saic Falls Wheelmen ; the former are tourists 
de facto as well as in name. No better fortune 
could happen to a wheelman-traveler than to 
be obliged to spend a rainy evening at the 
rooms of this hospitable club, where the 
stranger who sojourns near their gates is 
welcome ‘‘ forever and aye ;” but the wheelman 
who has Chicago for his goal can only afford to 
give a night to Paterson. 

Leaving Paterson by Market street, west- 
ward, until its end is reached, turn to the left 
and, without crossing the bridge, follow the 
street-car tracks to Little Falls. Shortly after 
leaving Paterson we come near to Passaic 
Falls on the right—a miniature Niagara, worth 
a moment’s stop. 

Turn to the left at Little Falls for Fairfield 
and Franklin, the latter about ten miles from 
Paterson ; from Franklin to Rockaway is thir- 
teen miles over roads of various materials. At 
the end of the macadam, at Franklin, turn to 
the left, There is some uphill work between 
Parsippany and Denville, but that quickly 
done, turn to the left after leaving the Denville 
Hotel, and soon Rockaway is in view. Here is 
located the ‘‘ Liberty” factory, where all are 
welcome, as I was, to inspect the different de- 
partments of that great producer of wheels. 

At Rockaway I should advise the tourist to 
take the tow-path of the Morris Canal, which 
will be near our route until Hackettstown is 
reached. Dover is but three miles and a frac- 
tion from Rockaway, and the tow-path should 
be discarded when the third bridge from 
Rockaway crosses it. Taking the road above 
the bridge at the left, a splendid stretch of 
road leads into Dover ; here we are in the hills, 
which will grow more numerous, steep and 
more picturesque until Mt. Pocono is reached. 
We are now going through a rich farming 
country, and on every hand is seen the handi- 
work of the industrious farmer. 

Hackettstown, twenty miles away, is our 
next objective point and is best reached by 
following the main street of Dover westward to 
Stanhope, mostly uphill, through Stanhope to 
Waterloo, vza Oxford Furnace. From Water- 
loo to Hackettstown is seven miles, and the 
road is almost parallel with the Morris Canal. 
For variety we can leave the road for the tow- 
path and thus have an opportunity of debating 
with the canal driver whether or not our wheels 
and luggage shall see the bottom of his ditch. 
The wheelman who has never ridden on the 
tow-path has no idea what it adds to his vo- 
cabulary. From Dover the road is quite hilly, 
with now and then a delightful coast to break 
the monotony of the upward climb. The road 
is winding, but always ridable. 

From Hackettstown the tourist has a choice 
of two routes: one vza Washington, Oxford 
and Manunka Chunk to Delaware Water Gap, ° 
or to the ‘‘ Gap” by the better and shorter way 
via Danville, Hope, Knowlton and Columbia ; 
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the distance of the latter route is twenty-three 
miles. Two mountains are crossed between 
Hackettstown and Hope, and the route is of 
sufficient variety to satisfy the variety hunter. 

I took the former route, however, crossing 
the Delaware River at Delaware in a hand 
ferry. The ferrymen inquired my destination. 
I told him Chicago. Had I told him thatI was 
about to establish a retreat for the weak-mind- 
ed in the solitude of those mountains, I might 
have been believed, but, as it was, he thought 
that his ferry was carrying the most expert 
prevaricator who ever passed from New Jersey 
to Pennsylvania. 

The tourist should by all means take the 
shorter route, which will bring him to the Del- 
aware River at Columbia, four and one-half 
miles from the ‘* Gap.” 

The Delaware River has its source in the 
heart of the Catskills, and is one of the grand- 
est streams in the East, flowing silently through 
the hills of Pennsylvania for many miles, and 
forming the boundary between that State and 
New Jersey. 

At Delaware Water Gap the river runs 
through a defile formed by almost perpendicu- 
lar cliffs which rise up to a height of over a 
thousand feet, forming a picture ‘‘as fair as 
the eye of man can look upon.” Happy is the 
traveler who, at the end of his second day out, 
can pause in his journey to survey this master- 
piece of nature. Of late years this region has 
become a summer resort much frequented by 
those who, buried amidst its mountains, woods 
and waters, forget the rush and roar of life for 
aseason. The roads are not at all bad and 
the hills are always ridable. 

At Delaware Water Gap we take our last 
glimpse of New Jersey, and are henceforth to 
wheel through Pennsylvania for over 125 miles. 
Although not so thickly settled as New Jersey, 
the country is no less interesting, and the tourist 
need have no fear for want of the best accom- 
modations wherever night may overtake him. 

Four miles from Delaware Water Gap is 
Stroudsburg, Pa., a pleasant village, where the 
traveler will do well to spend the night, prefer- 
ably at the Hotel Burnett. 

very wheelman who passes through Strouds- 
burg should spare a few moments for a visit to 
the local consul, Dr. C. M. Brownell, who is one 
of the most enthusiastic wheelmen I have ever 
met, and appropriately called ‘‘ The Pathfinder 
of the Hills.” 

From this point the hardest part of the jour- 
ney begins, and the next objective point is 
Scranton. Leaving Stroudsburg by Main street, 
we wheel toward Tannersville over roads which 
are never good, but for the most part ridable. 
At Tannersville the road divides, and we shall 
take the turn to the right, which will bring us to 
Forks Station, or Pocono. This is sixteen miles 
from Stroudsburg, and for the most part uphill, 
for Forks Station is nearly on the summit of 
Mt. Pocono. 

After the steady ascent of the mountain, a 
few minutes’ rest will be welcome. Looking 
back toward the southeast, Delaware Water 
Gap can still be plainly seen. On every hand 
are massive hills, homes of the ruffed grouse, 
woodcock and other small game, while trout 
hide in almost every one of the myriad streams 
that flow through this region. In the summer 
months the woods resound with the report of 


the rifle. The altitude of Mt. Pocono and its 
splendid ozone draw many tourists during the 
summer months from the large cities of the East. 

From Forks Station to Tobyhanna is seven 
miles, over fairly good roads, and the distance 
is made comfortably in less than an hour. 
Speeding through the main street of Tobyhanna, 
we are on the road which leads to Scranton, 
twenty-five miles away. The first five miles 
are made under difficulties, for the road leads 
through a deep forest, over stones and ruts, 
which makes part of the distance unridable. In 
the depth of this forest the tourist can easily 
imagine himself a thousand miles from civiliza- 
tion. After emerging from this labyrinth of 
forest, the same road leads over a rolling coun- 
try near Gouldsborough Station (not Goulds- 
borough Village), through Lehigh, Daleville, 
Moscow and Dunnings, the latter but a few 
miles from Scranton. Nothing of special in- 
terest meets the eye of the traveler until we 
near Scranton, when the road runs parallel to 
the tracks of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. The wheeling grows better 
and the hills grow larger and more picturesque. 
In case the distance from Stroudsburg to Scran- 
ton cannot be made in one day, Moscow, thirty- 
six miles from Stroudsburg and twelve from 
Scranton, is the best resting-place between the 
two cities. 

Scranton, the third city in Pennsylvania, 
nestles in the hills, from which its chief wealth, 
coal, isobtained. Wheeling down Washington 
avenue and thence to The Westminster onWyo- 
ming avenue, a glimpse is obtained of the best 
portion of the city. Scranton is a city of wheel- 
men and wheel clubs, prominent among which 
is the Scranton Bicycle Club, whose rooms on 
Washington avenue are always open to the 
wheelman-traveler. 

There are two ways to reach our next ob- 
jective point, Laceyville: one by way of Pitts- 
ton, five miles south, and another by the shorter 
and better route, vza Factoryville. Taking the 
asphalted Washington avenue, north, turn to 
the left at the end of the asphalt and cross the 
tracks of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany. We are now in Providence, a suburb of 
Scranton. Wheeling straight over the hill, we 
are on the winding road which leads over Clark's 
Summit, through Glenburn and Dalton to Fac- 
toryville—sixteen miles from Scranton. Here 
the hungry cyclist may end his misery. The 
roads are of common dirt, yet the wheeling is 
very good, and the run is easily made before 
breakfast. Factoryville is eleven miles from 
Tunkhannock, along the banks of a creek of the 
same name. The roads are good, the grades easy, 
and ere we are aware Tunkhannock is in sight, 
a small village situated on the north branch of 
the Susquehanna River, and also on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. From this | gee to Waverly, 
N. Y., our route is along and through the Le- 
high Valley, which for variety of scenery is 
not excelled in the East. The traveler on a 
train has no idea of the panoramas he misses, 
for the only place to view everything is from 
the highways which lie over the hills them- 
selves. Tunkhannock to Meshoppen is ten 
miles by a winding road, mostly up-grade. 
About three miles above Tunkhannock the 
valley widens, and the view from the top of 
the hill is one to be long remembered. The 
river is crossed at Meshoppen, and eight miles 
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further over roads of various material is Lacey- 
ville—a good stopping-place for our fourth 
night out. 

Forty-three miles further up the valley is 
Athens, Pa., and the tourist can easily make the 
distance in one day, and take in every one of 
the many pictures of mountain, forest and 
valley to be found ex route. There will be 
many a chance to coast, particularly just before 
coming to Wyalusing. A brake is at all times 
desirable, and the tourist who has no such 
commodity in this region will do well to go 
slow and at all times have perfect control of 
his wheel, for the road makes many sharp 
curves and many times runs along the edge of 
a precipice, over which if the wheelman once 
goes he is not liable to return with all his God- 
given powers. From Laceyville to Athens we 
pass through Wyalusing, Rummerfield and 
‘Towanda, crossing the river again just before 
entering the latter city. Towanda is fifteen 
miles from Athens and twenty-eight from Lacey- 
ville. The former village is reached by following 
the main street of Towanda northward, crossing 
the Lehigh Valley tracks at Ulster, seven miles 
from Towanda, and the Chemung River just 
before entering Athens. The tourist who 
wishes to spend the night at Athens will find 
the best accommodations at the Hotel Stimp- 
son. 

If the roads are in good condition the sixty 
miles of the sixth day’s ride between Athens, 
Pa., and Bath, N. Y., can be covered in one day. 
Athens is but four miles from Waverly, N. Y. 
Here we pass out of Pennsylvania and shall see 
no more of the Keystone State for a while. 

A good sidepath extends from Athens to 
Waverly and runs within a half mile of Sayre, 
the great railway town of the Lehigh Valley. 
The main street of Waverly, followed west- 
ward for eighteen miles over clay roads, brings 
us to Elmira, where a good luncheon can be 
had at the Hotel Rathbun, which is Elmira’s 
L. A. W. hotel. The magnificent rooms of 
the Kanawealo Cycle Club, on Gray street, 
are always open to the wheelman-traveler. 
Undoubtedly their claim to the best club-house 
between Buffalo and New York is correct. 

Leaving Elmira, by following Water street 
westward we are on the road which will lead 
into Bath street, thirty-eight miles ahead, over 
clay roads, which are good riding in the dry 
season and miserable in the rainy. Eighteen 
miles from Elmira is Corning, the Crystal City, 
so called from the fact that the most extensive 
cut-glass works in the world are there located. 
More than half of the electric-light bulbs used 
in this country come from Corning, while the 
cut-glass took the first prize at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1889. 

Wheelmen, as you pass through Corning, 
try its sidewalks. You won’t regret it. The 
City Recorder, Mr. F. C. Williams, is an en- 
thusiastic wheelman, and no one need fear 
the sentence ‘‘Ten dollars, or ten days” in 
Corning. Crossing the tracks of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western and Erie at Corn- 
ing, turn to the left and a good sidepath leads 
to Painted Post, two miles away, where we 
again take the road to Bath eighteen miles 
farther, vza Cooper’s and Campbell’s two 
small intermediate villages. _The roads are of 


clay and common dirt, good in the dry season. 
Sixty miles is enough for one day, and Bath is 
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a pleasant place in which to spend a night. 
The best hostelry is Hotel Nichol. 

The next twenty-six miles, Bath to Wayland, 
N. Y., is along the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. The roads are fairly 
good, the grades easy, and Wayland is easil 
made for dinner. Here two routes are avail- 
able to Buffalo, one vza Dansville and Mt. 
Morris over roads which had better be avoided 
in the rainy season ; the other through Spring- 
water to Lima, which is preferable. At Lima 
we strike the State road which runs from 
Albany to Buffalo, and is in good condition 
when the highways of the surrounding coun- 
try are inundated. Lima is twenty-six miles 
from Wayland, and can be made in about 
three hours. 

From Lima to Buffalo is a straight road and 
plain sailing. A short day’s run of thirty-three 
miles lies between Lima and Batavia, where 
the tourist who does not care to push on to 
Buffalo, thirty-six miles farther, had better 
spend the night, as there is no good stopping- 
place between the two cities. The Richmond 
is the L. A. W. hotel, and here is kept a regis- 
ter of the League members who stop there 
during the year. The thirty-six miles be- 
tween Batavia and Buffalo is a good half day’s 
run, and the afternoon can best be spent in a 
short run around the city. Buffalo has more 
miles of asphalt than any other city in the 
world, and boasts of more wheelmen than any 
other city in the United States in proportion 
to its population. 

The Press Cycling Club, on Delaware avenue, 
is always glad to see the wandering cyclist, 
and an evening spent there is sure to be re- 
membered. 

The League hotel is the Genesee, where a 
number of wheelmen can always be found. 

We are now nearly to the end of the first 
division of our journey—only twenty - three 
miles away from Niagara Falls, over clay roads 
and sidepaths, or the space between the tracks 
of the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad. Leaving Buffalo by Delaware av- 
enue, we have asphalt pavement for about 
four miles, then sidewalk for two and one-half 
more, and clay for the remainder of the dis- 
tance. The space between the tracks of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road makes excellent riding and is generally 
preferred to the road, 

Eleven miles from Buffalo we pass the Tona- 
wanda lumber yards—the greatest lumber mart 
in the East. The next twelve miles is along the 
shore of Niagara River. No one would think, 
to notice its gentle flow and calm tranquillity, 
that just ahead each drop of water must pass 
over the mighty Falls of Niagara and form a 
part of the grandest spectacle in this or any 
other land. In our journey from the’ metropolis 
we have seen hill and mountain, rivers, brooks 
and mountain torrents, valleys and fertile fields, 
but all fade into insignificance beside this 
masterpiece of a masterhand. We see the 
water, ‘‘as old as Adam, yet as young as the 
morning dew,” the outlet of Lakes Superior, 
Huron, Michigan and Erie, pouring in awful 
majesty over heights which make the scene a 
vivid remembrance. Here our trip is cut in 
twain, where a stone can be thrown from 
our own lands to the empire of England’s 
Queen. 
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Here a side trip can be taken to Toronto, 
Canada’s ‘‘ American” city, if desirable. 

At times the tourist will be obliged to ask 
questions regarding direction and distance. In 
the great majority of cases the answers should 
be taken cum grano salis. If you inquire the 
distance to a certain town from the proprietor 
of a country hotel he will invariably add from 
25 to 50% tothe real mileage. On the other hand, 
the farmer will generally be just about as far 
the other way, thinking that perhaps you are 
on a ‘‘ dead broke” trip and hungry. 

When you come to a point where the road 
divides and there is no place for inquiring, it is 
always best to follow that branch which has 
telegraph poles strung along. In case neither 
road has telegraph poles, the best road and the 
one most traveled is the one to risk. 

When you see advertising signs on fences 
and barns, the city is not many leagues distant. 

OBERT BRUCE. 


CYCLING FIXTURES, 


3--Buffalo. N. Y. State circuit meet. 
3—Milwaukee Wheelmen’s indoor tournament. 
4—St. Louis. Inter-State De Soto run. 
1o—Holmes’ Field, Boston. Harvard W. C. A. 
race meet. 
16-17—Syracuse. N. Y. State circuit meet. 
17—Herne Hill Track, London. N. C. U. cham- 
pionships. 
17—So. Norwalk, Conn. Alpha Wheel Club’s ten- 
mile road race. 
17—Lynn (Mass.) C. and A. C. race meet. 
17—Spencer, Mass. Spencer Bicycle Club. 
“ 24—Philadelphia. South End Wheelmen’s annual 
meet. 
24—Newark to Princeton and return. 
tan A. C. C. Century run. 
24—Louisville. Prince Wells’ ten-mile road race. 
25-26—Lawson's second annual tour to Kentucky 
State meet. Louisville to Harrodsburg. 
27-28—Kentucky division meet, Harrodsburg. 


TueE Racing Board of the L. A. W, have al- 
ways been in trouble over something or other, 
and I should think that silver strands by the 
thousand would appear among their locks. ‘I 
would rather be a dog and bay the moon,” 
as William Shakespeare hath it, than be a 
member of any one of the active committees of 
the L. A. W., and be a shining mark for all the 
spite and abuse. Some people crave promi- 
nence, and are willing to achieve it even at the 
cost of personal comfort and with the knowl- 
edge that the more active, conscientious and 
sincere they are in their work the more they 
will suffer at the hands of the penny-a-liners ; 
but once in a while there is cause for criticism. 
This thought has been inspired by the action 
of Mr. Miller, a member of the Racing Board, 
in refusing sanction to the Associated Cycling 
Clubs of Boston, backed up by the Massachu- 
setts Division, to hold a race meeting at Wal- 
tham, Mass., May 3oth, on the ground that sanc- 
tion had already been granted to the Bay State 
Club, of Worcester, Mass., and that the grant- 
ing of a sanction for the Waltham meet on the 
same day would conflict with the Worcester 
affair. Itis true that Mr. Miller has the right 
to withhold sanction when, in his opinion, the 
date applied for would conflict with that already 
granted another club; but it is also true that 
the ’92 Racing Board agreed that on all legal 
holidays this rule should be waived. Mr. 
Miller, therefore, had the right, had he been so 
disposed, to grant to the A. C. C. the asked-for 
sanction, and his refusal to do so, up to the 


June 
“ 


Metropoli- 


present writing, has kicked up the worst kind 
of a row in Massachusetts among the members 
located in Boston and vicinity. Under the 
circumstances, Mr. Miller’s action was most 
unfortunate, as the very existence of the Wal- 
tham track depended on the ability of the 
Massachusetts Division to hold its spring meet 
there. Some sort of arrangement has been 
patched up, but at best it is a compromise, and 
the Massachusetts Division officers, and a large 
portion of the members of that division, feel 
sore over the affair. Later I learn that the 
final outcome of the matter is that the Bay 
State Club of Worcester withdrew its protest 
and Mr. Miller granted sanction. 

F. J. Osmond, the erstwhile English cham- 
pion, is now in this country, and when asked 
if he would race this season, he diplomatically 
replied that maybe he would if he were ‘ fit.” 
I use the word ‘‘ erstwhile” in connection with 
Mr. Osmond’s championship honors simply 
because after last year’s strange dodging of 
Zimmerman he can scarce lay claim to the 
championships of the present. Mr. Osmond 
comes to this country to represent a firm of 
English manufacturers who will exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, and while he may feel that 
his duties as representative will prevent him 
from appearing on the track in the interna- 
tional events next August, I think if he want- 
ed to meet Zimmerman very badly he would 
manage to do it. “+ 

By the way, while Osmond is on his way 
to this country ‘‘ Zimmy” takes ship for Eng- 
land, and now Sanger, the Western pet, is on 
his way to try conclusions with the English 
flyers, and, of course, incidentally, he and Zim- 
merman will perhaps meet. There are those 
west of Pennsylvania who aver that Sanger is 
the better man. Unless Zimmerman has de- 
teriorated very much, I still think he will be 
able to hold the premier position among racing 
men during the Columbian year. The cham- 
pion went South, and as is always the case in 
the first part of the season, he was beaten by 
men who cannot be called his equal. He is 
a hard man to get fit, and it is not until the 
summer is well advanced that he gets moving, 
but when that time comes it is evident that the 
best of them in a race have the pleasure of a 
back view of Champion Zimmerman’s wheel. 

Like everything else this year in Chicago, the 
track on which the international races are to 
be held will be the best thing of the kind that 
science and money can produce. From the 5th 
until the 12th of August Chicago will be the 
scene of the greatest bicycle meet ever held. 
Of course it will lose prominence in the general 
shake-up and immensity of the great Fair, but 
cyclers will have a full realization of its big: 
ness, and there is no doubt but that ‘ cycling 
week” in Chicago will not rank among the 
lesser of the side shows of the Fair. The track 
— will cost $7,000 and will be done by May 
25th. 

The surface will be of a fine, loamy soil, and 
the finest of Joliet gravel mixed, and will, when 
finished, hardly show a piece of gravel as large 
as a pea. This surface will be 2% inches in 
thickness and will be laid on the top of a bed 
of fine-screened macadam, such as now forms 
the surface of the straights at Parkside. Bank- 
ing will be 1 foot in 5 on turns, making the banks 
6 feet high at the summit. Banking will begin 
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on the outer edge of the track 75 feet before the 
commencement of the turn and will rise 1 foot 
in 45 inches on the outside until 6 feet is reached. 
This summit will extend at 6 feet for 150 feet, 
then drop gradually into the back-stretch. Turns 
will be 439.6 feet on inner curb and 444 feet on 
the pole line. The straights will be 486 feet 
each. The turns will be 30 feet wide, the back- 
stretch 25, the home-stretch 4o feet. The finish 
will be 120 yards fron the end of the last 
turn. 

The oldest bicycle club in America, the Bos- 
ton Bicycle Club, celebrated the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the first club run ever held in 
America, by repeating as near as possible that 
historic event. The start was made from Cop- 
ley square and the same route was followed. 
The club was photographed by Captain Ken- 
dall on exactly the same spot that the original 
photograph was taken fifteen years ago. 

Only one of the original party, Papa Weston, 
was present on this anniversary run, which, b 
the way, was the two hundred and thirty-nint 
regularly called run of the club. One of the 
party, by the way, an old timer, rode an an- 
tiquated ‘‘Star.” The rest of the party rode 
modern wheels, among which the ‘Geared 
Ordinary ” cut a figure. 

Speaking of the Geared Ordinary, this ma- 
chine does not seem to be catching on very 
rapidly in this country. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to try this wheel a little bit this spring, 
and I must confess that my limited experience 
has not awakened that wild enthusiasm which 
some entertain in thisnew mount. I intend 
giving the wheel a more thorough test ; but in 
my preliminary and brief trials 1 notice the 
difference there is in driving on a fixed and a 
movable axle, and I am of the opinion that 
the advantage of the fixed axle is the secret of 
the success of the ‘‘R. D.” as compared with the 
a ae | Yi 

I acknowledge I am prejudiced in favor of 
the ‘‘Safety,” but my prejudice is never so 
strong as to resist argument and proof, and so 
if after a more protracted and intelligent trial I 
find my theory and impression wrong as to the 
inferiority of the ‘‘F. D,” I shall be most happy 
toown up. Itis never safe to bank too muc 
on theory when treating on cycle construction, 
for sometimes the most logical theories are 
ruthlessly upset by actual practice. 

I am satisfied from actual experience that the 
use of tight knee-breeches is likely to bring 
about injury to the knee. For many years I 
rode a bicycle, clad in tight knee-breeches. 
After a while I began to be troubled with a 
lame knee. It continued to grow worse, and 
for along time I could not imagine what caused 
it. I thought I must have hit or wrenched it, 
but I could not remember ever having done 
anything of the kind. I laid it to rheumatism, 
and in fact some doctors called it that. At 
length a bright young medical friend, after a 
careful examination anda thorough verbal cross- 
examination, came to the conclusion that the 
constant pressure on the knee-cap by tight 
breeches was the cause, and he suggested the 
adoption of knickerbockers. For the past year 
I have ridden in ‘‘ knicks,” and I find m 
trouble fast ge pea If any of the read- 
ers of OutinG are troubled by lameness in the 
knee let them try knickerbockers. The knee- 
cap is a very delicate portion of the anatomy, 


and sometimes the slightest blow or undue 
pressure will work havoc. 

Relay riding seems to bring about bad 
weather. Last year, in the great relay ride 
from Chicago to New York, the riders met with 
floods and mud, and had a fearful time of it. 
This year, in the ride from Boston to Chicago, 
rain commenced within the first twelve hours, 
and in consequence the men were seven hours 
behind time at Rochester. To within a few 
miles of New York city the relays had gained 
nearly two hours, but this was all lost, and 
seven hours besides between New York and 
Rochester. I think bad judgment was shown 
in holding a race so early in the season. June 
is a better month, and not so likely to produce 
unsettled weather. The relay was over twenty- 
four hours late in arriving at Chicago, and dur- 
ing the entire trip the riders encountered the 
most horrible weather and roads. 

I suppose these relay events are good for the 
cause of cycling. They call attention to the 
sport, and demonstrate the practicability and 
possibilities of the wheel, but it is a phase of 
cycling which has too much of the ‘ Ta-ra- 
boom-de-ay”” element in it to appeal very 
strongly to my enthusiasm. I suppose I am 
an old fogy; but somehow or other anything 
which smacks of the circus parade does not ap- 
peal to me. The newspapers all notice these 
rides, and thus cycling receives a certain 
amount of free advertising, and that is about 
the only thing that can be said in its favor, if, 
indeed, such advertising proves of actual good 
to the cause. This is an open question, and 
one Iam not ready to answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

There is a vast difference in tearing across 
the country at breakneck speed and a well- 
ordered tour such as is now being taken for 
OutinG by Lenz around the world and Bruce 
from New York to Chicago. The results of 
such trips as these are of value, as they turnish 
data which must be of value and interest. It is 
the difference between the scorcher and the 
tourist: one is inspired by an unnatural and 
insane desire to cover distance in the shortest 

ossible time, and the latter is prompted by a 
audable and rational desire to see new worlds 
and enjoy nature properly. I am aware that 
the contrast that I make will draw down on my 
devoted head the blessings (?) of the scorcher 
man, but I cannot help it. The habitual scorcher 
is not a rational being ; an occasional sprint 
along a smooth road is enjoyed by the slowest of 
coaches, your correspondent inc uded. Scorch- 
ing, or riding ‘‘ all out,” is a just 
as much as a man who uses alcoholic beverages 
to excess, and bad effects are apt to result in 
both cases. 

Our “ Fixture” column will indicate the great 
interest which is shown in racing the coming 
season, but I regret to say that Hartford does 
not appear on the list, and unless the new 
Connecticut law just gone into effect controllin 
ee and race meetings is repealed, 

ear the year 1893 will pass without any event 

being run at Charter Oak Park, Hartford, It 
is a question whether the law applies to races 
where other than cash prizes are given, but the 
managers of Charter Sak Park have refused 
to let the Hartford Wheel Club have the track, 
on the ground that the law covers the cycle 
races as well as horse-races. PROWLER. 
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With the first of this month begins a period 
of idleness for the gun, for no right-minded 
mortal with the slightest idea of true sports- 
manship will pull trigger upon bird or beast 
(save a few varieties classed as ‘‘ vermin”) ata 
time when every principle of humanity and 
common sense pleads for a stay of the destroy- 
er’s hand. This is a season of reproduction. 
In wood and dell, in copse and hedge, on marsh 
and field and shore, uncounted fragile, instinct- 
woven baskets are freighted with dainty egg or 
callow young, and these wondrous stores of life 
should never be molested. Nor should the 
merry basket-makers be interrupted in their 
labor of love until, at least, after their all-im- 
portant duties have been completed. This is 
a fishing month, a camping month—anything 
save a eectlar month—and to those who pur- 
pose making a pleasant holiday in June and 
camping beside trout or bass water, I would 
say, Take no firearm to camp with you. Possi- 
bly you may desire some kind of revolver as a 
show of protection, but, as a rule, readers of 
OvutT1NG will not be called upon to pitch camp 
where any danger worth troubling about could 
possibly threaten. In fact, I believe that 
among ordinary campers the revolvers taken 
along for defense are far more dangerous than 
the foes they are supposed to assist in repelling. 

There is neither need for nor sense in taking 
gun or rifle into the woods at a season when 
the law forbids its use upon birds and ani- 
mals certain to be seen. Many an otherwise 
honest camper has become a lawbreaker simply 
because a gun or rifle was within easy reach at 
the wrong moment. Take all the fishing tackle 
you may desire, but leave the firearms at home 
until the proper time for them arrives. ‘ But 
we might see a bear!” a camper exclaims. 
Well, suppose you dosee a bear? It won’t hurt 
you, and you won't see it long after it sees you; 
nor is there glory of much worth in killing a 
summer bear in poor coat and of no earthly 
use. ‘‘ But we might see a——” Yes, exactly! 
I'll finish it for you. The word was stopped 
just in time. The fact is, you might see a 
moose, or a caribou, or a deer, or grouse, or 
duck, or any one of the animals or birds which 
the law of the land, of honor, and of common 
sense, forbids you to meddle with for a reason- 
able time. And, furthermore, my friend, if 
you should see one of these creatures you’d 
promptly try to “‘ plug it,” and that is precisely 
what you have no business to do. 
not into temptation ” is good, and ‘‘ Don’t lead 
yourself into temptation” has alsocertain merit 
of its own ; so why not make a sure thing of it 
by leaving the tempters behind, so they can’t 
tempt you? 


ROD AND GUN, 


. Says, ‘‘ Watch me plug him,” 


‘*Lead us- 








I would even leave the little rifle ‘‘ twenty-two” 
or “‘ thirty-two” at home during June and July. 
Good pieces of these calibers are not toys; in 
fact, they have been known to zrrztate grouse, 
duck, quail—yes! and even a fawn or grown 
deer so seriously that the irritation resulted 
fatally. ‘‘ But my boy wanes to shoot at marks,” 
says the old man. xactly, and what kind of 
marks? First a tin can, or bit of paper, or 
knot, then a poor anxious bird with food for 
its young in its bill ; or it may be a swimming 
duck, or a basking turtle, or possibly something 
much larger affords a chance. ‘Then watch the 
old man—watch him grab the little rifle and 
make the boy ‘lay low,” while O.M. shows him 
how to put a hole through the creature and 
through the law. 

Nay, nay, old man! Let the boy fish, boat 
canoe, swim and tramp through the woods on 
exploring trips to his heart’s content ; go with 
him if possible, and encourage healthful exer- 
cise and observation as much as possible, but 
don’t teach him, nor allow him to acquire, 
unlawful and inhuman tricks. Upon nearly 
every one of furred or feathered things seen 
during June and July depends a family of help- 
less lives, which may be doomed to the miseries 
of slow starvation by one thoughtless shot. 

The boy with the firearm sees a bird and 
and if the aim 
prove true the boy thinks he has done some- 
thing clever, and most likely his fond father 
tells him that he has so done. In reality he 
has broken a law, and probably sounded the 
doom of half a dozen wretched fledglings hidden 
ina nest near by. Men will cheerfully give up 
a handful of dollars for the privilege of drink- 
ing in the wondrous melody from the trained 
throat of a Patti or an Albani, and go into rapt- 
ures over the sweetness and the elevating 1n- 
fluence of perfect music; yet the same men 
will blithely murder a poor little feathered 
Patti, and still forever life and song such as no 
Patti ever aspired to—in fine, destroy what the 
concentrated brains and skill of the world can- 
not replace. And for what purpose? Simply 
to gratify a taste for the shambles, or to ‘‘ show 
off ”’—to prove that an eye can glance along a 
bit of iron or steel truly enough to insure the 
planting of a nugget of lead within the limit of 
a poor, unsuspecting creature’s body—to kill a 
beautiful, happy bird. It is not right to sla 
without good reason ; it is doubly wrong to ict 
a bird during the breeding season. Slay the 
oyster-patty if Pipe must slay something—it 
can be replaced—but let the feathered Patti 
live in peace. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


One of the most useful catalogues of anglers’ 
supplies to hand this season is issued by the 
well-known manufacturer, Edward Vom Hofe, 
of 95 and 97 Fulton street, New York. Mr. 
Vom Hofe has manufactured rods and reels 
of the better quality for the past twenty-five 
years, and the fame of his goods is known to 
anglers from the salmon rivers of Canada to 
the ‘‘tarpon” waters of Florida. For quality 
and faultless workmanship Vom Hofe rods and 
reels are unsurpassed. His stock of fishing 
tackle is as complete as careful study can make 
it, and contains all novelties of value. His cata- 
logue is complete, finely illustrated, and con- 
tains valuable pages on fishing. Send twenty- 
five cents in stamps, 
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Bench Shows. 


une 1 and 2—American Pet Dog Club, New York. 
une 12 to 17—World’s Columbian Exposition dog show, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 2—Blue Grass Kennel Club, Lexing- 
on, Ky. 
Sept. 5 to 8—Hamilton = Club, Hamilton, Can, 
Sept. 11 to s5—Industrial Exhibition Association’s dog 
show, Toronto, Can. 
Sept. 19 to 22—Rhode Island State Fair Association’s 
dog show, Providence, R. I. 


Nor so long ago, at the Denver bench show, 
a valuable Yorkshire terrier met sudden death 
from the tapered jaws of a big Russian wolf- 
hound. Since that unfortunate episode there 
has been talk of having no more classes for 
borzois at the Continental Kennel Club’s shows. 
To banish the big borzois is not the best way 
to prevent future accidents, and at the same 
time to do justice to fanciers of the Russian 
breed. The big dogs are handsome animals 
and deservedly have quite a numerous follow- 
ing. They are, moreover, quite as fully en- 
titled to consideration as are several other large 
breeds. The fact of a terrier being done to 
death by a wolfhound does not necessarily 
damn the Russian breed. A mastiff, great 
Dane or deerhound would have killed the lit- 
tle terrier just as quick as did the wolfhound, 
had one or other seized the little fellow in 
earnest. The real trouble lay in having the 
small dog within reach of brutes which could 
kill it at one snap. I have frequently noticed 
at shows toys and big dogs exercising in the 
ring together, and inwardly trembled for some 
of the dwarfs, helpless among giants. The 
simplest way to remedy the matter would be 
to provide a separate show and exercise-rin 
for toys, where the wee canines could stretc 
themselves without being terrified by huge 
creatures, ony one of which might ruin a ‘‘ toy” 
by accidentally jumping on it, to say nothing 
of actually biting it. . 

It is probable that about one hundred and 
twenty-five Canadian dogs will compete for 
honors at the Columbian Exposition’s bench 
show. As the exhibit should include the 
cracks of the Dominion in the several classes, 
it is quite probable that a reasonable share of 
honors will be won by Northern kennels. 

In connection with bench show topics, I am 
reminded of the fact that awards in the English 
setter classes at big shows of the season appear 
to indicate what may be termed a leaning 
toward the Laverack type by the judges. Lav- 


erack type is very pretty. Perhaps the most 
beautiful specimens of English setters ever 
shown have been of this strain, but all the best 
ones I have seen appeared soft—not at all the 
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kind of animals to stand continued hard work. 
What I take to be the typical Llewellin is a 
better animal in all save beauty—a hard-look- 
ing, strongly muscled dog and a worker under 
harsh conditions. Such a dog is meant for act- 
ual business—not looking pretty, but he can 
give his silky, softer brother ‘‘cards and 
spades,” and then beat him as an every-day, 
all-day worker. Damon. 


LOFT. 


THE interest among pigeon-flyers in the use 
of the birds as messengers from the warships in 
the Naval Parade was very marked, and, as 
usual, when the work is out of the ordinary and 
ignorance rushes in where experience dares not 
tread, there was a revelation. Three birds of 
Charles Mehler, West Philadelphia, which were 
sent to Annapolis, ninety-eight miles, as their 
third fly, and in training for the journey from 
the U.8.S. Dolphin when at Hampton heads, 
made the best record, although they were de- 
tained by bad weather past their flying date. 
They were put on board the Dolphin April 
21st, and the next morning, April 22d, at half- 
past six o'clock, were let go from off Old Point 
Comfort, 212 miles fromhome. At 1I:45 A. M. 
they were found in the home loft ; time of arrival 
unknown. The average speed, counting time 
of finding as time of arrival, would be 1,150 
yards per minute. 

This journey goes to prove that all the train- 
ing journeys are unnecessary, that birds do not 
need to be taught the way ; but the only lesson 
is that, let go from the basket, they are to get 
home in the quickest possible time. This, it 
would seem, can be taught as well in flying from 
different | mag in the immediate home vicinity 
as in sending down the road. 

The work , we the war-vessels on the way up 
the coast was very unsatisfactory, owing to the 
bad weather prevailing over in New Jersey. Of 
the thirty-five liberated, only three were home 
the same day, and one of the three was a young- 
ster hatched late in January. 

The little cote on the U. S. P. S. Constella- 
tion, which was the beginning of the messen- 
ger service from shore to ship, was removed 
from the vessel after the summer cruise, and 
for a time was at Annapolis; then it was 
placed on the U. S. S. Standish, used for ar- 
tillery practice, where the birds, it is said, soon 
became accustomed to the smoke and report of 
the guns. Afterward it and the birds were 
transferred to the Naval Academy grounds to 
await the return of the Comste//atzon for the 
start in June on the summer cruise. 

It has been a question as to what effect all 
these changes will have on the birds, but they 
are in fact only part of the lesson birds on 
shipboard must learn: that it is the cote, not 
its location, that is home, and thus far they 
have so entirely accepted every situation that 
there has really been no lesson in it. 

This is only repeating the experience of the 
scientific expeditions with their pigeons: that 
the wagon or tent which houses the birds 
is the home to which they return, no matter 
where they must look for it. With this fact in 
mind, there is a very wide field for use of the 
pigeon that has not yet been touched upon. 

E. S. STARR. 
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A LESSON AND A MORAL. 


ZEsop might well have added one more to 
the long list of fables that emanated from his 
brain, and told us about a certain dog who was 
so proud of his large, bushy tail that he culti- 
vated that appendage at the expense of therest 
of his anatomy. After a while, the story might 
have run, this sedulous care resulted in the tail 
becoming so bushy and ponderous that in place 
of the dog wagging his tail, the tail wagged the 
dog, and the canine fop realized too late that his 
vanity had been greater than his wisdom. 

Such astate of affairs has been that witnessed 
in the Eastern racing world within the last few 
weeks. The Board of Control made to them- 
selves a tail of stupendous dimensions when, in 
December, 1891, they outlawed the followers of 
winter racing in the Eastern States. Even at 
first the tail was of such fine size that it was all 
the board could well handle, and circumstances 
ensued so favorable to its growth that within a 
comparatively short period it overpowered its 
wearer. Luckily the board played the part of a 
wise dog, and by prompt action reduced the 
tail’s disproportionate size toward the body to 
which it was attached, but there can be little 
or no doubt that the effort of cultivating such 
an outgrowth, and the subsequent necessity of 
reducing its size, have told on the parent body. 

The fact of the matter is that, excellent as 
were the intentions in forming the Board of 
Control, that body was, to use a rough but ex- 
pressive phrase, ‘‘ too previous ” in excommuni- 
cating the winter brigade. Even at the time 
the action was taken the opinion as to its 
wisdom was by no means unanimous. The 
racing world at large ascribed the measure to 
the influence of the late Mr. D. D. Withers, but 
this was in reality very far from being the 
truth. That wise turf legislator—and no 
country has produced a man more indefatigable 
or well balanced in his judgment—saw that the 
resolution was premature, throwing his influ- 
ence into the scale against it. Events have 
proved that when he said that the action was 
premature he showed his usual foresight, and 
it is a thousand pities that his advice was not 
originally heeded. Had it been, hundreds of 
men would not now be provided with a legiti- 
mate cause for discontent against the body 
which claims to exercise authority over the 
most important of the Eastern race-courses. 

In saying this there is no wish to render the 
Board of Control’s position any less pleasant 
than it is. That the establishment of such a 
body was needed, and that there was a very 
wide and real field for them, admits of no 
doubt. Their sphere of usefulness is ‘almost un- 
limited, and in most ways they have shown 
a practical recognition of the wisdom of the 
prcverb ‘‘ festina lente.” In this particular 
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step, which was the most important taken 
during their career, undue haste brought its 
usual results. Of course, events assumed an 
unfavorable direction, and the situation in 
ll under the measures which became 
law during the past winter, made it a nice 
question whether the Board of Control could 
continue to enforce the resolution of Decem- 
ber, 1891, and still allow the associations rep- 
resented in it a chance to conduct their business 
with any degree of profit. Under the new laws 
the Monmouth Park Association had no choice 
but to allow any of the men who threw in their 
lot with the winter tracks to race and conduct 
their business at Monmouth. From that point 
of view Monmouth could no longer be con- 
sidered an integral member of the body. With- 
out that association the three clubs represented 
had no chance, in view of the provisions of 
New York State’s Ives law, of having racing 
within their jurisdiction on more than ninety 
days in the course of any one year. 

To appreciate the full force of the situation, 
it must be remembered that even before the 
events of last winter a number of owners of 
more or less prominence had had serious 
thoughts of relinquishing their affiliation to the 
board. If the board had virtually reduced the 
available amount of racing to ninety days, not 
only these owners, but many others, would have 
of necessity left the fold. It would not, in fact, 
have been any matter of choice. A man with 
a large string of horses could not make his rac- 
ing pay within so short a period, unless he had 
phenomenal luck. During the remaining part 
of the year, if he still wished to escape debar- 
ment, an owner would have had to take his 
horses West, a thing comparatively few care to 
do, except under special circumstances. 

It will therefore be readily comprehended 
that the Board of Control found themselves 
between Scylla and Charybdis. All the influ- 
ence that the more conservative members and 
adherents could bring to bear could not with- 
stand the pressing arguments furnished by the 
actual facts of the case. Moreover, the Mon- 
mouth Park people exerted themselves to induce 
the board to rescind their resolution. A handy 
excuse for so doing was available in that the 
New Jersey Legislature had passed a law pro- 
hibiting racing during the three midwinter 
months. The chance was taken and the fa- 
mous ‘‘ edict” went by the board. 

The most palpable thing in the whole matter 
appears to be that the Board of Control, as 
originally conceived and as existing to-day, is 
too narrow an organization. ‘Too few interests 
are represented in it, and, in consequence, too 
many antagonists are insured. It reflects infin- 
ite credit on the good sense and mental bal- 
ance of racing men that so many of them re- 
mained faithful when the order of December, 
1891, was made. Now, however, they have little 
or no cause to yield implicit obedience to the dic- 
tates of the board. Having rescinded the most 
important resolution made during its existence, 
the board’s commands will carry but little 
weight. The class of small owner-trainers who 
have lost money through having to lay their 
horses up during the winter, when they might 
have been earning something toward payin 
expenses all the time, feel this particularly, an 
no one can blame them. 

Francis TREVELYAN (Sporting Tramp). 
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